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REVIEW 


Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada 
Sa a a ee ct ea se re ee 


Current Manpower Situation 


N February there was an unusually large increase in employment in 
non-farm industries, stemming mainly from the settlement of the 
Ford strike in Ontario and an early spring upturn in British Columbia. 
Unemployment .increased slightly during the month and continued well 
above year-ago levels. 


In the week ended February 19, the number of persons with jobs 
was estimated to be 5,012,000, some 25,000 more than a month earlier 
and 42,000 more than a year before. The increase during the month took 
place in spite of a drop of 25,000 in the number of persons with jobs in 
agriculture. 


Although employment is higher than last year, it has not yet in- 
creased sufficiently to absorb the addition to the labour force. Conse- 
quently, the number of persons without jobs and seeking work (379,000), 
plus those laid off for the full week (23,000), are estimated to be 402,000, 
some 64,000 above last year. The local distribution of persons registered 
with the National Employment Service indicates that more than one-half 
of the increase in unemployment occurred in the metropolitan centres 
of Ontario and Quebec, although these areas account for only two-fifths 
of the country’s wage and salary workers. 


The upturn revealed in the latest estimates of employment does not 
necessarily indicate a sudden shift in the underlying employment trend. * 
Employment has fluctuated considerably in recent months but on balance 
it has been responding, at least in part, to the recent upturn in business 
conditions. The most significant difference from last year’s experience 


1 Employment levels in many industries in Canada are highly dependent upon 
weather conditions. Construction and forestry operations, for example, are strongly 
affected by weather and their employment levels can change abruptly. On the other hand, 
the aenitly labour force survey conducted by the Bureau of Statistics, which provides 
the only up-to-date measurement of employment, is carried on at fixed intervals, These 
two factors, the fixed date of the survey and the shifting date of peak or trough levels 
of activity in outdoor industries, may cause sudden changes in published employment 
figures, which do not necessarily mean sudden strength or deterioration in the underlying 
employment situation, 
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has been the much smaller seasonal decline in non-farm employment, the 
monthly average décline this winter being 33,000 compared with 73,000 
last year. 


Recent Employment Trends 


Some aspects of recent employment trends (see accompanying chart) 
illustrate the differing patterns of change in the labour force and in 
employment during the past two years. It is increasingly evident that 
the expansion of the labour force slowed down in the first half of 1954 
to an annual growth of less than 50,000 but picked up again in the last 
half of the year. Over-all employment dropped sharply below 1953 levels 
during the first four months of 1954 and remained moderately lower in 
the succeeding four months. It rose again at the end of the year but still 
not enough to catch up with the growth of the labour force. 


When over-all employment is divided into farm and non-farm com- 
ponents, a somewhat clearer picture emerges. In agriculture, employment 
was slightly below 1953 levels during the first six months of 1954 but 
in succeeding months rose substantially above the 1953 levels, reaching 
a peak in mid-October. This year-to-year margin narrowed rapidly towards 
the end of the year and by the beginning of 1955 the post-war trend of 
decreasing farm employment had apparently been established once again. 
In the non-agricultural sector, on the other hand, the trend was quite different. 
During the first eight months of 1954 non-farm employment remained well 
below 1953 levels. This gap closed steadily in the last four months of 
the year, however, and by December non-agricultural employment was 
above the year-earlier total for the first time in more than a year. 


Additional evidence of a 
stronger demand for labour in non- 
farm industries is provided by sta- 
tistics on employment and hours of 
work among the industrial establish- 

Rotors : ments that report to the Dominion 
Le {| Bureau of Statistics. The monthly 
employment indexes based on these 
reports show a steady closing 
towards the end of 1954 of the year- 
to-year gap in the non-farm indus- 
tries covered. A similar narrowing 
ee ] was evident in manufacturing, 

um construction and _ transportation, 
while forestry, mining, trade and 
service employment remained above 
the 1953 levels. An upward trend 
was also apparent in the length of 
the work week. In manufacturing. 
for example, average weekly hours 
worked showed a gain of almost one 
hour over the year, a significant 
recovery from earlier months. 


Persons 


,000,000 


With Jobs: 


(POI Mri Biron rs Considerable employment vari- 
JFMAMSJASONDIJIFMA s 
ee ation was apparent among the com- 
ponent manufacturing industries. 
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In some, employment continued. to 
fall, while in others a recovery was 
occurring at a level well below that 
of a year or two earlier. Substantial 
reduction in defence spending 
resulted in reduced employment in 
some defence-associated indus- 
tries, notably aircraft manufacturing. 
Shipbuilding employment also drop- foes 
ped markedly during the last part of i 
1954 owing to a decline in civilian 
orders. Employment in the manufac- 
ture of railway rolling stock and in- 
dustrial machinery was 20 and 6 
per cent lower, respectively, than a year before. Employment in farm 
implements and fabricated iron and steel was also down from a_ year 
earlier, although there was a strong upturn in December. 
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The employment situation in the consumer goods industries has 
strengthened in recent months as a result of improved inventory posi- 
tions. Employment in these industries was still 5 per cent lower than 
in the previous year, although sales of such durable goods as household 
appliances and television sets have been increasing. On the other hand, 
employment in the clothing industry, which had risen early last autumn, 
fell back sharply as a result of the failure of consumer demand to ma- 
terialize to the extent expected. 


Employment trends in the industries producing basic materials have 
been generally upward. This improvement can be attributed partly to the 
inventory adjustments that have been taking place over the past year. 
The heaviest declines in manufacturing inventories occurred in raw 
materials and there are indications that in textiles and primary iron and 
steel products inventory liquidation has been completed. The improved 
outlook in export trade in recent months, particularly in primary pro- 
ducts, has also been responsible for the increased employment in this 
industry group. 


Recent Economic Trends 

The recent strengthening of the underlying employment situation 
followed an earlier increase in the tempo of business activity in many 
industries. Industrial activity turn- 
ed upward in mid-1954 and by the ITT eee: ll 
fourth quarter, non-farm output MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT 
(seasonally adjusted) had reached ae 3 
a new peak. Disposable personal 
income showed a moderate year-to- 
year increase during the quarter, as 
did total consumer expenditures, 
and expenditures on services and 
non-durable goods continued above 
1953 levels during the last half of 
1954. Expenditures on durable “=m 
goods strengthened in the third & 
quarter but dropped again in the | 
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¥ 


ut 


fourth, owing to the drop in vehicle 


= snsele sales. 
VERAGE HOURS WORKED 


Hours Week 


The total of private and public 
investment expenditures in 1954 is 
estimated to be 6 per cent lower 
than in 1953. Private investment, 
excluding inventory movements, 
seems to have strengthened during 
the last half of 1954, largely as a 
result of the rise in residential 
construction. Expenditures for ma- 
chinery and equipment, however, 
continued the decline noted in ear- 
lier months and were considerably 
lower in the fourth quarter than in the same period of 1953. Total govern- 
ment expenditures for 1954 as a whole were of about the same magnitude 
as in 1953, reduced defence expenditures being offset by increased 
spending elsewhere. 
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Preliminary data on investment intentions in 1955 indicate that 
over-all investment will be about 6 per cent higher in value than in 
1954. Both residential and non-residential construction are expected to 
increase. Expenditures for machinery and equipment are expected to 
drop, although by a smaller margin than in 1954. Expectations are that 
defence spending will level out and public works expenditures will in- 
crease so that, on balance, total government spending is likely to in- 
crease somewhat in the coming year. 


The volume of exports in 1954 was estimated to be about 3.5 per 
cent lower than in 1953, largely because of a drop in wheat shipments. 
Imports for 1954 were-down by about 6 per cent from the previous year. 
Seasonally adjusted data indicate that the volume of both imports and 
exports remained fairly stable or rose slightly through the final quarter 
of the year, in contrast to the sharp declines that occurred earlier. 
Most of the recent strength has come from the high level of shipments 
of forestry products and various base metals; this trend is expected to 
continue. 


In most respects, the economy was in a more favourable position 
during the final quarter of 1954 than during the same period in 1953. 
Two factors stand out in particular. First, there was evidence of an 
end to business inventory liquidation and, secondly, export trade showed 
some strengthening in contrast to the rather steep decline that occurred 
during the same period in 1953. Total. government and consumer ex- 
penditures for goods and services also strengthened. On the other hand, 
the continued decline in spending for machinery and equipment still 
retarded activity in some parts of manufacturing. 
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Labour-Management Relations 


OLLECTIVE agreements were reported during the past month in 
several industries, including automobile manufacturing, rubber 
products, public service and retail trade. Collective bargaining of major 
importance was in progress or due to start soon in primary steel and 
electrical apparatus. Time lost through strikes and lockouts during of 
February was the lowest on record since March 1954, 


Merger Talks Between TLC and CCL 


Early in March, national leaders of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada and of the Canadian Congress of Labour met in Ottawa to hold 
preliminary discussions on the possible merger of their two organizations. 
The fusion of Canada’s two largest groups of labour unions would bring 
together under a central body approximately one million union members. 
It is expected that a draft agreement will be drawn up by representatives 
of both organizations and submitted for approval at each congress’ con- 
vention later this year. If it is approved, some form of organic unity could 


be reached by 1956, 


Current Settlements and Negotiations 


Automobiles—A new collective agreement was reached between the 
Chrysler Corporation of Canada and the United Automobile Workers (CIO- 
CCL), representing 7,500 plant employees of the company at Windsor. 
The peaceful settlement came within weeks after the settlement of the 
protracted strike at Ford Co. of Canada. The terms of settlement at 
Chrysler are in line with those reached at Ford (L.G., Feb., p. 129). 
Under the terms of the new agreement, Chrysler employees will receive 
the following benefits: a four-cent wage increase effective from the 
signing of the agreement; two additional paid statutory holidays for a 
total of eight; an improved health and welfare plan; and changes in 
seniority provisions. The union may initiate, beginning next June, joint 
discussions with the company towards the establishment of a pension 
plan. The collective agreement is to run until August 1956. Bargaining 
at the third major producer, General Motors of Canada, Limited, is sche- 
duled to begin during April. It is expected that demands for a guaranteed 
annual wage will be a major issue. The current five-year contract ex- 
pires next June 11. 


The United Automobile Workers (CIO-CCL) also reached an agree- 
ment with the Ford Motor Co. of Canada covering more than 900 office 
workers at Windsor. Terms of the new agreement were reported to include 
a basic salary increase of $6.93 per month, incorporation of the cost-of- 
living allowance of $13.86 per month into basic salary rates and a com- 
pany-paid medical and hospitalization plan. 


Primary Steel—Contract negotiations were reported to have been opened 
between the Steel Co. of Canada, Limited, and the United Steelworkers 
of America (CIO-CCL). Union demands include a general wage increase, 
increased shift differentials, changes in pension provisions and equaliz- 
ation of wage rates in Ontario and Quebec. The union will also negotiate 
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shortly with the Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited, at Sault Ste. Marie. 
The union’s agreement with the third main steel producer, the Dominion 
Iron and Steel Limited, Sydney, runs until next year. 


Rubber Products—A new agreement was reached between the United 
Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers (CIO-CCL) and the Dominion 
Rubber, Co., Limited, covering employees at the tire plant in Kitchener. 
Terms of settlement include a general wage increase of four cents per 
hour, increased shift differentials and other benefits. Negotiations are in 
progress between the same union and the Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. 
of Canada, Limited, at Hamilton. 


Electrical Apparatus —Contract negotiations were begun in March between 
the Canadian Westinghouse Co., Limited, and the United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers of America (indep.) representing some 7,000 
employees of the company in Hamilton, Union demands include an 8-cent- 
per-hour wage increase, automatic progressions to the top of the wage 
rate range, improvements in health and welfare provisions, and other 
benefits. The company proposed that wage rates be kept as they are and 
that seniority rules be changed. The union’s contract covering Ontario 
employees of the other main electrical goods producer, the Canadian 
General Electric Company Limited, runs until the end of this year. 


Aircraft — Negotiations are in progress for a new collective agreement 
between the International Association of Machinists (AFL-TLC) repre- 
senting some 10,000 aircraft workers and A.V. Roe Aircraft Limited and 
Orenda Engines Limited at Malton. These two companies were set up 
recently to replace A.V. Roe Canada Limited and put aircraft and engine 
production under separate companies. Both operations have been covered 
by one collective agreement. The management of the two newly-formed 
companies. have requested separate contracts, while the union wants a 
master agreement for both. The union is also seeking increases in wage 
rates ranging from 7 to 14 cents per hour and several other contract 
changes. The machinists’ union recently signed a two-year agreement 
with Canadair Limited, Montreal, (L.G., Jan., p. 6) providing a 5-cent 
wage increase and other benefits. 


A collective agreement was reported, followitig conciliation proce- 
dures, between De Havilland Aircraft of Canada, Limited, Toronto, and 
the United Automobile Workers (CIO-CCL). Some 450 office workers are 
covered. Terms of settlement had not been reported at the time of writing. 


Civic Workers—Collective bargaining was in progress between municipal 
authorities and their employees in several cities. Salary increases were 
included in the unions’ demands in practically all cases. At mid-March, 
no settlement had been reported in negotiations in progress for some time 
at Vancouver, Saskatoon, Toronto and Sarnia (L.G. Feb., p. 131). 


In Sydney, an agreement was reached between the city council and 
the Civic Workers’ Union representing policemen, firemen and other civic 
workers. Firemen were granted an increase of $10 per month, while the 
other groups had their work week reduced from 48 hours to 44 (42 in the 
case of policemen) with the same take-home pay. Moncton policemen and 


city council reached a new agreement providing a 7-per-cent increase in 
salaries. 
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An arbitration board recently awarded a wage increase of from five 
to ten cents an hour to hourly-rated employees and $5 to $9.50 monthly 
to salaried employees of the City of Ottawa. The 1,300 workers affected 
by the award will also benefit from a health insurance plan, the city con- 
tributing half the cost. Other fringe benefits were also included in the 
arbitration board award. 


Retail Trade—A settlement was reached between dairies represented by 
the Toronto Milk Distributors Association and the Milk Drivers and Dairy 
Employees unit of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America (AFI-TLC). Terms of 
settlement were reported to include a wage increase of $1.75 per week 
and increased overtime pay. Some 1,600 drivers and plant employees were 
affected by the new agreement. 


In Winnipeg, an agreement was reported between three dairies and 
the Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union (CIO-CCL). Some 300 
dairy workers in the bargaining unit are to receive a wage increase of 
$1.75 per week, a reduction of the work week from 42 hours to 40 and 
other benefits. 


Grain Elevators—No settlement had been reached at mid-March in the 
contract dispute between the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees (AFL-TLC) 
and some 15 grain elevator companies represented by the Lakehead 
Elevators Association. A conciliation board had recommended a 3-per- 
cent wage increase. Subsequent negotiations failed to produce a settle- 
ment on the question of wages and the employees requested the per- 
mission of the officers of their international union to take a strike vote. 
Approximately 1,200 employees are affected by the year-old dispute. 


Work Stoppages 


Only four work stoppages began during the month of February and 
time-loss was at the lowest point since March of last year. Preliminary 
figures on strikes and lockouts for February 1955 show 11 stoppages 
affecting 2,587 workers, with a total time-loss of 20,055 man-days. 
Totals for January 1955 were 16 stoppages, 11,106 workers involved and 
218,145 man-days lost. In February 1954, there were 17 stoppages in- 
volving 4,631 workers and a time-loss of 52,270 man-days. 
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Manpower Situation 


CANADA 
Proportion of paid workers within each of the four 
labour market groups, 


Per C Per Cent 


SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 


in Local Areas 


LTHOUGH the release of 
workers from seasonal in- 
dustries continued during February, 
reports from most local areas in- 
dicated that this winter’s rise in 
unemployment was coming to a 
halt. Only eight areas were re- 
classified during the month and 
since the reclassifications partly 
offset one another little over-all 
change occurred. Of the 109 areas 
regularly surveyed, 65 were in the 
substantial labour surplus category 
at the first of March and the re- 
maining 44 in the moderate labour 
surplus group. 


An upward employment trend became well established in British 
Columbia, where favourable weather assisted in the recovery of the 
forestry and constriction industries. An upswing in activity was also 
evident in a number of manufacturing centres in Ontario. As a result, 
unemployment was reduced sufficiently in Brantford, Prince George and 
Prince Rupert to bring these areas from the substantial to the moderate 


labour surplus category. 


Most of the increases in labour surpluses during the month were 
concentrated in Ontario and the Prairie Provinces. In the Quebec and 
Atlantic regions, the situation was much the same as last year, with 
the exception of Montreal, where unemployment has been heavier than 


last year all winter. 


Labour 
Market Areas 


Metropolitan 


Major Industrial 


Major Agricultural 


Minor 


*See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 
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Labour Surplus * 


Approximate 
Balance * 


CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS, 
March 1, 1955 


APPROXIMATE 
BALANCE 


LABOUR 
SHORTAGE 


LABOUR SURPLUS 


Group 1 


Group 3 Group 4 


hamilton Calgery 
MONTREAL _— Edmonton 
Quebec — Levis | Ottawa — Hull 
METROPOLITAN AREAS St. John's Toronto 
(labour force 75,000 or more) Vancouver —New 
Westminster 
Windsor 
Winnipeg | 
2 Sees se _ aos — es ee os 
Corner Brook —> BRANTFORD 
Cornwall | Guelph 
Fort William — Holifex 
Port Arthur Kingston : 

Farnham — Granby / Kitchener / 
Joliette London 

MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS Lae St. Jean Oshawe 

(labour force 25,000 ~ 75,000: Mencton Saint John 

60 per cent or more in New Glasgow Sherbrooke 
non-agricultural activity) Niegora Peninsule Sudbury | 

Peterborough Timmins - | 
ROUYN -VAL D'OR <- Kirkland Lake 
Sarnia Victoria | 
Shawinigan Falls 
Sydney 


Trois Rivieres 


Charlottetown Berrie 
Chethem Brandon 
brid Moose Jaw 
MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS Smeg al North Battleford 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000: Riviare de Leep Red Deer 
40 per cent or more in agriculture) Thetford ~ Megantic — Regina 


St. Georges Saskatoon 
Yorkton 


T $s T ¥ 


Bothurst Brampton ; 
Beavharnois Cranbrook 
BELLEVILLE - < DAWSON CREEK <—— | 
TRENTON Drumheller 
Bracebridge Galt 
Bridgewater Goderich 
Campbellton Lindsay 
Central Vancouver Listowel 
Island Pembroke 
Chilliwack —> PRINCE GEORGE 
Dauphin —> PRINCE RUPERT 
Drummondville Simcoe 
Edmundston St. Hyacinthe 
Fredericton St. Jean 
Gospe Stretford 
Grand Falls. St. Thomas 
Kamloops Swift Current 
Kentville Truro 
LACHUTE - Walkerton 
MINOR AREAS STE. THERESE ~ Weyburn 
(labour force 10,000 ~ 25,000) Medicine Hat Woodstock — 
Montmagny Ingersoll 


North Bay 
Newcastle 
Okanagen Valley 
Owen Sound 
Portage lo Prairie 
Quebec North Shore 
Rimouski 
Sault Ste Marie 
Sorel 
Ste. Agathe ~ 

St. Jéréme 
St. Stephen 
Trail —Nelson 
Summerside 
Valleyfield 
Victoriaville 
Woodstock, N.B. 
Yarmouth 


—® The creas shown in capital letters ore those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow Indicates the group from which they moved. 


ATLANTIC 


ATLANTIC 


Proportion of paid workers within each of the four 

labour market groups, 1955. 
Per Cent 
7 
80 
70 
60 
50 
40 


SEASONAL reductions in employ- 
ment during January and February 
were greater than usual in the 
Atlantic region. Woods operations, 
which had reached a high level 
early in the season, declined 
sharply owing to poor weather 
conditions for cutting and hauling. 
Workers were still being released 
in construction and layoffs were 


30 about normal for the season in 

canning and packing plants. A 

: considerable amount of short-time 

SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE work was prevalent in fish pro- 

cessing plants during the month 

because of lower-than-average 

landings of fresh fish. The estimated number of persons with jobs at 

February 19 was 438,000 compared with 441,000 a month before and 
432,000 a year earlier. 


Employment levels in most industries in the region were about the 
same or higher than a year earlier. The exception was manufacturing, 
which showed notable year-to-year declines in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick. Considerable variations in employment were apparent within 
the manufacturing industry as a whole; year-to-year employment declines 
in iron and steel products and transportation equipment were partially 
offset by gains in food and beverages and pulp and paper. The lower 
levels of employment in the steel products and transportation and equip- 
ment industries had a weakening effect on the Sydney and New Glasgow 
labour markets because of the heavy concentration of these industries 
in these areas. The construction and forestry industries provided more 
employment than a year earlier in all provinces in the region, though 
mild weather was responsible for considerable delays in log hauling. 
Waterfront activity also provided more jobs than a year earlier, princi- 


pally because of the heavier grain cargoes being shipped through eastern 
ports. 


While labour surpluses became more pronounced in almost all areas 
during February, the classifications of these areas remained the same at 
March 1 as a month earlier: three in the moderate and 18 in the sub- 
stantial labour surplus category. This corresponds with the classification 
of the 21 areas in the region a year earlier. 


Local Area Developments 


St. John’s (metropolitan), Remained in Group 1. The peak in unemploy- 
ment was nearly reached during the month as outdoor activities generally 
contracted according to the usual seasonal pattern. Except in iron ore 
mining, employment was about equal to or slightly above that of last 
year. Total industrial employment at the beginning of January was about 
three per cent higher than at the same date a year earlier. 
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QUEBEC 


EMPLOYMENT in the Quebec 


region declined further during QUEBEC 
F b , h | d Proportion of paid workers within each of the four 
ebruary. The sharpest decrease lchour tarkeb aroun: 1955. 


occurred in logging, partly because Per Cent 
of bad weather and partly because 
hauling was being completed. 
Construction activities also were 
reduced and further layoffs oc- 
cured in the food processing, to- 
bacco and beverage industries. In 
contrast to these declines, em- 
ployment in a few manufacturing 
industries, such as textiles and 


clothing, increased during the SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
month. The estimated number of GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 


persons with jobs at February 19, 
was 1,047,000, a decline of 6,000 from a month earlier and 4,000 from 
a year earlier. 


Employment at the beginning of January was higher than last year 
in five of the major manufacturing industries; in the remainder employ- 
ment continued at lower levels. Following a non-seasonal decline in the 
fall and winter of 1953-54 and a levelling-off in the next six months, 
employment in most manufacturing industries declined again this winter 
but at a somewhat slower rate. The textile and iron and steel industries 
are exceptions, employment there having increased slightly. 


Increased labour surpluses in the region were reflected in the re- 
classification of three areas from the moderate to the substantial labour 
surplus category during February. This brought the total in the sub- 
stantial surplus group to 21, one more than at the same time a year ago. 
Three local labour market areas this year were in the moderate surplus 
group compared with four at March 1, 1954. 


Local Area Developments 


Montreal (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. Seasonal 
developments this fall and winter appear to be relatively normal but 
labour surpluses have been heavier than last winter because of the 
greater number unemployed at the beginning of the season. Labour re- 
quirements were increasing in the aircraft, shipbuilding and clothing 
industries. However, hiring generally was slack and further layoffs 
occurred in the steel, tobacco and beverage industries. 


Quebec-Levis (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. Seasonal layoffs 
in construction and forestry swelled labour surpluses. Activity increased 
in the clothing and fur industries but manufacturing failed to show the 
usual increase this fall and winter. Part-time activities in the textile 
industry increased during February. Employment continued at a low level 
in the Levis shipyards. 
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Rouyn- Val d’Or (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 
Despite high levels of employment in mining, labour surpluses increased 
during the month. Hauling operations in logging were largely completed. 
Road construction work ceased and very little other building activity was 
in progress. 


Shawinigan Falls (major industrial). Remained in Group 1. Seasonal 
unemployment has been heavy in construction, transportation and logging. 
Employment increased slightly in woollen textile manufacturing, clothing 
and chemicals but labour surpluses still existed in the iron and steel 
and abrasive industries. Employment was at the seasonal low point in 
retail trade. 


Lachute-Ste. Thérese (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 
Despite the relatively high levels of construction employment, unem- 
ployment was increasing seasonally in the industry. Employment con- 
tinued at a comparatively high level in the textile industry. 


ONTARIO 


EMPLOYMENT in Ontario appears 


ONTARIO to have passed the seasonal low 


Proportion of paid workers within each of the four . F 
labour. market, groups, 1955; point early in February. The number 
Per Cent 


of persons with jobs is estimated 
to have increased by about 12,000 
during the month to reach a total 
of 1,886,000 at February 19; at the 
same date a year earlier, 9,000 
fewer persons had jobs. The in- 
crease during the month was en- 
tirely in the non-agricultural sector; 
the number with jobs in agriculture 
continued to decline. On the other 
SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE hand, unemployment changed very 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP4 little during the month and remained 
higher than a year earlier. 


The upturn in employment was largely the result of the Ford strike 
settlement, as automobile feeder plants gradually recalled the workers 
laid off during the past few months. There was also some rehiring in the 
heavy iron and steel, clothing, textile and electrical refrigerator firms, 
although these increases were mostly small and scattered. Employment 
in the construction industry continued to decline during the early part of 
the month but had levelled off by the end of February. Log cutting and 
hauling were virtually completed during the month. 


The slight upturn in employment was not sufficient to cause much 
change in the local labour market classifications. Brantford changed 
from the substantial to the moderate labour surplus category, and Belle- 
ville-Trenton from the moderate to the substantial category. At the 
beginning of March, therefore, 12 of the 34 areas in the region were still 
in the substantial surplus category and 22 in moderate surplus category. 
A year earlier, seven areas were in the substantial and 25 in the moder- 
ate labour surplus category; two were in approximate balance. 
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Local Area Developments 


Hamilton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. Some re-hiring occurred 
in the iron and steel and some of the clothing firms during the month 
but the improvement was not sufficient to result in the reclassification 
of the area. 


Ottawa-Hull (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Unemployment con- 
tinued to increase slowly during the early part of February as the sea- 
sonal reductions in construction progressed, but employment levelled 
out towards the middle of the month. 


Toronto (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Employment rose somewhat 
in iron and steel manufacturing and in many of the clothing and textile 
firms. At the end of the month, however, surpluses of metalworking 
tradesmen still existed and many of the clothing and textile plants were 
still working short time. 


Windsor (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. The Ford Motor Company 
was back in production by the second week in February and supplier 
plants have now recalled most of their workers. Labour surpluses de- 
clined but not sufficiently to bring the area into the moderate labour 
surplus category. 


Brantford (major industrial). Reclassified from Group ] to Group 2. Some 
employment increases were recorded in the textile, machinery and agri- 
cultural implement industries during the month. 


Belleville- Trenton (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group l. 


PRAIRIE 


EMPLOYMENT in the Prairie re- 
gion as a whole remained reason- 
ably stable during February. Non- 
_farm employment increased during 
the month from the seasonal low 
point reached in January but farm 
employment declined by approx- 
imately the same amount. During 
the week ended February 19, the 
total number of persons at work 
was estimated at 871,000. This 
figure was 13,000 above the 
total for the corresponding date 
a year earlier. 


PRAIRIE 
Proportion of paid workers within each of the four 
labour market groups, 1955. 
Per_Cent 


——— 
80 
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SHORTAGE 
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GROUP 2 
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GROUP 1 


The sharp decline in income from the poor 1954 wheat crop was 


reflected in the lower-than-usual demands for farm labour this winter. 
However, while this loss of income resulted in a general reduction in 
business activity in the rural areas it does not appear to have had any 
significantly depressing influence on industrial employment in the 
major cities. 
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Only one area was reclassified during the month—from the balanced 
to the moderate labour surplus category. At the beginning of March, 
12 areas were in the moderate and eight were in the substantial labour 
surplus category. A year earlier, two areas were in balance, 14 were 
in the moderate and four in the substantial labour surplus category. 


Local Area Developments 


Calgary (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Total employment changed 
very little during the month. Small staff reductions occurred in con- 
struction, sash and door factories, foundries and machine shops. On 
the other hand, more workers were required in retail trade. Employment 
was maintained at higher levels than last year in all industries except 
transportation equipment manufacturing. The net year-to-year increase 
in industrial employment amounted to about five per cent. Construction 
accounted for much of this increase, being unusually active for the 
season, 


Edmonton (metropolitan), Remained in Group 2. Employment remained 
fairly stable during the month but unemployment increased as a result 
of steady influx of workers from other areas. Oil and gas exploration 
crews continued to be very busy and lumber and logging operations 
showed some improvement. All non-agricultural industries recorded 
year-to-year increases in employment, as heavy investment in oil and 
gas development and large construction outlays stimulated business 
in the distributive and retail industries. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan), Remained in Group ]. Manufacturing employ- 
ment showed some improvement in this area during the month as the 
needle trades and heavy iron and steel groups became more active 
following a seasonal upswing in orders. Employment levels were main- 
tained in almost all other industries. The seasonal low point in con- 
struction appears to have been reached during February. Employment 
in this industry was considerably greater than last year. 


PACIFIC 


EMPLOYMENT in the Pacific re- 
gion increased moderately in 
February and was_ substantially 
higher than a year earlier. The 
logging, lumbering and construc- 
tion industries showed the most 
improvement but employment in 
some of the manufacturing indus- 
tries was also higher. The esti- 
mated’ number of persons with 
jobs in the week ended February 
19 was 410,000, an increase of 
5,000 compared with January 
and of 18,000 compared with a 
year before. 


PACIFIC 
Proportion of paid workers within each of the four 
labour market groups, 1955. 

Per Cent 


SURPLUS 
GROUP | 


SURPLU BALANCE SHORTAGE 
GROUP 2. GROUP 3 GROUP4 
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The logging industry, stimulated by a strong demand for logs and 
aided by mild weather, continued to increase production, the levels of 
- activity in several areas being higher than usual for this time of year. 
Lumber markets were brisk and sawmills in most areas were particularly 
busy, except where they had to close for repairs or because of log 
shortages. In the manufacturing sector, machine shops, furniture plants 
and heavy structural steel plants were busier. Construction activity 
also increased during February. 


During the month two labour market areas were reclassified from 
the substantial to the moderate labour surplus category. At the begin- 
ning of March, six of the ten labour market areas were in the substantial 
and four in the moderate labour surplus category. This compares with 
nine areas in the substantial and one in the moderate labour surplus 
category at March ], 1954. 


Local Area Developments 


Vancouver- New Westminster (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1]. In the 
logging industry, camps opened earlier than in 1954 and more workers 
were employed than in February last year. The demand for logs con- 
tinued to be strong. Export and domestic lumber markets were also 
strong and sawmills were very busy for this time of year. In the con- 
struction industry, there was a definite increase in the tempo of oper- 
ations as unusually favourable weather permitted an early start on many 
structures. 


Victoria (major industrial), Remained in Group 2. Most logging operators 
resumed production. All larger sawmills were operating at near capacity 
levels, to meet a large backlog of orders. Demand for construction 
labour was steady during the month. 


Prince George (minor). Reclassified from Group ] to Group 2. Unusually 
large crews were employed in the logging industry to provide sufficient 
logs for lumber mills during the period when logging operations have 
to be suspended following the spring break-up. 


Prince Rupert (minor). Reclassified from Group ] to Group 2. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of March 10, 1955) 


Percentage Change 
From 


Principal Items Amount 


Previous | Previous 


Month Year 


Manpower 


Total civilian labour force (a)..............2.0.6+ 5,391,000 + 0.5 + 2.0 
Persons, With JOS o-.cccsusspsnapaaspsnnnanguycteans 5,012,000. + 0.2 + 0.8 
At work 35 hours oF moe ......c.csceccecseee 4,485,000 = Osl — 0.1 
At work less than 35 hours...............05- 399,000 heh +11.5 
Onsh Ort O1Me tecceds seswsukae csp ssetvadasacuduus 47,000 —16.1 —17.6 
Usually work less than 35 hours...... 232,000 + 5.5 +184 
Oc her V6 as OtiGierses cxckissacusanbepesscssemenens 120,000 +14.3 +14.3 
With jobs but not, at. wock <<c<.scccceasessscse 128,000 ARS. +°4.1 
Laid off full week °. ictdsgenceccavveson 23,000 0.0 0.0 
Oth er 6 AB ONG espe asennndesataapsaeepsonekeons 105,000 - 63 Steet 
Paid workers) .iciacenvackcacdier suacsaxihendtonana 3,846,000 a aol. 21.6 ‘ 
DS Are CUE Jonata ted ow ucts canes aden seks 80,000 =—=1. 755 =, as6 
Non=aericujeurall.ccpccv.ccseecssssacersinseste 3,766,000 + 0.6 17 
Persons without jobs and seeking work. 379,000 + 4.4 +20.3 
itegistered for work, NES (b) 
Atlantic 80,001 tae k 
iJuebec 200,755 + 8.7 
Ontario 179,677 +20.9 
Prairie 90, 852 +16-3 
RCITIC Srcis eax ee oe 62,110 —11.2 
Total, all regions 613,395 F get ei 4 
Ordinary claims for Unemployment 
Insurances beneigt. S055 snteik scapes eoasatedocs 543,366 + 9.8 
Amount of benefit payments ..............cse0000- January | $28,372,412 +12.8 
Industrial employment (1949=100) ............ Jaticnsl 109.1 = 0.7 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)...... Jan. 1 103.2 — 4.5 
Imi eration’: -vistvat scxsap opdesntasaxeanisetnsiornea meas Dec. — 8.7(c) 
Industrial Relations 
Strikes and lockouts —days lost ..............4 February +13.8(c) 
No. of workers involved February — 1.5(c) 
No,‘ ofiatrikes <5, ,sctocves eacaeeeecanenes February —35.5(c) 


Earnings and Income 


Average weekly wages and salaries .......... Jan. 1 4°35 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.) .......sccsses0ee Jan. 1 + 1.7 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.) ...... Janes ul + 0.7 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.) ...........s000 Jan. 1 + 2.5 
Consumer price index (av. 1949=100) ...... Feb. 1 + 0.5 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100)] Jane 1 + 1.8 
Total labour income...........c0ssce0 $000,000| Dec. Tea, 


Industrial Production 


Total (average 1935-39=100)s..ceseeseeees iy. + 1.9 
Meainuf ac turing \<cciscsccuscates-csn eeeeteeeeeeeee om Tat 
Durables: ...55iiciuinneeiaunaeeee — 45 
NomDurables + 0.9 


(a) Distribution ot these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from 
Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also 
inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 


(b) See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 


(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year 
with total for same period previous year. 
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Current 


Notes of 


} Interest 


Residential Construction 
Set New Records in 1954 


Residental construction in Canada 
reached record levels last year. New top 
figures were set for the number of units 
completed, the number started and the 
number in various stages of construction at 
year’s end, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 

The number of new dwelling units com- 
pleted in 1954 rose 5-3 per cent to 101,965 
from 96,839 in 1953, while the number 
started climbed 10-9 per cent to 113,527 
units from 102,409, and the number still 
under construction at the end of the year 
14-5 per cent to 68,641 units from 59,923 
at the end of 1953. 

Dwelling units completed in urban areas 
rose to 86,669 from 80,226 the year before, 
starts to 96,780 from 85,863, and the number 
still under construction at the end of the 
year to 54,645 from 45,941. 

In rural areas the year’s completions 
declined to 15,296 from 16,613 but the 
number started rose slightly to 16,747 from 
16,546 and the number under construction 
at the close of the year to 13,996 from 
13,982. 


U.S. Has Second Best 
Housing Year in 1954 


Non-farm housing starts in the United 
States totalled 1,215,500 in 1954. A 
smaller-than-usual decline in December 
rounded out the most active fourth 
quarter on record. 


The 1954 total was second only to the 
1950 figure of 1,396,000 and 10 per cent 
higher than the 1,103,800 units put under 
construction in 1953, according to a US. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics report. 

The December total of 91,000 included 
89,600 privately owned units, which repre- 
sented a seasonally adjusted annual rate of 
1,473,000 starts. This was an unprece- 
dented rate for December, and nearly 
equalled the peak rate (1,496,000) of June 
1950. 
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The increase in 1954 was greatest in 
metropolitan areas as total housing starts 
rose over the year by 12 per cent, to 
897,700. This compares with a 6-per-cent 
advance for the non-metropolitan sections 
of the country. 


Post-War Housing Record 
Set in Britain Last Year 

The number of houses completed in 
Great Britain during 1954 was the highest 
since the war. At 347,605, it was 28,826 
higher than 1953’s total of 318,779. 

In December, completions numbered 
30,662. Although this was 2,843 fewer than 
in December 1953, it was the second highest 
December figure since the war. 

There were 291,477 houses under con- 
struction at year’s end, compared with 
309,442 at the end of 1953. 

Since the war, 1,922,655 housing units 
have been completed in Great Britain. 


Interest Rate Reduced 
On NHA Insured Loans 


Maximum interest rates on loans granted 
under the National Housing Act were 
reduced February 17. 

Hon. Robert H. Winters, Minister of 
Public Works, announced in the House of 
Commons that the interest rate on insured 
housing, home improvement, home exten- 
sion and defence worker loans was being 
reduced from 54 to 54 per cent, on limited 
dividend loans for low-rental housing from 
33 to 34 per cent and on primary producer 
loans, granted to primary industries for 
house construction, from 43 to 44 per cent. 


Co-operative Union Seeks 
Help for Housing Co-ops 

The Government’s refusal to allow hous- 
ing co-operatives to make use of Section 
16 of the National Housing Act was 
criticized by the Co-operative Union of 
Canada in a brief presented to the Cabinet 
last month. 

The delegation believed that such co- 
operatives should be accorded the same 
treatment as limited dividend housing 
corporations under that section. 

The Union’s brief also touched on the 
Income Tax Act, the need for increased 
international trade, and increased technical 
aid for underprivileged countries through 
the Colombo Plan and the U.N. Technical 
Assistance Program. It called for legisla- 
tion that would guarantee advance pay- 
ments made to fishermen by their market- 
ing co-operatives. 
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Production, Earnings 
Rising et Year’s End 

Canada’s composite index of industrial 
production for December was about 2 per 
cent higher than for December 1953 but 
the average for 1954 was down 1-4 per 
cent from 1953’s average. 

The December 1954 index stood at 240-0, 
compared with 235-5 for December 1953. 
It was the third month in succession that 
the index rose over the figure for the 
corresponding month a year earlier. 

Average weekly wages in Canadian manu- 
facturing at the beginning of December 
climbed to an all-time high of $58.17 from 
$58.03 a month earlier and $57.02 a year 
earlier. 

Average hourly earnings rose to 141-2 
cents from 140-5 cents at the beginning of 
November and 188-4 cents at the first of 
December 1953. 


Labour Income 


Canadian labour income in November 
totalled $1,028,000,000, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics estimates. This figure 


was $8,000,000 less than in the preceding 
month but $32,000,000 (3 per cent) more 
than in November 1953. 

Total labour income for the first 11 
months of 1954 was $10,885,000,000, a 2- 
per-cent increase over the 1953 January- 
November total of $10,673,000,000. 


Offers to Call Meeting 
On Needs of Unemployed 

The Canadian Welfare Council said last 
month it was prepared to call a conference 
of the federal and provincial Governments 
to consider governmental responsibilities 
for meeting the needs of unemployed 
persons not protected by the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act. 

Letters have been sent to the Prime 
Minister and the Premiers of all the prov- 
inces asking whether they will support such 
a conference and send appropriate Min- 
isters to participate in it. The Council 
plans to hold the meeting in Ottawa on 
April 1. 

The Canadian Welfare Council in January 
approached all Canadian governments, 
urging them to bring about a federal- 
provincial conference that would take a 
fresh louk at the whole problem of the 
needs of unemployed workers who are not 
eligible for unemployment benefits or, in 
most communities, for any other help from 
public funds (L.G., Feb., p. 142). It 
pointed out that voluntary organizations 
can at best serve only those in the most 
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desperate circumstances and cannot supply 
the security of continuing income, even for 
this limited group, until employment oppor- 
tunities open up. 

Reaction to its recommendation indi- 
cated, the Council reported, little likeli- 
hood of an officially-initiated conference 
being called to deal with this problem. 
The question of how responsibilities for 
financial assistance to unemployed workers 
outside the insurance system should be 
shared among the levels of government has 
never been settled. For any government 
to take a lead in calling a conference 
might place it in the position of seeming 
to assume a degree of responsibility that 
it is unwilling to acknowledge, the Council 
said. 

The Council, therefore, decided to offer 
to supply a neutral ground where federal 
and provincial authorities may meet with- 
out prejudice to their present views in an 
attempt to resolve “what is essentially a 
difference of opinion on a point of juris- 
diction”. : 


Seaway Employment Up 
300 in Seven Weeks 


At the end of February, 1,030 persons 
were employed on the St. Lawrence Seaway 
project. This was an increase of more than 
300 in the preceding seven weeks. 

At mid-January, 700 were working on the 
project and at mid-December, only 500. 

Almost all those who were being hired 
last month were at least semi-skilled in 
different construction trades. 

The National Employment Service has 
repeated its warning to job seekers that 
they should not move to the project area 
until they have obtained employment 
through the NES. 


Unemployment in Britain 
Much Lower in 1954 


Unemployment in Great Britain during 
1954 was at its second-lowest average since 
the war. 

The Ministry of Labour Gazette reported 
that the average number of workers regis- 
tered as unemployed during the year was 
285,000, compared with 342,000 in 1953 and 
414,000 in 1952. 

Last year’s figure was lower than for any 
year since 1945 with the exception of 1951, 
when unemployment averaged 253,000. 

Earlier the Ministry reported that wages 
had risen 44 per cent last year while the 
general average of retail prices rose 4 per 
cent. Food prices climbed 8 per cent. — 
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U.S. Employment Decline . 
Said Normal for January 


Employment dropped by about half a 
million from December to January in the 
United States, “reflecting the usual mid- 
winter lull in the job market,” the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Commerce said in a 
joint statement issued February 7. 

Initial claims for unemployment insur- 
ance, which reflect new unemployment 
among workers covered by state laws, 
declined by 35,500 to 320,800 in the week 
ending January 23. <A year ago, initial 
claims for the same week totalled 410,600. 

Unemployment totalled 3-3 million in 
early January, about half a million more 
than a month earlier, and insured unem- 
ployment increased by almost 400,000 during 
the same period, the two departments said. 

Total insured unemployment showed a 
slight increase in the week ending January 
15, the Department of Labor reported. 
State reports showed a total of 1,963,800, 
an increase of 7,800 over the previous week. 

Total employment in early January was 
60,150,000, . compared with 60,688,000 a 
month earlier. The number of jobs 
dropped sharply in retail trade, off from 
the Christmas peak, and there were also 
moderate seasonal reductions in construc- 
tion and most other industries. 

The number of employees in non- 
agricultural work declined by 1-7 million 
to 47-8 million during January. Total 
non-agricultural employment, including the 
self-employed, domestics and unpaid 
workers in family-operated enterprises, 
declined by about half a million, to 54-9 
million. 

The decline in employment in January 
in non-agricultural occupations is attributed 
to the taking of the December payroll 
count closer to the holiday employment 
peak and to some employed persons taking 
extra jobs for the holiday period, this being 
counted more than once, the statement 
explained. 

Factory employment, at 15:9 million in 
January, was down about as much as usual 
from the December level. 


President of CBRE, 
H. A. Chappell Dies 


Harry Allen Chappell, President of 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
died unexpectedly in Ottawa on February 
4. He was 51 years of age. 

On February 9, William J. Smith of 
Montreal was named to head the union 
until its triennial convention in September. 
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Harry Chappell 


Mr. Chappell was elected President of 
the CBRE in September 1952 to succeed 
A. R. Mosher, who resigned from that 
office but retained the presidency of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour. 

He took ill last summer while serving as 
adviser to the Canadian worker delegate at 
the 37th International Labour Conference 
at Geneva. Since then, despite a few recur- 
rences, he had appeared to be in good health. 

Son of a blacksmith from Liverpool, 
England, who participated in the Winnipeg 
General Strike of 1919, Mr. Chappell was 
born in Winnipeg. At the age of 16 years 
he went to work in the Canadian National 
Railways freight sheds there. 

He held many positions with the 
Brotherhood, from Chairman of the 
Winnipeg local to Vice-president and then 
President of his Division. Later he served 
as the union’s general representative for 
the Prairie Provinces. 

In Winnipeg he had served on the school 
board and, for two years, as Vice-president 
of the Workers’ Educational Association. 
He was also at one time Manitoba 
provincial chairman of the CCF party. 

Mr. Chappell was a delegate from the 
CCL to the Third World Congress of the 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions at Stockholm, Sweden, in 1953. On 
this same trip to Europe he attended the 
general council of the International Trans- 
port Workers Federation at Copenhagen, 
Denmark. 
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More Unions Decide 
To Ask Wage Guarantee 


Four groups of organized workers in 
either Canada or the United States, one of 
them comprising 350,000 members, have 
within the last month decided to seek a 
guaranteed annual wage in 1955 negotia- 
tions. During the same period, a wage or 
employment guarantee has been won in 
seven places, four of them in this country. 

Early in February six major unions 
representing rail workers in the United 
States announced they would make the 
guaranteed annual wage their chief target 
in this year’s negotiations. The six unions 
represent 350,000 railway shop employees. 

The decision was made by the Railway 
Employees Department of the American 
Federation of Labour. The unions in- 
volved are the Brotherhood of Railway 
Carmen, International Association of 
Machinists, International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, International Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers and Blacksmiths, 
Sheet Metal Workers International Asso- 
ciation and International Brotherhood of 
Firemen and Oilers. 


Montreal Textile Locals 


Montreal locals of the United Textile 
Workers of America (AFL-TLC) decided 
to seek the insertion of a guaranteed wage 
clause in all their new contracts. 

The National Maritime Union (CIO) 
will ask United States shippers with 
whom it has contracts to support a 
“ouaranteed annual employment insurance 
security program” to supplement unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits and guarantee $40 
a week to unemployed regular seamen in 
periods of layoff. Joseph Curran, union 
President, admitted in his union’s paper, 
the NMU Pilot, that the conditions and 
structure of the union make it “difficult” 
to plan an annual wage; the proposal will 
need careful study, he said. 

The fourth group that announced its 
decision to seek a guaranteed annual wage 
this year was the Aluminum Workers 
International Union (AFL), which claims 
50,000 members in 30 United States plants. 

Most important of the wage guarantees 
won last month was that gained by the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters in 
22 midwestern and southern states. Con- 
tracts signed with four employer groups 
assure 185,000 local and long-distance 
truckers of a full week’s pay if they are 
called in for any part of a week. 

The same union later in the month 
signed contracts with 13 petroleum trans- 
port companies in Michigan guaranteeing 
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drivers a weekly wage of $118.25 (40 hours’ 
straight pay with time and a half for 10 
hours or more) for the next three years. 

A guarantee of 40 hours’ “call-in” pay 
is provided in a contract signed by the 
United Automobile Workers (CIO) and the 
Radio Manufacturing Company, Fenton, 
Mich. The agreement provides that every 
hourly employee who begins work on 
Monday is guaranteed 40 hours’ pay for 
the week, even if he works less than 40 
hours. The guarantee will not apply if the 
employee receives advance notice, on the 
Saturday before the work week, not to 
report on Monday. The union had sought 
a guarantee for the entire year; the con- 
tract guarantees no specific number of 
weeks’ work a year. 

In Canada, in the last week of January, 
two textile companies, a brewery and a 
meat processor signed contracts providing 
some form of wage guarantee. 

The Eaton Knitting Co. Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ont., signed an agreement with the Textile 
Workers Union of America (CIO-CCL) 
guaranteeing employment for one year at 
average hourly earnings based on those 
received in the last quarter of 1954. 

The 150 employees affected by the agree- 
ment are in the full-fashioned hosiery 
department of the company. 

About the same time the knitters of 
another textile firm, Pert Hosiery Ltd., 
Montreal, were guaranteed 48 hours’ pay 
each week for a six-month period by the 
terms of a contract which returned workers 
to the shop after a three-month strike. 
Sixty workers are employed by the firm. 

John Labatt Ltd., in a new contract with 
the National Brewery Workers’ Union 
(CCL), has agreed that workers with more 
than 388 months’ service will have con- 
tinuous employment during the contract 
year. 

In Swift Current, Sask., an agreement 
between the United Packinghouse Workers 
of America (CIO-CCL) and Alsask Pro- 
cessors Limited provides for a 36-hour 
guaranteed work week. The contract covers 
36 employees. 


Quebee Machinists Mark 
50th Anniversary 


The 50th anniversary of the founding of 
the Quebec branch of the International 
Association of Machinists was marked last 
month. Among those attending the 
anniversary banquet were Donat Quimper, 
Quebec’s Deputy Minister of Labour, and 
Roger Provost, President of the Quebec 
Federation of Labour (TLC). 


Govt. Ignoring Impact 
Of Automation—Reuther — 


The social impact of automation was not 
given consideration in President Wisen- 
hower’s economic report, CIO President 
Walter Reuther has charged. 

Appearing last month before the Joint 
Congressional Committee on the Economic 
Report, he said the report represented “an 
avoidance of any mention of this tremen- 
dous potential for rapid economic growth 
and improved living conditions”. 

“From the Administration”, Mr. Reuther 
declared, “we have received no analysis of 
this potential, no guideposts for future 
economic growth, no discussion of the prob- 
able temporary dislocations arising from 
automation, no preparation of the Congress 
and the people to meet the new technology 
and to use it for the benefit of the nation”. 


Denies Automation Will 
Bring Mass Joblessness 


A reply to those who have claimed that 
automation will lead to mass unemploy- 
ment and a new definition of the word 
itself were given last month by Benjamin F. 
Fairless, Chairman of the Board of the 
United States Steel Corporation. 

In an address before the Johnstown, Pa., 
Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Fairless main- 
tained that there was nothing new about 
automation “except the word itself”. He 
called it “additional mechanization” and 
traced its history back 300 years to the 
invention of a loom that could weave six 
webs at one time. 

The steel leader’s views were contrary 
to those expressed by Walter Reuther, 
President of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, on the day previous when 
he appeared before the Joint Congressional 
Committee on the Economic Report (see 
above). 

Mr. Fairless contended that wholly auto- 
matic factories where machines with “super- 
brains” turn out products did not exist, 
nor would there be any “in my time or 
yours”. 


Cites Three Examples 


He cited three examples of automation in 
recent years and showed that employment 
had been expanded rather than diminished 
in each case. The expanding use of the 
dial telephone was Mr. Fairless’s first 
example. He observed that in the ten-year 
period 1940 to 1950 the number of tele- 
phone operators increased by 159,000—79 
per cent—despite wide installation of auto- 
matic equipment. 
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The number of accountants, he said, 
increased 71 per cent during the decade in 
the face of the development of automatic 
business machines and the new “electronic 
brain”. 

In the automobile manufacturing indus- 
try, Mr. Fairless said, although automation 
had grown vigorously the number of 
employees had doubled in 14 years. <Auto- 
mobile mechanics and repairmen have 
increased too, he said, and for every new 
job in the automobile industry it is esti- 
mated that five new ones have developed 
in allied fields. 

(In his statement to the Congressional 
Committee, Mr. Reuther also used the 
automobile industry for an example to 
support his contention that automation will 
cause mass unemployment. He said that 
on one production line 41 workers are now 
turning out 154 engine blocks an hour, a 
job that once occupied 117 men.) 

Mr. Fairless noted that the population 
of the United States had increased by 22 
per cent between 1939 and 1953 but that 
the number of jobs rose 35 per cent, or 
half as much again. In the field of manu- 
facturing, where automation has advanced 
most rapidly, employment has gone up 73 
per cent or more, he pointed out. 

“As mechanization has increased the out- 
put and the purchasing power of people,” 
he said “it has also multiplied enormously © 
their demand for services. So they, in 
turn, employ more doctors and dentists, 
more engineers and scientists, and more 
teachers and clergymen.” 


Electrical Apprentices 
Said Lacking in Ontario 


If full advantage of Ontario statutes were 
taken there would be 5,800 electrical 
apprentices in the province; there are 
only 883. 

This was pointed out by Roland DeMers, 
Windsor, Ont., at the sixth annual con- 
vention of the Electrical Contractors 
Association of Ontario. The convention 
later elected Mr. DeMers President of the 
Association. 

Ontario statutes provide for one appren- 
tice per contractor and one for every three 
journeymen he employs, Mr. DeMers 
pointed out. There are 2,500 contractors 
and an estimated 10,000 journeymen in 
the province, he said. On this basis there 
could be 5,800 apprentices. 

In Quebec, there are fewer contractors, 
1,900, but more apprentices, 1,200, he told 
the convention. 

Mr. DeMers urged the Association to 
take action to obtain more apprentices. 
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1954 Immigration Down 
9 Per Cent from 1953 


The number of immigrants to Canada in 
1954 was down 9 per cent from the 1953 
figure. A 34-per-cent decrease for the 
month of December, compared to same 
month in 1953, helped cut the year’s total. 

A total of 154,227 immigrants entered 
Canada in 1954, compared with 168,868 in 
1953. In December, 7,454 entered, com- 
pared with 11,230 in December 1953. 

Of the 1954 total 44,593 immigrants came 
from the British Isles, 58,562 from North 
European countries, 10,110 from the United 
States, and 40,962 from other countries. 


Textile Unions Oppose, 
Mills Seek Wage Cuts 


Two Canadian textile unions have 
formed a united front to resist wage- 
cutting attempts in the industry but 
already one textile mill in this country has 
cut its wage rates and a prominent United 
States textile employer has announced that 
it will seek wage reductions in this year’s 
negotiations. The union at the United 
States plant had previously said it would 
not seek pay increases this year. 

Delegates from the Textile Workers 
Union of America (CIO-CCL) and the 
National Federation of Hosiery Workers 
(CCCL) at a meeting in Montreal at the 
beginning of February agreed to join to 
fight any further attempts at wage cutting 
or elimination of fringe benefits. 

In Hamilton, Ont., a mill put into effect 
a wage cut of 10 cents an hour for piece- 
workers and 4 cents an hour for day 
workers but increased the work week from 
40 to 42 hours. An Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Board hearing on a TWUA applica- 
tion for certification at the mill had been 
held only a short time before the wage 
cut was announced. 

In New England, Wamsutta Mills 
announced last month that it will ask a 
10-cent-an-hour reduction in wages when 
its present contract with the TWUA expires 
April 15. Other textile manufacturers in 
the area are expected to make similar 
announcements. The union had previously 
announced that it would seek no wage 
increases or new fringe benefits. 

The TWUA made it clear, however, that 
it would take a firm stand against any 
reductions. It did agree to wage cuts 
throughout the New England textile in- 
dustry in 1952 and 1954. There have been 
no wage increases there since 1951. 

Following the Montreal conference, the 
unions established a joint committee to 
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investigate all forms of united action 
necessary to ward off a “calculated plan by 
hosiery employers to smash organized 
labour”. 


56 Per Cent of Canada’s 
Disabled of Working Age 

An estimated 423,000 Canadians are 
severely and totally disabled, 56 per cent 
of them of working age (18-64 years), 
according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. But only 15 per cent of them 
depend mainly on employment for support. 

The main source of support for 48 per 
cent of this group came from their family. 
The remaining 37 per cent derived their 
income chiefly from savings, pensions, gov- 
ernment allowances, ete., the Bureau said 
in reporting more results of the 1950-51 
sickness survey. 

Severely and totally disabled persons 
included 134,000 who were unable to be 
employed at all and another 55,000 who 
were unable to be fully employed, 111,000 
housewives, 62,000 retired persons and 
62,000 others including persons who were 
employed, seeking employment, or attend- 
ing school. 


Assistant to Co-ordinator 
Of Civilien Rehabilitation 

Noel Meilleur of Montreal, who has had 
many years of experience in the rehabilita- 
tion of disabled persons, has been appointed 
Assistant to the National Co-ordinator of 
Civilian Rehabilitation. 

For the past five years Mr. Meilleur 
worked for the Rehabilitation Institute of 
Montreal. Before that he had been 
employed for five years by the Department 
of Veterans Affairs in the rehabilitation for 
disabled veterans. 

Mr. Meilleur saw overseas service with 
the Fusiliers Mont Royal during the last 
war. After being wounded in action he 
was retired with the rank of captain. 

Mr. Meilleur had for many years been 
active in community organizations for the 
disabled in the Montreal area. He was a 
councillor in the municipality of Boucher- 
ville, Que., his home for eight years. 


U.S. Employment Service 
To Assist Handicapped 

For the first time, funds appropriated 
for the public employment services in the 
United States have been earmarked for the 
selective placement of handicapped persons 
as the result of a Congressional vote of 
$850,000 for 1955. 


The $850,000, which is to be used for 
services to the handicapped above and 
beyond those already provided for in exist- 
ing budgets, will help state employment 
services provide for “the promotion and 
development of employment opportunities 
for handicapped persons...and for the 
designation of at least one person in each 
state or federal employment office, whose 
duties shall include the effectuation of such 
purposes”. 

It is expected that a closer co-operation 
between rehabilitation and state employ- 
ment services will be achieved as a result 
of Congressional support. To date, some 
states have already begun programs in 
which both rehabilitation and employment 
personnel and services have co-operated in 
helping the handicapped overcome their 
disabilities and obtain work. 


3 Locel Labour Councils 
Elect Women Presidents 

Since the first of the year three women 
have been chosen to head local labour 
councils. This brings to four the number 
of women council presidents in Canada. 

On January 10, the Regina Trades and 
Labour Council (TLC) installed Amy Knox 
as President. Last month the Port Arthur 
Trades and Labour Council (TLC) elected 
Mrs. Marion Kushner its President and the 
Montreal Labour Council (CCL) named 
Miss Huguette Plamondon to its top office. 

They join Mrs. Anna MacLaren, Presi- 
dent of the Lethbridge Trades and Labour 
Council (TLC), first woman ever to be 
elected to such an office (L.G., March 1954, 
p. 394). 

Miss Knox has been active as a member 
of Regina Hospital Employees’ Federal 
Union No. 176 and as a delegate to the 
Regina Trades and Labour Council. Prior 
to her election as President of the Council, 
she held the office of Vice-president. 


Mrs. Kushner, a nurse’s aide at Port 
Arthur General Hospital, is a delegate to 
the Trades and Labour Council from 
Local 268 of the Building Service 
Employees’ International Union. She has 
served on the executive of the Council for 
the past two years and has been an active 
member of the Building Service local since 
its formation four years ago. Previously, 
she was active in a local union of Pulp 
and Sulphite Workers. 

Miss Plamondon, only 29 years of age, 
has been active in the United Packing- 
house Workers of America (CIO-CCL) for 
ten years. She joined the labour move- 
ment in 1945 when, after being dismissed 


from her stenographer’s job with a steel 
company, she went to work as a stenog- 
rapher for the Packinghouse Workers. 

In 1953 she was elected her union’s rep- 
resentative on the Montreal Council and 
last month took over the Council’s top 
office. 


Birt Showler Retires 
From Union Activities 

Birt Showler, MBE, for nearly four 
decades a top labour leader in Canada, is 
retiring on doctor’s orders. For nine years 
he was a Vice-president of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada. 

Mr. Showler, a member of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, was for 
many years Business Agent for the Brother- 
hood in Vancouver. He will continue as 
city alderman in Vancouver, a post which 
he has held for four terms. 


Silby Barrett Receives 
Promotion in UMW 

Silby Barrett, a Vice-president of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour and Cana- 
dian Director of District 50 of the United 
Mine Workers of America (CCL), was 
recently promoted to the position of 
Assistant to the President of the District. 
District 50 includes workers in both Canada 
and the United States and in his new 
position Mr. Barrett will assist in matters 
concerning members in both countries. 

In addition, District 50 in Canada has 
been expanded with the establishment of - 
two new regions. Region 75 includes the 
territory from Brockville west through 
Ontario, together with the Western prov- 
inces, temporarily. Region 76 will include 
the area from Brockville east to the Mari- 
time Provinces, the latter being included 
in the region on a temporary basis. 


B.C. Govt. Honours 
“Mir. Union Label’ 

The Distinguished Service Scroll of the 
British Columbia Government, usually 
awarded only to retiring Lieutenant- 
Governors, was recently bestowed on the 
man who prompted the formation of the 
TLC’s Union Label Trades Department 
and the institution of the annual Union 
Buying Week. 

Ed. Smith, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Vancouver, New Westminster and District 
Union Label Trades Council for 16 years, 
was presented with the scroll by the prov- 
ince’s Minister of Labour, Hon. Lyle 
Wicks, shortly after Mr. Smith had 
announced his retirement from the Council. 
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U.S. President Requests 
Broader Health Plan 


“As a nation, we are doing less than 
now lies within our power to reduce the 
impact of disease,” President Hisenhower 
said in his request to the United States 
Congress for enactment of a broad health 
plan including a reinsurance proposal. 

The heart of the plan was federal rein- 
surance of existing private hospitalization 
and surgical insurance plans, such as those 
operated by Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
groups in many cities. The plan calls for 
the creation of a $100 million revolving 
fund under which a private insurance con- 
cern could insure itself against losses from 
new or expanded health insurance. 


The President said the plan was designed 
to meet these three major needs:— 

1. Health insurance plans providing pro- 
tection against the high costs of severe 
or prolonged illness. 


2. Health insurance plans _ providing 
coverage for individuals and families in 
predominantly rural areas. 


3. Health imsurance plans designed 
primarily for coverage of individuals and 
families of average or lower income against 
medical care costs in the home and the 
physician’s office as well as in the hospital. 


“Many of our fellow Americans cannot 
afford to pay the costs of medical care 
when it is needed, and they are not pro- 
tected by adequate health insurance,” he 
said. “Too frequently the local hospitals, 
clinics, or nursing homes required for the 
prevention, diagnosis, and treatment of 
disease either do not exist or are badly 
out of date. Finally, there are critical 
shortages of the trained personnel required 
to study, prevent, treat and _ control 
diseases.” 


Hospital Bed Capacity Up: 


Population Grows Faster 
Although total bed capacity of Canada’s 
hospitals rose in 1953 to the highest figure 
on record the increase failed to keep pace 
with the country’s rapid growth in popula- 
tion and the ratio of beds to population 
declined for the second successive year. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
reports in its annual report on hospital 
statistics that at the end of 1953 the com- 
bined capacity of hospitals of all types in 
Canada, including mental hospitals and 
sanitoria, amounted to 151,000 beds, enough 
to accommodate slightly more than 1 per 
ee of the Canadian population at that 
ime. 
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There has been a steady and continuous 
growth in Canadian hospital bed capacity 
in the 21 years from 1932 to 1953 for which 
the DBS report presents comparative 
figures. 


IWA Convention Criticizes 
Immigration Policy 


Canada’s immigration policy was sharply 
criticized and labour unions were warned 
of the changes automation will bring in 
bargaining tactics at the 18th annual con- 
vention of the British Columbia district of 
the International Woodworkers of America 
(CIO-CCL), held in Vancouver February 
14 to 17. The Woodworkers, who make up 
British Columbia’s largest union, claim 
32,000 members in the province. 

Announcing that labour is not opposed 
to immigration but believes in a policy of 
planning, Henry Weisbach, Political Action 
Director of the Canadian Congress of 
Labour, charged that the present policy is 
“a crime against thousands of Europeans 
being dumped here to swell the army of 
unemployed”. Mr. Weisbach spoke of the 
dangers Canadian labour faces from 
restrictive legislation, unemployment and 
unplanned immigration and warned that 
big employers were promoting immigration 
in order to cut wages. 

“Labour must insist on compensation 
through higher wages when automatic 
machinery takes over,” warned Wood- 
workers’ International President Al Hartung, 
speaking on the development of automa- 
tion in industry. He said that higher 
wages was the only way in which purchas- 
ing power could be maintained. 

“Automation can be the greatest boon 
to mankind if government, business and 
labour sit down together and do some 
planning,’ Mr. Hartung declared. 

Alberta will be the scene of a full-scale 
organizational drive sponsored by the 
British Columbia section of the union, 
according to a report released to the 
convention. 

The convention also:— 

Approved a political action program 
which did not specifically support any 
party. 

Went on record as favouring the no- 
raiding agreement between the TLC and 
the CCL and agreed to assist, where 
possible, measures taken towards a merger 
of the two bodies. 

Approved swing shifts in the lumber 
industry. 

Decided to prepare a brief for the Sloan 
commission. 
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MeGill Conference to End 
With Panel Discussion 


The president of one of Canada’s major 
labour federations will be one of the two 
discussion leaders at the panel discussion 
that will bring to a close McGill 
University’s seventh annual industrial rela- 
tions conference. The other discussion 
leader will be a management representative. 

Gérard Picard, President of the Cana- 
dian and Catholic Confederation of Labour, 
and J. Massicotte of the Primary Textiles 
Institute are the two discussion leaders. 
Five speakers will complete the panel. 

The conference, whose central theme is 
industrial dispute settlement, will be held 
April 18 and 19 at the University. 

The five speakers on the panel, all of 
whom will present papers to the confer- 
ence, are: Dr. Wilbert E. Moore, Princeton 
University; Prof. David L. Cole, Cornell 
University; J. C. Adams, Central Ontario 
Industrial Relations Institute; Eamon Park, 
United Steelworkers of America (CIO- 
CCL); and Prof. H. D. Woods, Director, 
McGill University’s Industrial Relations 
Centre, sponsor of the conference. 

Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, will be the speaker at the confer- 
ence banquet on April 18. 


“Unemployment Insurance 
For Fishermen’’—Senator 


A social security measure “in the nature 
of unemployment insurance” should be 
made available to fishermen, Senator 
Calvert C. Pratt said last month in the 
Senate debate on the Speech from the 
Throne. Such a measure might stem the 
loss to the fishing industry of the younger 
men, he believed. 


While he had no “cut and dried plan 
to submit,” Senator Pratt offered several 
suggestions on an unemployment insurance 
plan for fishermen. 


“There would have to be some method 
of determining the number of days which 
a self-employed fisherman actually has 
worked in a given period,” he said. “The 
length of a fishing season for the purpose 
of such a measure should be determined in 
advance of the fishing season for different 
areas; it varies with different areas. 


“Nothing should be done to reduce the 
incentive for fishermen to take other work 
in the off season. Of most importance is 
it that there be the incentive for fishermen 
to work for the greatest possible produc- 


-tion and for the longest period of fishing.” 
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A start would have to be made with a 
voluntary plan, Senator Pratt continued. 
“Premiums could be paid by authorized 
deductions from payments for fish deliv- 
ered to purchasers, who will be responsible 
for turning in the collections. Perhaps 
what might ordinarily be an employer’s 
contribution could, in cases where there is 
no employer, be paid as an assistance 
allowance by the Government; or alter- 
natively, if it were feasible, an export tax 
on certain types of fish exports might be 
made for the purpose of rounding out the 
contributions to the fund. 


“To get something practical started it 
might indeed have to be inaugurated as a 
joint insurance and assistance plan,” he 
said. 

The fishermen point out that the labourer 
on the land who handles the fish after it 
has been caught receives unemployment 
insurance when he is laid off but the 
fisherman himself, “restricted by nature to 
a seasonal occupation,” receives no insur- 
ance benefit, Senator Pratt said. 

“Fishermen in consequence of this 
become discouraged, feel they are treated 
unfairly and lose interest in their voca- 
tion,” he warned. 


Many States Improving 
Unemployment Benefits 


James P. Mitchell, United States Secretary 
of Labor, announced last month that since 
the first of the year, legislation to improve 
state unemployment insurance laws had 
been adopted by four states, introduced in 
twenty more and proposed for introduction 
in four others and Hawaii. 

In 22 states the new legislation provides 
for maximum weekly payments ranging 
from $25 in Texas to $40 in Illinois. In 
Kansas and Utah, legislation has been 
introduced to pay maximum benefits 
equalling half of the average weekly wages 
in those states. 

Mr. Mitchell wrote to all state governors 
last November 27, urging them to seek 
unemployment insurance legislation provid- 
ing for increases in both benefits paid and 
the duration of benefit payments. The 
goal hoped for by the United States federal 
administration is to have most unemployed 
workers receive half their regular weekly 
earnings and to provide protection for at 
least 26 weeks. 

Jobless pay nationally in the United 
States averages $25 a week, compared with 
the average factory salary of $74. 
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Blind Persons’ Allowances 
Decrease in 4th Quarter 


The number of blind persons in Canada 
receiving allowances under the Blind 
Persons Act decreased during the fourth 
quarter of 1954 from 8,173 at September 30 
to 8,121 at December 31. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$716,861.15 for the quarter, compared with 
$723,650.79 in the preceding quarter. Since 
the inception of the Act, the federal 
tovernment has contributed $8,787,921.24. 

At December 31, 1954, the average 
monthly allowance in the provinces ranged 
from $37.22 to $39.70. In all provinces the 
maximum allowance paid was $40 a month. 


Lawyer Urges Changes 
In Labour Relations Act 


In a paper presented to the labour 
legislation committee of the 9th conven- 
tion of the Quebec Bar Association, Jacques 
Perreault, QC, of Montreal, expressed 
regret that the province’s Labour Relations 
Act does not expressly require employers 
and trade unions to enter into collective 
agreements. 

The law, he said, should impose on 
employers and employees an obligation to 
do this within a set period of time. 

Mr. Perreault also said that the rights 
and powers of the Quebec Labour Rela- 
tions Board should be more definite. 

In questions of union recognition, he 
suggested that the Board should order a 
secret vote in order to enable the employees 
to decide what labour organization shall 
have the right to represent them for the 
purpose of concluding a collective agree- 
ment. 

The speaker also suggested that the law 
should provide sanction for the decisions of 
arbitration boards or courts so that their 
influence may be more effective in the 
settlement of disputes between employers 
and employees. He specified that the law 
should provide for a strike vote in cases 
where the two parties do not submit to 
the arbitration law. 


‘According to Mr. Perreault, the decision 
should become enforceable if the vote 
proves negative. On the other hand, if 
the rule is decided upon, the same arbitra- 
tion award should become enforceable if 
the parties cannot come to an understand- 
ing after a strike of two or three months. 
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Old Age Assistance Paid 
To 94,000 at Year’s End 


The number of persons receiving old age 
assistance in Canada increased during the 
last quarter of 1954 from 93,972 at 
September 30 to 94,022 at December 31. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$5,228,092.87 for the quarter, compared with 
$5,217,986.32 in the preceding quarter. Since 
the inception of the Act, the federal 
Government has contributed $57,329,263.22. 

At December 31, 1954, the average 
monthly assistance in the provinces paying 
a maximum of $40 a month ranged from 
$33.58 to $37.81, except for one province 
where the average was $27.23. In New- 
foundland, which pays a maximum of $30 
a month, the average was $29.36. 


Family Allowances 


At December 31, 1954, family allowances 
were being paid to 2,176,130 Canadian 
families for 5,104,662 children, the House of 
Commons was told by F. G. Robertson, 
Parliamentary Assistant to the Minister of 
National Health and Welfare, in answer to 
a question. In December, a total of 
$30,842,458 was paid in family allowances. 


Plen Equal Pay Gradually 
In British Civil Service 


A plan to bring in equal pay for women 
in Britain’s non-industrial civil service on 
a gradual basis has been announced by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The arrange- 
ment will cover 155,000 women. 

From January 1 of this year, increases 
will take place annually, until 1961, when 
men and women will be receiving equal 
pay for the same work. 

The 36,000 non-industrial civil servants 
not included in the arrangement (mostly 
telephonists and telegraphers) will have 
their case considered separately. 

Women in the industrial civil service 
(Royal Ordnance factories) were not in- 
cluded, the Chancellor explained, because 
the Government considered it essential to 
follow the fair wage principle and to con- 
tinue, as at present, to pay its women 
employees in industry in accordance with 
the general practice in the trade concerned.- 


Proceedings of Parliament of Labour Interest 


January 24 
Unemployment Percentages 


The Minister of Labour supplied the 
following information in reply to a ques- 
tion concerning the percentage of unem- 
ployment to the population and to total 
employment in 1950, 1951, 1952, 1953 and 
1954: 


National 
Labour Force Employment 
Survey With- Service Appli- 
out Jobs and cations for 
Seeking Work Employment 


as per cent of 
Population (1) 


as per cent of 
Population (1) 


Dec. 14, 1950 (2) ... + Be 2-1 
Dec. 13, 1951 (2) ... 2-4 
TPeOr 1G, TO5I | 6 sens 1:3 2-4 
Weds 73,1983) scares. 1-9 3°3 
Dec. 115, 1054 vie. cke 2-4 3°5 
National 


Employment 
Service Appli- 
cations for 


Labour Force 
Survey Without 
Jobs and Seek- 
ing Work as Hmployment as 

per cent of per cent of 
Civilian Labour Civilian Labour 


Force Force 
Dace 16, 1O60. vaswse. tae 4-0 
Deer 13, 191s 4°5 
Deo: 18,1052 sco. 2°5 4+5 
Dec. 12, 1953 ....... 3°6 6-4 
) OY:( ame b eae C7 See 4-6 6-7 
January 27 


Layoffs in the Aireraft Industry 


Asked if protests had been received from 
labour bodies in Winnipeg concerning lay- 
offs in the aircraft industry and for a 
statement on the matter, the Minister of 
Trade and Commerce replied that repre- 
sentations had been received. 

By January 31, he said, layoffs at 
MacDonald Brothers Aircraft Limited 
would total approximately 100. Some two- 
thirds of the layoffs are the result of cut- 
backs in the turbo department supplying 
parts to A. V. Roe. A further slight reduc- 
tion would take place in February or 
March, after which employment is expected 
to remain reasonably steady for the next 
year. 

As regards Trans-Canada Air Lines, at 
present 632 persons are employed on main- 
tenance work for the RCAF, the Minister 
said. This work is to be transferred back 
to the service by the summer. In the 


(1)—Population figures refer to persons 14 years of 
age and over in civilian non-institutional categories. 

(2)—No labour force survey data available for 
December in 1950 and 1951. 
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meantime, it is expected that some 300 
additional men will be employed at 
Winnipeg on the Viscount program. This 
will bring the total layoff between now and 
next June to about 332 persons. 


January 28 
Federal Labour Code 


In a reference to press reports to the 
effect that the validity of the federal labour 
code had been questioned, the Minister of 
Labour was asked if he was prepared to 
make a statement on the progress being 
made with respect to revision of federal 
labour legislation. The Minister replied 
as follows: 


I assume the question refers to the refer- 
ence made by the Governor General in 
Council to the Supreme Court of Canada 
under the provisions of the Supreme Court 
Act of certain questions of law relating to 
the application and validity of the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act. This reference has been set down by 
the Supreme Court for hearing during the 
current week and I understand the hearing 
is being proceeded with at this time. 

Hon. members are probaly aware that 
disputes arising in connection with the 
employment of longshoremen and stevedores 
in the loading and unloading of ships have 
been handled by my Department under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act since its inception, and prior to that 
for many years under the earlier Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act. 

However, in 1954, upon an application 
made by District No. 50 of the United Mine 
Workers to the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board under the provision of the Ontario 
Labour Relations Act, that Board accepted 
jurisdiction and certified the applicant 
union as bargaining agent for employees of 
the Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company 
employed in the loading and unloading of 
ships at the docks in Toronto harbour. 

The validity of this order of the Ontario 
Board was challenged by a rival union which 
had theretofore exercised bargaining rights 
for these employees, namely, the Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees. 

The Attorney-General of Ontario inter- 
vened in these proceedings and gave notice 
to the Attorney-General of Canada that in 
the proceedings the constitutional*validity of 
the federal statute, the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act, would be 
brought into question by the province on the 
ground that the act is ultra vires to the 
Parliament of Canada because it is legisla- 
tion in relation to property and civil rights 
in the province. 

Since the validity of the federal legisla- 
tion was thus raised in the proceedings, it 
was considered advisable by the Government 
to have the application of the federal legis- 
lation in respect to the employees settled 
with the least possible delay by reference to 
the Supreme Court of Canada, and at the 
same time to obtain the opinion of the 
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Supreme Court on the question raised by the 
Attorney-General of Ontario, namely, the 
jurisdiction of Parliament to enact the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act. The following questions of law 
have therefore been submitted to the 
Supreme Court of Canada for hearing and 
consideration, namely: 


(1) Does the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, Revised Statutes 
of Canada, chapter 152, apply in respect of 
the employees in Toronto of the Eastern 
Canada Stevedoring Company Limited 
employed in connection with the loading and 
unloading of ships? 


(2) Is the Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act ultra vires to the 
Parliament of Canada, either in whole or in 
part and, if so, in what particular or 
particulars and to what extent? 

Decision on the matter of amendments to 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes In- 
vestigation Act will be deferred pending 
receipt of the report of the Supreme Court 
on this reference... . 


The railway unions representing non- 
operating employees of the railways have 
indicated that it is their intention to under- 
take an early study of the provisions of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act relating to conciliation and to 
thereafter make appropriate representations 
to the Government. Naturally, we would 
want to have the benefit of such repre- 
sentations and to have the opportunity of 
studying them when they are- forthcoming. 
Consequently, for this reason also, we are 
postponing any further amendment to the 
Act for the time being. 


January 31 
Joint Consultation 


Consultation between management and 
labour.as a means of improving the coal 
mining industry was advocated during a 
discussion of the impact on industry of 
technological advance. 


Referring to the “disheartening picture” 
of the industry as presented in the recent 
report of the Dominion Coal Board, A. J. 
MacHachen, the member for Inverness- 
Richmond, said: 


_The predominant characteristic of Cana- 
dian coal mining is that the labour bill 
makes up the major part of the total 
production cost. At the moment the wage 
bill or, if you wish, the income to the 
worker is such that about 53 cents of every 
dollar spent on coal production goes to the 
working force. If a wider definition is 
taken of the wage bill, then 60 cents of 
each dollar goes to the working force. 


_ I am not suggesting that wages in this 
industry are too great; far from it. This 
fact, however, namely the proportion of 
labour cost. to total production cost, is 
suggestive of a solution. This means that 
the working force in the coal mines, if 
properly organized and activated, could 
effect substantial reductions in total cost 
through | their ability to control the wage 
bill which is such a large share of the 
total operating costs. 
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I am convinced that if coal miners were 
given an opportunity to influence production 
decisions, improvement would definitely 
result. The miners and their families are 
those most vitally concerned with the welfare 
of this industry. Seldom, however, is any 
thought given to the best method of 
harnessing this great human resource for 
the rehabilitation of the industry. I suggest 
that the Dominion Coal Board, management 
and trade unions could examine with profit 
those instances, of which there are now a 
growing number, where this approach has 
brought about the kind of atmosphere that 
is conducive to improving production 
efficiency. 


February 7 
Human Rights 


Draft Bill of Rights introduced by Mr. 
J. G. Diefenbaker (Prince Albert). The 
Bill would ensure, among other rights, 
freedom of religion, freedom of speech and 
freedom of the press and radio. 


February 8 
Voluntary Revocable Check-off 


The House of Commons voted down by 
133 to 54 a bill to make the check-off of 
union dues, on a voluntary basis, com- 
pulsory for employers under federal 
jurisdiction.* 

Speaking during the debate on the 
motion, the Minister of Labour said his 
Government is of the opinion that the 
check-off is a matter for collective 
bargaining. 

The Minister laid before the House a 
table showing the results of a survey of 
the instance of the check-off in all its 
various forms in industrial establishments 
coming under federal jurisdiction. Out of 
392,500 employees under federal jurisdic- 
tion, it showed, 277,800 were covered by 
collective agreements, of whom 223,400 had 
some form of check-off. 


February 9 
Equalizing of Educational Opportunity 


On the ground that federal control might 
be involved and provincial autonomy in- 
fringed, the Minister of Citizenship and 
Immigration opposed a motion introduced 
by Mr. R. R. Knight (Saskatoon) propos- 
ing federal grants to the provinces for 
education. The motion read as follows: 


*On February 7 the Government of Guatemala 
restored a regulation that makes it obligatory for 
an employer to deduct union dues from his 
employees’ pay if they request it. The original 
decree, issued only a short time before, eliminated 
any employer obligation to checkoff union dues. The 
amended version eliminates only any employer 
obligation to checkoff ‘‘extraordinary”’ dues. 
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—- 


That, in the opinion of this House, the 
Government should take into consideration 
the advisability of taking steps to relieve 
the financial crisis in education, without 
encroaching in any way on the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the provinces in this field, by 
granting financial assistance to the various 
provinces for the expansion and equaliza- 
tion of educational opportunity across 
Canada. 


The debate was adjourned. 


February 10 
Employment on St. Lawrence Seaway 


In reply to an inquiry concerning the 
methods being used in the recruitment of 
personnel for employment on the St. 
Lawrence Seaway, the Minister of Labour 
said that the National Employment Service 
has, from the beginning, participated in the 
planning, both as to recruitment of workers 
within Canada and in simplifying the 
movement of workers to and from across 
the international boundary. 

No outside organization, said the Min- 
ister, has been authorized to indicate that 
it is acting as an agent for the Seaway. 


February 11 
Equal Pay Bill 


Bill to provide for equal pay for equal 
work, introduced by Mrs. Ellen Fairclough, 
member for (Hamilton West), read a 
second time. 

Speaking on the bill, the Minister of 
Labour recalled that when it was intro- 
duced last year he stated that, although in 
agreement with the underlying principle, 
further investigation was required before 
he could support the measure. 

The question is not one alone of equal 
pay for equal work, he said; it involves 
the larger problem of women’s wages in 
general. This whole problem is one that 
the new Women’s Bureau has set itself 
to study. 

Later in the debate, the Minister said: 


I wish to repeat that I support fully the 
principle of equal remuneration for equal 
work, and all reasonable and _ practical 
measures for the extension of the applica- 
tion of the principle in this country. Since 
the recent establishment and organization of 
our Women’s Bureau the Department has 
done a good deal in this regard. It is the 
view of those who have engaged in this 
study that further investigation is desirable 
before conclusions are reached as to 
the kind of legislative action in the federal 
field. I wish to assure my hon. friend that 
this investigation will be carried forward 
quickly to completion. And in doing so 
there will be opportunity for all private 
organizations and groups who have expressed 
general views in support of the legislative 
approach to confer with my Department and 
produce relevant data in support of their 
views. That we will warmly welcome. 
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I hope that in view of what I have said, 
and after a discussion of this matter, the 
sponsor of this bill will not wish to press 
it to a vote but will feel that she has 
accomplished her purpose. If she finds that 
is not possible, it will be clear from what I 
have said that while I am not denying the 
good principle involved here, I shall have to 
dy against second reading of this particular 

ill. 


The debate was adjourned. 


On February 15, the sponsor of the bill 
requested that it be put to the vote. The 
motion was defeated, 107 to 83. 


February 14 


Guaranteed Annual Wage 


The incidence of the guaranteed annual 
wage in Canada was the subject of an 
inquiry by the member for Winnipeg North 
Centre, Stanley Knowles. 


Asked how many collective agreements 
include provision for the guaranteed annual 
wage and the number of employees covered 
by such contracts, the Minister of Labour 
replied: 

A study of guaranteed wage and employ- 
ment plans in collective agreements in a 
selected sample of 937 agreements covering 
610,000 workers or about 40 per cent of the 
total number of workers under collective 
agreements was published in the Lasour 
GAzETTE of September 1953. In this sample 
two guaranteed annual wage plans were 
found in the manufacturing industries and 
three in non-manufacturing industries. The 
total number of workers covered by these 
five agreements was 1,900. One of the five 
plans ine since been discontinued. : 

In a survey of working conditions in April 
1954, which was answered by 6,684 manu- 
facturing establishments with 802,500 plant 
employees, eight establishments with total 
employment of 1,050 replied that they had 
an annual wage guarantee. Of these eight 
establishments, ve reported having no 
collective agreement and in the remaining 
three plants a guaranteed annual wage 
provision was not included in the agree- 
ments. 


The Minister was also asked if his 
Department is making any studies as to 
the possibility of encouraging inclusion of 
a guaranteed annual wage provision in 
collective agreements. His reply was no, 
but that studies of a general nature are 
made as he had indicated. The usual 
practice followed, he added, is to report 
on studies of this nature in the Lasour 
GAzErTn. 


Income Tax Exemptions 


By a vote of 86 to 60, the House of 
Commons defeated a motion to remove the 
3-per-cent floor in relation to the deducti- 
bility of medical expenses for income tax 
purposes. 
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February 16 
National Housing Act 
A reduction in the maximum interest 
rate on insured loans under Part I of the 
National Housing Act from 53 per cent to 


54 per cent was announced by the Min- 
ister of Public Works. 


February 17 
Disabled Persons Act 


Asked which provinces had signed agree- 
ments under the Disabled Persons Act, the 


Minister of National Health and Welfare 
replied that agreements have been signed 
and completed with New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, Saskatchewan, Alberta and Prince 
Edward Island and that, with the exception 
of Prince Edward Island, allowances are 
now actually being paid by these provinces 
under the disability program. 

Agreements have been signed with 
Ontario and Manitoba, the Minister added, 
and it is hoped they will be completed at 
an early date. Signed agreements have not 
yet been received from British Columbia, 
Newfoundland and Quebec. 


Labour Briefs Presented to Provincial Govts. 


Duplessis Warns Labour 
To Shun Political Action 


Quebec’s Premier has warned that labour 
organizations engaging in political action 
“Will suffer the consequences”. 

The Hon. Maurice Duplessis made this 
declaration when the Quebee Provincial 
Federation of Labour (TLC) presented its 
annual brief February 9. He congratulated 
the organization on not associating politics 
with labour questions. 

The brief was read by the Federation 
President, Roger Provost, who headed the 
delegation. 

In reply to certain recommendations con- 
tained in the brief, the Premier disclosed 
that his government will shortly submit 
amendments to the Labour Relations Act 
intended to deal severely with employers 
who, in practice, do not respect the rights 
of unions. 

He said that he was in favour of increas- 
ing the amount of the fines provided for 
employers who dismiss, suspend or transfer 
a wage-earner because of union activities. 

He added that other amendments will be 
made for the purpose of curbing injunc- 
tions which impede the settlement of labour 
disputes. He emphasized that injunctions 
have been done away with but said that 
certain judges consider that they can still 
be granted. 

The Federation’s brief stated that the 
atmosphere of industrial relations in Quebec 
is far from improving; for this state of 
affairs it blamed “labour legislation and the 
increased resistance of employers”. It added 
that the workers’ right of association is 
now being “disregarded and_ frequently 
denied and scoffed at”. 

In the field of arbitration, the Federation 
pointed out that the choice of arbitrators 
is becoming more and more difficult 
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because of the limited number of known 
persons enjoying the confidence and respect 
of the parties. The Federation suggested 
that the Superior Labour Council draw up 
a list of impartial persons who could act 
as arbitrators. 

The Federations also recommended that 
unions be allowed to prosecute employers 
just as employers can prosecute unions. In 
this connection, the Premier stressed the 
fact that he intended to forward this 
recommendation to the Right Hon. Mr. 
Justice Thibaudeau Rinfret, to whom the 
Government intends to entrust the revision 
of the Civil Code of the province. 

The main brief of the Federation was 
followed by a supplementary brief which 
contained several other recommendations, 
including those recommending :— 

Limiting to 12 months the duration of 
collective agreements signed between 
municipal and school corporations and 
their employees following arbitration; 

Legislation to make pension funds com- 
pulsory for firemen and the payment of 
allowances to the wives and children of 
firemen who lose their lives while carrying 
out their duties; 

A special tax for shopping centres and 
chain stores; 

The concluding of an agreement with 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion so that those who want to become 
home-owners may take advantage of both 
the federal and the provincial housing 
laws; 

Compulsory automobile insurance; 

Establishment of permanent 
courts ; 

An inquiry into the price of medicine. 


labour 
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Alberta TLC Federation 
Asks Labour Act Changes 


A separate section of the provincial 
Labour Act, which would cover employees 
in the construction industry, was requested 
in the annual brief of the Alberta Federa- 
tion of Labour (TLC) presented to the 
provincial Government December 7. The 
labour brief said that a separate section 
was necessary in view of the specific 
problems affecting the construction industry. 

Amendment of the Act in order that 
government employees might “enjoy the 
benefits” of collective bargaining was also 
requested by the Federation, which noted 
that the Government was denying to these 
workers what it prescribed for other citizens 
of the province. 

Changes in elections conducted under the 
Labour Act were called for in order that 
bargaining agents would be elected by a 
majority of the workers entitled to vote. 
The Federation pointed out that at 
present workers not voting are considered 
to have voted against certification. In 
addition, the labour body called for strike 
votes on a company basis instead of on a 
shop basis. The brief said that in small 
establishments a worker will often vote 
against strike action because he “does not 
want to be singled out by the process of 
elimination that is so easy under the 
circumstances”. 

The prohibition of injunctions in labour 
disputes was called for by the Federation. 
It requested legislation that would give 
both parties to a dispute the opportunity 
of appearing and stating the facts of the 
dispute before an injunction was issued. 

Terming unemployment “one of the 
greatest factors for your consideration,” 
the labour body urged the enactment of 
the five-day 40-hour week. It said that 
present exemptions under the Hours of 
Work Act have rendered that legislation 
“almost ineffective”. 

An increase in the minimum wage to 
“at least” $1 an hour was urged in the 
brief in order that low-paid workers “may 
have a much-deserved improvement in 
their standard of living”. Terming the 
plight of the unorganized worker living on 
the minimum wage “a pitiful one,” the 
brief said that in many cases both husbands 
and wives were forced to work and that 
this often led to “broken homes and 
delinquent children”. 

A lengthy series of requested amend- 
ments to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act was featured in the Federation’s brief. 
These included :— 

Increases in benefits to 100 per cent of 
earnings. 
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Increases in earnings on which compensa- 
tion is based to $4,000 annually. 


Compensation payments to be based on 
the highest prevailing wage for the injured 
worker’s occupation during employment 
and paid from the time of disability to 
the time of final settlement. 


Compensation to be paid injured workers 
until they are fit to resume employment on 
the job on which they were injured or 
until employment suitable and acceptable 
to them has been obtained. 

The Act to give uniform coverage to 
all occupations. 

All employers to be placed on a single 
schedule with assessments to be paid on all 
employees. 

Retroactive proportionate adjustinanin to 
be made in all pensions under the Act. 


All employees of hospitals to be covered 
by the legislation. 

The enactment of a Fair Employment 
Act, similar to those in effect in other 
provinces and to the Act passed by the 
federal Government, was recommended in 
the brief. The Federation said that though 
the provincial Government was opposed to 
discrimination, there was nothing on the 
statute books to indicate this disapproval. 


A contributory pension plan, adminis- 
tered by the Government, was urged for 
workers in the province who did not have 
the opportunity of working for one 
employer on a permanent basis and who 
because of the nature of their occupation 
or craft are employed by several employers 
in a lifetime. The scheme, in conjunction 
with the Alberta Government Annuity Plan, 
was called “the most feasible” for such 
workers. 


Definite action by the Government in 
favour of union security “wherever the 
majority of employees of an employer vote 
in the affirmative” was urged in the labour 
brief. The labour body said that in many 
cases “dissension is created because a 
minority of employees are content to 
accept all the benefits of a union without 
contributing towards the cost of establish- 
ing these benefits”. The TLC Federation 
said that upon request the Board of Indus- 
trial Relations should be authorized to 
conduct a vote to determine the wishes 
of a bargaining agent concerning union 
security. Where a majority favoured union 
shop conditions, this principle should 
become a part of the collective agreement, 
the brief said. 

Among the other items dealt with in 
the Federation’s 15-page brief were the 
following: statutory holidays, the Trades- 


men’s Qualifications Act, apprenticeship, the 
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union label, camp regulations, health, 
medical research, jury fees, night courts, 
gas and oil prices, automobile insurance, 
highway traffic, motor vehicle inspection, 
the Cities Act, the Boilers Act, the Elec- 
trical Protection Act and gas regulations. 


Nfld. Government Plants 
Aid Company Unions—TLC 
Unfair conditions and inadequate pay 
provisions resulting from unorganized and 
company-union plants were criticized by 
the Newfoundland Federation of Labour 


(TLC) in its brief to the provincial 
Government January 21. In a 12-page 
memorandum, covering 22 topics, the 


labour body called for the exclusion of 
legal counsellors from proceedings of the 
Labour Relations Board, provision for the 
legal application of the union shop prin- 
ciple as part of a collective agreement 
where a certified bargaining agent requests 
it, granting of full collective bargaining 
rights to Government employees, provincial 
support of a national health insurance plan 
and the amendment of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. 

Referring to labour problems in the new 
Government-sponsored industries, the 
Federation said “several instances have 
been brought to our attention where 
workers in these industries were an 
enforced audience on company time to 
hear the plant management tell them the 
usual fairy tale about the desirability of a 
company union in preference to the regular 
type of organization”. 

It added: “We support our Govern- 
ment’s policy of industrial development 
and we wish to see all industries succeed, 
but we cannot be expected to stand idly 
by and permit these industries to be built 
upon the sweat of our people under unfair 
conditions or inadequate pay provisions 
which usually result from unorganized or 
company-union plants.” 

The TLC Federation urged the Depart- 
ment of Economic Development to advise 
“our immigrant employers” that Newfound- 
land unions were prepared to co-operate 
“to the fullest extent possible’ and to be 
“reasonable in all their dealings” pro- 
vided the employers “are prepared to do 
likewise”. 

On the question of barring legal coun- 
sellors from Labour Board hearings, the 
labour body said lawyers are “inclined to 
concentrate upon the art of winning a case 
for a client rather than endeavouring to 
promote peaceful industrial relations”. The 
brief added: “The bald truth of the matter 
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is that legal counsel work for a fee, which 
is their privilege, but they do not have to 
live with their mistakes, which sometimes 
create bitter feelings between employers and 
unions, disturb industrial peace and thereby 
defeat the whole purpose of labour rela- 
tions legislation.” 

Concerning the union shop, the Federa- 
tion called for the amendment of the 
Labour Relations Act so that the union 
shop principle would become part of a 
collective agreement where a_ certified 
bargaining agent requests this from an 
employer. The Federation said “the 
moral, social and economic justification for 
the union shop has, we believe, been 
established and no sound arguments have 
been or can be produced to deny workers 
this condition where a majority of them 
request it”. 

The establishment of “contractual rela- 
tionships” between the Government and 
its employees was urged by the Federation 
in calling for the amendment of the Labour 
Relations Act. It said it could see no 
reason why such employees should be 
denied full collective bargaining rights. 

Amendment of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act so that compensation would 
be based on 75 per cent of the normal 
earnings of an injured workman was 
advocated in the brief. Increases in the 
maximum ceiling wage for compensation to 
$4,000 annually, to $20 per month for a 
dependent child with one parent and the 
minimum widow’s allowances to $75 
monthly were also recommended. 

By establishing a provincial health insur- 
ance plan, Newfoundland would take the 
lead in developing a national program, the 
labour body argued. It added that if this 
were not possible, the Government should 
“officially support” the idea of a federal 
plan through its “connections in Ottawa”. 

Government encouragement of year- 
round construction and federal public 
works projects to take place in the employ- 
ment off-season was recommended in the 
Federation’s brief. It warned that though 
Newfoundland has been more fortunate 
than the rest of the country concerning 
unemployment, the province was still 
“extremely vulnerable” to seasonal unem- 
ployment. 

Federation requests and recommendations 
were also made with respect to the follow- 
ing: power and telephones, jury fees, the 
election act, finance companies, equal pay 
legislation, minimum wages, apprenticeship, 
housing, the Shops Act, the Logging Act, 
social welfare, right of way for children, 
hospital services, road signs, roads and 
highways, and fire departments. 


_— 


AFL and ClO Agree to Merge 


Decision ends 20-year split in United States labour movement. Plan 
adopted calls for creation of single federation that will “preserve 
integrity” of all affiliates; 15 million trade unionists will unite 


A 20-year split in the ranks of organized 
labour in the United States was ended 
February 9 when leaders of the American 
Federation of Labour and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations agreed, at a meet- 
ing in Miami Beach, Fla., to merge the two 
groups. 

The merger plan adopted by negotiating 
teams headed by AFL President George 
Meany and CIO President Walter Reuther 
provides for creation of “a single trade 
union centre which will preserve the 
integrity of each affiliated national and 
international union”. The new federation 
will have approximately 15,000,000 members. 

The two groups. separated in 1935 in a 
dispute between the advocates of indus- 
trial unionism and craft unionism. Nego- 
tiations for unity began in earnest two 
years ago and on June 9 last year 64 AFL 
affiliates and 29 CIO unions subscribed to 
a no-raiding agreement (L.G., June 1954, 
p. 772). 

Both Mr. Meany and Mr. Reuther 
predicted that the necessary ratifications of 
the merger agreement would be obtained 
by the end of the year. 

Following approval by the executives of 
both labour organizations, a formal con- 
stitution for the new federation is to be 
drawn up along the lines of the agreement. 
The constitution must be ratified at 
separate AFL and CIO conventions and 
then by a joint AFL-CIO convention. 


Principles of Merger 


Among the principles incorporated in the 
merger agreement were the following:— 

Each national and international union, 
federal labour union and organizing com- 
mittee holding a charter or certificate of 
affiliation granted by either labour group 
becomes, by virtue of the merger, an 
affiliate of the new federation. 

The integrity of each affiliated union in 
the merged federation is recognized and 
will be established by a provision of the 
constitution requiring every affiliate to 
respect the bargaining relationship of every 
other affiliate and not to engage in raiding 
the established collective bargaining rela- 
tionship of other affiliates. 


Each affiliated union will have the same 
organizing jurisdiction in the merged 
federation as it had before. 

In cases of conflicting and duplicating 
organizations and jurisdictions, affiliates 
will be encouraged to eliminate conflicts 
through the process of agreements, merger 
or other means, by voluntary agreement 
in consultation with the appropriate officials 
of the merged federation. 

The new federation is to be based on a 
constitutional recognition that both craft 
and industrial unions are “appropriate, 
equal and necessary” as methods of trade 
union organization. 

The merged federation will constitution- 
ally recognize the right of all workers, 
without regard to race, creed, colour or 
national origin, to share in the full benefits 
of trade union organization. The federa- 
tion will establish “appropriate machinery” 
to bring about, “at the earliest possible 
date, the effective implementation of this 
principle of non-discrimination”. 

The new federation will “constitutionally 
affirm its determination to protect the 
American trade union movement from any 
and all corrupt influence and from the 
undermining efforts of Communist agencies 
and all others who are opposed to the 
basic principles of our democracy and of 
free and democratic trade unionism”. 

The federation will establish “appro- 
priate internal machinery” in order to 
“keep the merged federation free from any 
taint of corruption or Communism”. 


Government and Structure 


A department, known as the Council of 
Industrial Organizations and comparable to 
existing departments of the American 
Federation of Labour, will be established 
to accept all industrial unions within the 
new body. 

Executive officers will consist of a 
president and a secretary-treasurer elected 
at regular conventions of the federation. 
Initially, both these officers will be elected 
from unions now affiliated with the AFL. 

Organization activities in the new body 
will be headed by a director appointed by 
the president and subject to the approval 
of the executive council. This department, 
which will initially be headed by a member 
of a CIO union, will be provided with the 
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The President of the largest union in 
the United States, who declined to sign 
the AFL-CIO no-raiding agreement, has 
endorsed the agreement to merge the 
two labour organizations. 

Dave Beck, President of the 1,300,000- 
member International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters (AFL), who only two weeks 
earlier had told his own union’s executive 
board that he wouldn’t go along with 
any unity plan that tied his hands on 
jurisdictional issues, said he could find 
nothing in the text of the merger agree- 
ment to which he had any objection. “TI 
am very pleased with it,” he said at the 
meeting of the AFL Executive Council 
that ratified the merger agreement. 

He said he was especially gratified 
that the pact did not compel all unions 
to sign a no-raiding pledge. He reiter- 
ated that he had no intention of signing 
such a pledge voluntarily. 


staff and resources necessary to carry out 


organizational activities in 
with the affiliated unions. 

The “supreme governing body” of the 
organization, which will meet every two 
years, will be the convention. Delegates 
of affiliated unions will vote the per capita 
membership of the unions they represent 
and state and local central bodies will be 
entitled to one vote each at the convention. 

In addition to the president and the 
secretary-treasurer, 27 vice-presidents will 
be elected at the convention and with 
them will form the executive council. The 
council will meet three times a year and 
will be empowered to carry out decisions 
arrived at by the convention and will 
carry out federation policies between con- 
ventions. At first, 17 vice-presidents will 
be elected from AFL unions and 10 from 
CIO affiliates. 

The executive committee, consisting of 
the executive officers and six vice-presidents 
elected by the council, will meet bi-monthly 
to advise and consult with the executive 
on policy matters. In the beginning, three 
vice-presidents will be selected from AFL 
unions and three from CIO affiliates. 

The general board, whose membership 
will include the executive council and the 
president or principal officer of each of 
the affiliated national or international 
unions in the new body, will meet at least 
once a year to decide all policy questions 
referred to it by the executive officers and 
council. The rules of the convention as to 
voting will govern the general board. 

Under the constitution, the merged body 
will have committees in “appropriate 
fields of action” which will be staffed with 
“due recognition” being given to unions 
now affiliated with the AFL and the CIO. 

The new constitution will provide for 
state and local central bodies of the 


co-operation 
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merged organization. The Council of 
Industrial Organizations will be permitted 
to maintain subordinate councils, as now 
provided for departments of the AFL. 
Existing state and local central bodies of 
the two unions will be merged. 


Finances 


The new labour body will take over all 
the assets of the AFL and those net assets 
of the CIO “which bear the same relation- 
ship to the membership of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations (as measured 
by per capita paid as of the date of the 
1954 Congress of Industrial Organizations 
convention) as the net assets of the 
American Federation of Labour as of the 
date of merger bear to the membership of 
the American Federation of Labour 
(similarly measured as of the date of the 
1954 American Federation of Labour 
convention.)” ? 


Within the new body, the Council of 
Industrial Organizations will take over the 
balance of the assets of the CIO, after all 
its liabilities, potential and accrued, have 
been provided for. The per capita tax 
payable by national and _ international 
unions and organizing committees has been 
set at four cents per month. The per 
capita tax of federal labour unions and local 
industrial unions is to be not less than 80 
cents monthly. The Council of Industrial 
Organizations, acting as a department, will 
establish its own per capita charge as. will 
all other departments. 


Existing Agreements 


The present no-raiding agreement will be 
extended for two years beyond its present 
expiration date and amended to make it 
effective between all unions regardless of 
their former affiliation. Both the CIO 
organizational disputes agreement and the 
AFL internal disputes plan will remain in 
effect for unions which have signed them. 
Measures will be taken through a joint 
committee to incorporate all three pacts 
into a combined no-raiding and organiza- 
tion and jurisdictional disputes agreement. 


Methods of Merger 


According to the agreement, merger will 
be aceomplished by the following steps:— 

Both CIO and AFL executive councils 
will meet to approve the pact. (The AFL 
executive council, meeting concurrently 
with the merger negotiations, ratified the 
agreement the day after it was signed; the 
CIO executive board, on February 24. Only 
the CIO Transport Workers (see box, 
page 279) dissented.) 


Upon their approval, a proposed con- 
stitution for the new federation will be 
drawn up by a joint committee and will 
preserve, consistent with the merger agree- 
ment, “the essential features” of the 
present AFL and CIO constitutions and 
the “basic rights and obligations” of unions 
affiliated to each. 

The proposed constitution will then be 
submitted to the executive council of the 
two labour bodies. 

The conventions of both organizations 
will be asked to approve both the agree- 
ment and the constitution. 

A joint convention of the two organiza- 
tions, the first of the new federation, will 
be asked to approve the agreement and 
constitution. 

Initially, the headquarters and field staffs 
of both groups will be retained. A special 
committee of the present executive officers 
of the CIO and the AFL will then make 
“Just, fair and equitable” provisions for the 
integration of these staffs. 

Within two years of the amalgamation 
of the two unions, the existing state and 
local central bodies of both will be merged 
“under the guidance of the officers of the 
merged federation” and by the process of 
“negotiation and agreement”. Until these 
mergers have been completed, the local and 
state organizations are to continue to rep- 
resent the local unions now affiliated to 
them. 

In a joint statement, Mr. Meany and 
Mr. Reuther hailed the agreement as mark- 
ing “the end of the division in the free 


The 170,000-member Transport Workers 
Union (CIO) will not ratify the AFL- 
CIO merger agreement until it has 
received assurances on several points. 
Michael J. Quill, the union’s President, 
said the TWU wanted positive assur- 


ances that:— 
The “fighting spirit of the CIO” would 
not be “swallowed up” by the federation. 
The new labour group would agree on 
a “good, fighting” organizational program. 


would eliminate any 
discrimination in its 


The federation 
kind of racial 
affiliates. 

The AFL would guarantee to wipe out 
all “gangster elements” before the merger. 

The new federation would pledge itself 
to a program of independent political 
action, including the possibility of a third 
party to represent the country’s 65,000,000 
wage earners. 


trade union movement that has existed for 
almost 20 years”. 

The statement said:— 

This agreement will preserve the identity 
and the integrity of the more than 140 
trade unions now affiliated with the CIO 
and the AFL. They will continue, under 
this plan, to conduct their own individual 
collective bargaining with employers, as in 
the past. The agreement provides a 
mechanism for voluntary—not compulsory 
—merger of individual trade unions in the 
same field. Through arrangements to be 
worked out, the members of all affiliated 
trade unions and the general public can 
be assured that the swift progress made 
during the past two years towards the 
elimination of “raids” and “jurisdictional 
disputes” will be continued. 


Canadian Labour Unity Seen Hastened by AFL-CIO Merger Agreement 


News that leaders of the American 
Federation of Labour and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations had agreed to a 
merger of the two groups was well received 
by Canadian labour. All expected that the 
event would hasten the unification of this 
country’s two major trade union organiza- 
tions. 

Claude Jodoin, President of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, said: “I 
am very happy this move has been taken 
by brother unionists in the United States. 
I sincerely hope we can attain the same 
goal here in Canada.” 

The TLC President said the merger will 
be “a wonderful thing” for the labour 
movement and added that “labour will be 
able to realize its platform of principles 
much quicker with a united labour move- 
ment”. 

“T hope the day won’t be too far distant 
when the TLC and the CCL will be able 
to make the same kind of announcement”, 


said A. R. Mosher, President of the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour. He added that 
he did not see “any obstacles to being able 
to do here what they’ve done in the US.” 

A prediction that a TLC-CCL merger 
will now “automatically” follow was voiced 
by William Jenoves, President of the 
Toronto District Trades and Labour 
Council (AFL-TLC). Mr. Jenoves, who is 
also a TLC Vice-president, said the AFL- 
CIO action “will certainly make our 
position here much easier”. He said he 
could see no serious obstacle in the way 
of amalgamation. 

Eamon Park, Legislative Director of the 
United Steelworkers of America (CIO- 
CCL), remarked: “This is the news we’ve 
all been waiting for. Undoubtedly the 
completion of already well developed plans 
in Canada can be expected almost imme- 
diately. The resulting merger will certainly 
give labour a larger and more powerful 
voice in community affairs.” 
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Independent Rail Unions in U.S. Said Interested in Joining Merged Organization 


Serious thought is being given by inde- 
pendent railroad unions in the United 
States to bring their 500,000 members into 
a unified labour movement. A survey by 
A. H. Raskin of the New York Times 
indicated a strong possibility that most of 
the rail workers would come in soon after 
a merged organization was formed by the 
American Federation of Labour and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

Mr. Raskin cited the views of each of 
the independent union heads. W. P. 
Kennedy, President of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, in a formal statement 
said he believed an affiliation proposal 
“might be looked on most favourably” by 
the officers and members of his union. 

A. T. Gilbert, President of the Brother- 
hood of Firemen and Enginemen, said his 
union was under a mandate to seek affilia- 
tion if the AFL and CIO got together. 


He said that he was cordial to the idea of 
coming into a unified organization but the 
filing of formal application would have to 
be passed by the union’s policy committee. 

Guy L. Brown, head of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, said he felt the 
proposed merger could result in “a great 
deal of benefit”. He reserved comment on 
whether his union would affiliate until he 
had more specific information on the 
merger plan. 

R. O. Hughes, President of the Order of 
Railroad Conductors, took a similar view. 
He hoped the merger would prove good 
for all labour but declined to give an 
opinion on what his union would do. 

Mr. Raskin said it was known that the 
AFL and CIO unions feel affiliation of the 
independent rail unions would be a desir- 
able follow-up to their merger. 


AFL Executive Council Faced Heavy Agenda as Well as Merger Plan 


In addition to approving, unanimously, 
the AFL-CIO merger agreement (see 
p. 277), the AFL executive council, which 
met concurrently with the joint unity 
committee that signed the agreement, dealt 
with a heavy agenda. It discussed the 
program to eliminate jurisdictional disputes 
in the construction industry in New York, 
the admission of a union expelled from the 
CIO because of its Communist ties, unem- 
ployment and proposals to combat it, a 
campaign to bring about revocation of 
state “right-to-work” laws, and a program 
to eliminate corruption in union welfare 
funds. 


The arrangement for the settlement of 
jurisdictional disputes among building 
trades unions in New York city was 
threatened by a decision by the New York 
District Council of the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners to boycott the 
arbitration procedures set up by the rest 
of the construction unions for settling such 
disputes. The carpenters union, with 40,000 
members in the city, is the largest in the 
building industry there. 


The peace machinery to which they 
object has existed since 1904 under a 
contract between the Building Trades 
Employees Association and the Building 
and Construction Trades Council. Under 
the agreement, an employer board settled 
inter-union disputes concerning which union 
was entitled to do a particular kind of 
work. The Carpenters recently rejected a 
ruling by the board. 
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Apart from its jurisdictional problems, 
the construction unions agreed to grant a 
no-strike pledge to AFL contractors in 
order that their membership might have a 
better chance of getting work on President 
Hisenhower’s billion-dollar highway pro- 
gram. The aim of the pledge is to enable 
contractors to reduce their bids for road- 
building jobs. The cost cuts would come 
through assurance that expensive equip- 
ment would not be tied up for long periods 
by work stoppages. 

Among the major building trades unions 
signing the no-strike pact were the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners, the International Union of Operat- 
ing Engineers, and the Building Helpers 
and Common Labourers Union. 

Merger of the 70,000-member Interna- 
tional Fur and Leather Workers Union, 
expelled from the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations five years ago on charges of 
Communist domination, with the 282,000- 
member Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen failed to obtain council 
approval. The council took the view that 
the merger plan failed to provide adequate 
safeguards against Communist penetration 
of the Federation. 

Patrick E. Gorman, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the butcher’s union, said that his organ- 
ization would allow the AFL to determine 
whether Communists were still carrying on 
their activities in the fur locals after 
merger. If the AFL found any trace of 


Communist activity, his union would “kick 
out” the entire group of fur and leather 
workers, he pledged. 

Executive council members said that 
there has been no change in their convic- 
tion that Communists retained control of 
the fur union and would use the merger 
to extend their rule over the butchers’ 
organization. The meat cutters were told 
that they face expulsion from the Federa- 
tion if they go through with their merger 
plans. 


(The merger of the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen and the 
International Fur and Leather Workers 
Union was effected February 22 after both 
groups had approved the move. The 
butchers gave their approval February 17, 
contrary to the wishes of the AFL execu- 
tive council. The fur workers announced 
February 22 that a referendum among its 
members had resulted in “overwhelming” 
approval; the vote automatically brought 
the merger agreement into effect. 

(Under the agreement’s provisions, the 
furriers became a department of the meat 
cutters union. Abe Feinglass, Fur Union 
President, and Pietro Lucchi, its secretary- 
treasurer, will become Director and 
Assistant Director of the new “fur and 
leather department”.) 

A warning that unemployment may reach 
four million by the end of March was 
voiced by the Federation’s executive. 
Calling for “sizeable” increases in wages to 
enable workers to buy enough to keep 
business increasing, the council urged the 
following five-point program of government 
action :— 

Federal legislation to liberalize state 
unemployment insurance systems through 
the establishment of higher benefits. 

Establishment of a federal minimum wage 
of $1.25 an hour in place of the 90 cents 
recommended by the President and a cut 
in the statutory work week from 40 hours 
to 35. 


Increased exemptions and lower tax 
rates for persons in the lower income tax 


brackets, with the loss in government 
revenue to be made up through a closing 
of “loopholes” for persons in the upper 
brackets. 


Expansion of public programs for the 
construction of schools, hospitals, roads and 
other major projects. 


Building of at least 2,000,000 units of low- 
and middle-income housing each year 
through a program of federal subsidies and 
low-interest loans. 


In a research report presented to the 
council, AFL economists reported that the 
unionized worker had fared better on the 
wage front in the “recession year” of 1954 
than in any other post-war year. The 
report said that higher hourly wages and 
stable living costs had given most workers 
their greatest gain in purchasing power. 

Though the average pay rise of five to 
nine cents an hour had been “modest” by 
comparison with the increases in previous 
years, the wage-earner received the full 
benefit of his increased wages. In other 
years, inflation had taken much of his gains, 
the report added. 

An attempt to repeal state “right-to- 
work” laws by action in Washington to 
amend the Taft-Hartley Act was forecast 
in the council’s statement setting forth its 
1955 legislative program. At present, the 
Taft-Hartley Act permits compulsory union 
membership but contains a specific provi- 
sion giving state “right-to-work” laws 
precedence over the federal legislation. 

A drastic program, designed to eradicate 
welfare fund rackets, is being sent to all 
AFL-affiliated unions as the result of a 
plan drawn up by the headquarters staff 
under the direction of President George 
Meany. The program will be submitted 
to the Federation’s 111 unions for review 
and suggested changes. 

The council also decided to boycott the 
5th session of the ILO Petroleum Com- 
mittee at Caracas, Venezuela, in April to 
indicate its hostility to the present regime 
in that country. 


Jean Marchand, General Secretary of the Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour, has called for the immediate establishment of an economic and social council, on 
which governments, management and labour would be represented, that would seek 
regional solutions to the unemployment problem. 

Speaking at a labour rally at Sherbrooke last month, Mr. Marchand maintained that 
the blame for unemployment should not be placed on members of Parliament but rather 
on employers, “who hold in their hands the bonds of economic life”. 
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12" Annual Convention of the 
Ontario Federation of Labour (CCL) 


Immediate action to solve unemployment problem demanded. Retiring 
President George Burt voices condemnation of profit system,’ charges 
management with beginning drive to force retreat by organized labour 


Unemployment and increased political 
action were dominant topics of discussion 
at the 12th annual convention of the 
Ontario Federation of Labour (CCL) held 
in Hamilton February 3-5. 


The Federation’s President for the past 
four years, George Burt, announced his 
retirement at the convention; Sam Hughes, 
Assistant Canadian Director of the United 
Packinghouse Workers of America, was 
elected to succeed him. 


George Burt 


In his farewell address to the more than 
300 delegates, Mr. Burt charged that 
private enterprise was a “selfish and 
undemocratic system”. Profit “has been 
given a halo down through the years which 
should be torn off and exposed for exactly 
what it is—a selfish and undemocratic 
system that fails the people of the country 
when it is put to a test,” he said. 


Unemployment was still the most 
important problem facing Canada, Mr. 
Burt went on; he criticized both manage- 
ment and government for not doing any- 
thing to help solve it. He said: 

Not only has the Government sold the 
Canadian working people out by doing noth- 
ing to solve this problem, but they have 
allowed private enterprise to exploit our 
economic heritage without restrictions, and 
with a complete and callous disregard of the 
plight of the working people. 

Employers make no contribution whatso- 
ever to the relief of unemployment. No 
employer made any public suggestion as to 
a remedy and the press did practically noth- 
ing about using their so-called freedom to 
express themselves about this all-important 
problem. 


Mr. Burt charged that management had 
begun an “organized drive” in 1954 “by 
using the unemployment situation as a 
main weapon to force a retreat by organ- 
ized labour’. In this connection, the 
employers have been assisted “by our 
employer-sponsored provincial government 
and sometimes through ignorance, and 
sometimes by design, by conciliation board 
chairmen,” he said. 
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Turning to technological changes in 
production, Mr. Burt said that they posed 
new problems for workers. “The employer 
is insisting on a reduction in the hourly 
wage rate, a reduction in manpower, and 
an increase in production,” he asserted. 
Employers claimed workers no _ longer 
needed skills which were required formerly 
and they had “not proposed anything which 
will allow employees to participate in the 
benefits of this development,” Mr. Burt 
said, 

The retiring President said that the 
guaranteed annual wage goal for 1955 “is 
a modest demand under the circumstances” 
but was not a cure-all for unemployment. 
“The annual wage merely guarantees 
workers who are at work that they get the 
same advantages from the company as the 
company’s employees in the front office in 
respect to an annual wage,” he declared. 

Turning to political action, the labour 
leader warned the delegates to be pre- 
pared for an early election in Ontario and 
“to give more than lip service” when it 
came. He said the trade union movement 
must “break through” on the political front 
in the next year or two, observing that 
“the employers are getting richer and 
richer, the Government is getting deafer 
and deafer and the workers are getting less 
and less money”. 


Unemployment 


The number of jobless in Canada may 
exceed 750,000 by the end of March, con- 
vention delegates were warned by Eamon 
Park, Legislative Director of the United 
Steelworkers of America, in the debate on 
unemployment. He told the convention 
that every penny added to purchasing 
power through higher wages or stepped-up 
government spending would help ward off 
a depression. 

The convention adopted a_ resolution 
demanding immediate and __ large-scale 
public works and housing programs, a 
federal-provincial conference on economic 
problems, provincially-paid relief for the 
unemployed and a moratorium on the 
home mortgages of the unemployed. 


Mr. Park told the delegates that it was 
not the number of immigrants that was at 
the root of unemployment in the country 
but the Canadian economy. “There are 
plenty of things the Government could do 
if it had the guts and the courage and 
stopped aligning itself with management to 
lower (living) standards,” he said. 

A call to organized labour to resist the 
policy of government officials in Ottawa 
that was turning Canada into a “dumping 
ground” for over-production in the United 
States was issued by Harold D’Aoust, 
Canadian Director of the Textile Workers 
Union of America. He accused the Gov- 
ernment of purchasing materials for the 
armed forces from the U.S.A. while Cana- 
dians were being laid off or put on short- 
time work. 


Political Action 


The Federation re-endorsed the Co- 
operative Commonwealth Federation as its 
political arm with only four delegates 
voting against the resolution. The resolu- 
tion attacked the Ontario Government for 
ignoring labour’s needs and charged that 
both the Liberal and the Conservative 
parties were tied to “Canadian capitalists 
who exploit both our resources and our 
people”. 

Speaking in the debate on the resolu- 
tion were Lloyd Fell, Chairman of the 
Political Action Committee of the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour; B. Hargrave, of 
the United Steelworkers; and Donald C. 
MacDonald, leader of the Ontario CCF. 


Immigration Act 


Canada’s Immigration Act was termed a 
“disgrace” by Eamon Park, Chairman of 
the resolutions committee, during the 
debate on immigration. Mr. Park charged 
that the Act contained a colour bar to 
British subjects wishing to enter the 
country that was “far worse” than any 


legislation in the southern part of the. 


United States. 

In denouncing the Act, Mr. Park said 
its colour bar particularly affected pros- 
pective immigrants from the British West 
Indies. “Nowhere in the Act does there 
appear any reference that a _ coloured 


_person can’t come into Canada,” he said, 


but “by all sorts of legal mumbo jumbo” 
the Act did discriminate against persons 
on the grounds of colour. 

A resolution calling for equal treatment 
to all members of the Commonwealth 
wishing to migrate to Canada, regardless 
of race, colour or creed, was passed by the 
convention. 


Other Resolutions 


The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
was accused by the Federation of pursuing 
a “strike-breaking” policy in a resolution 
that was unanimously approved. Specifi- 
cally, the CBC was charged with “following 
an anti-labour policy” in its relations with 
its radio and television technicians. 

Referring to the recently settled dispute 
between the Corporation and the National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians (CCL), the Federation said the 
CBC was trying to “place itself beyond the 
law” by refusing to participate in true 
collective bargaining. 

Among other resolutions passed by the 
convention were those urging:— 

The development of primary and 
secondary processing industries, to be by 
publicly-owned companies where necessary. 

The use of Canadian materials and 
services in such developments wherever 
possible, particularly on such public pro- 
jects as the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

The holding of Government-supervised 
votes only, as at present, in deciding the 
certification of bargaining agents. 

Federal Government action to prevent 
discrimination in obtaining National Hous- 
ing Act facilities on account of class, colour 
or creed. 


Prof. Jacob Finkleman 


During the three-day convention, the 
delegates were addressed by Prof. Jacob 
Finkleman, Chairman of the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board, who said that 
there was no democratic alternative to the 
strike weapon. Mr. Finkleman said he 
opposed compulsory arbitration in indus- 
trial disputes and warned that it was 
dangerous for management and labour to 
vest absolute power in the hands of a 
third party whose decisions would be final 
and binding. 

“T wonder whether the advocates of this 
approach to the problem are aware of the 
implications of this suggestion. It would 
mean that there would be handed over to 
a third party powers so wide that they 
beggar description,” he said. 

A former professor at the University of 
Toronto who helped draft Ontario’s labour 
code, Mr. Finkleman said: “It is hardly 
necessary for me to stress the dangers that 
flow from the vesting of absolute powers 
in any human being.” 


Election of Officers 


In the convention elections, Sam Hughes 
was elected without opposition to succeed 
\ 
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Mr. Burt. Richard Courtenay of the 
United Auto Workers and Edward C. 
Cluney of the Textile Workers were re- 


elected Vice-presidents without opposition. 
Cleve Kidd of the United Steelworkers was 


returned as Federation Secretary-Treasurer. 


Steelworkers Hold Annual Policy Conference 


Decide to seek wage increases and shorter work week, adopt resolution 
asking Government to take action against unemployment. Conciliation 
procedure criticized by union’s Canadian Director, legislation chief 


A drive for wage increases and a shorter 
work week will highlight this year’s union 
activity in Northern Ontario’s gold mines, 
C. H. Millard, Canadian Director of the 
United Steelworkers of America (CIO- 
CCL), told” delegates to the union’s 11th 
national policy conference in Hamilton, 
January 31 to February 2. 

Mr. Millard said that progress in the 
gold mines has been slow since the strike 
of a year ago but added that “there is a 
well-organized and functioning steward 
system and a drive will be made this year 
for a reduction in the work week with 
wage increases”. 

Unemployment, the guaranteed annual 
wage, labour relations boards and pro- 
cedures, parity with United States wage 
rates and organizing activities featured 
prominently during the three-day meeting. 
Some 300 delegates representing 70,000 
steelworkers in Canada attended the 
conference. 


Mr. Millard, in his report to the con- 
ference, accused management of “trying to 
blame organized labour for everything that 
is going wrong with our economy any- 
where in the country”. He added that 
management, with few exceptions, is also 
resisting every proposal for wage increases, 
reductions of hours, guaranteed employ- 
ment and improved social security measures. 


“Fully employed Canadian workers and 
prosperous farmers are the best customers 
management can find,” he said. “It is the 
job of the labour movement to insist upon 
more purchasing power and upon Govern- 
ment action to stimulate and to press for 
the fullest measures of social security our 
economy can afford.” 


Concerning unemployment, the labour 
conference accused the federal and pro- 
vincial governments of “playing volleyball” 
with the problem. Several delegates said 
they felt the time had passed for labour 
groups to debate the question in conven- 
tion and send indignant resolutions to 
governments. 
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“All we have gained as a result of these 
cap-in-hand approaches to government is a 
few crumbs,” said Richard Johns of Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ont. “The Governments, and 
particularly the Ontario Government, are 
callously unconcerned about the problem 
of the unemployed,” he added. 

In a resolution approved by the confer- 
ence, the federal Government was asked 
to:— 

Start a public works program in areas 
affected by unemployment. 

Increase tax exemptions for low-wage 
earners, thus increasing purchasing power 
and improving market demand. 

Boost unemployment insurance benefits 
and the duration of their payment. 

Set up joint meetings of representatives 
in government, labour and industry to 
discuss the problem. 

Both federal and provincial governments 
were urged to contribute to direct relief 
if requested by municipalities. 

Canadian Steelworkers in 1955 will seek 
“a joint development of access to work 
guarantees to insure all workers and their 
families a minimum annual income,” the 
union said in its policy statement drafted 
at the conference. “Increased purchasing 
power in the hands of those who will use 
it is the key to Canadian prosperity.” 

According to the program, the Steel- 
workers will support “the efforts of farmers 
and others to improve their standards of 
living” and demand that social service 
payments. such as old age pensions be 
increased. 

A proposal that the provincial govern- 
ments and universities investigate the 
possibility of specialized training for per- 
sons who enter the mediation and con- 
ciliation field was made by Eamon Park, 
the union’s Legislative Director, who said 
that conciliation and mediation of indus- 
trial disputes is a practice which requires 
special training and special understanding. 
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“Tt is not adequately handled as a side- 
line of any other profession,” he said. 
“The situation has long been complicated 
by the shortage of available persons for 
the chairmanship of boards in Ontario. 
Competence at hearing criminal cases does 
not necessarily qualify or disqualify a man 
in terms of human understanding and the 
economic understanding that ought to go 
into conciliation board work.” 

Mr. Park criticized the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Labour for failing to develop 
other persons to take on conciliation cases. 
He said there were many in universities 
with a good deal more training and 
experience for the job than judges. 

Speaking on the same _ subject, Mr. 
Millard said that the majority of employers 
were resorting to time-consuming pro- 
cedures of conciliation and arbitration and 
that the net result has been unsatisfactory. 

“In many cases,” he said, “the impar- 
tiality of board chairmen is open to 
question. Certainly our experience has 
given us no reason to have faith in the 
judiciary. With some notable exceptions, 


judges, we have found, are not trained or 
qualified to conciliate or arbitrate in 
matters of labour relations. Some strikes 
might have been averted if a properly 
trained board chairman had been appointed 
by the governments concerned.” 

Parity with United States wage rates 
will be sought, “taking into consideration 
the highly profitable operations of the 
Canadian steel industry,” the union decided. 
In addition, the Steelworkers will seek 
reductions of geographical differentials in 
wage rates, extension of a plan to elim- 
inate wage inequities within plants and 
industries, reduction of the work week to 
40 hours without reduction in take-home 
pay and the development of welfare plans 
and pension rights. The labour body 
added that it will attempt to have agree- 
ments cover a company’s subsidiaries as 
well as the main plants. 

In the organizational field, Larry Sefton, 
Director of the union’s District 6, reported 
that during the past year, 19 plants in 
Ontario, covering approximately 2,000 
workers, had been organized. 


Series of Five French-Language 
Broadcasts on Discrimination 


Department of Labour sponsors talks by prominent French Canadians as 
part of educational program connected with Canada Fair Employment 
Practices Act. Translated texts of all five addresses are given here 


Prepared as another phase of the Depart- 
ment’s educational program in connection 
with the Canada Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Act, a series of five French-language 
broadcasts on discrimination was carried 
over 26 Canadian radio stations during 
November and December. A similar series 
of eight broadcasts was heard over a net- 
work of 81 English-language stations last 
summer (L.G., Sept. 1954, p. 1265; Oct. 
1954, p. 1427). 

The broadcasts were scheduled as pro- 
grams in the Department’s weekly series, 
“Canada at Work”. 

Speakers during the series, and the titles 
of their talks, were: the Rev. Bernard 


Mailhiot, professor of social psychology, 
University of Montreal, “French Canada 
Looks at Discrimination”; Gérard Filion, 
Publisher, Le Devoir, “Discrimination and 
Our Reputation Abroad”; Gratien Gélinas, 
well-known French-Canadian author, play- 
wright and comedian, “Discrimination and 
Canada’s Future”; Michael Rubinstein, 
President, Jewish Labour Committee of 
Canada, “Discrimination: the Badge of 
Decadence”; and the Hon. Alcide Cété, 
Postmaster General of Canada, “Discrim- 
ination is Repugnant to the Very Nature 
of Man”. 

Translations of the five talks are given 
below. 


French Canada Looks at Discrimination 
The Rev. Bernard Mailhiot, University of Montreal 


In the past, the French-Canadians have 
been a people discriminated against. This 
is an established historical fact. And now, 
even if a great many French-Canadians 


admit that the situation has been largely 
corrected, a good many still consider that 
we owe the fact that our rights are 
respected to their vigilance. French 
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Canada, they say, will always be an ethnic 
group threatened with discrimination. And 
in order to ward off any attack, these same 
worthy people are on guard! 

The question then arises: does this 
psychological condition of being a minority 
group, a minority so long discriminated 
against, dispose the French-Canadians to be 
more understanding of the needs and 
aspirations of the other racial groups with 
whom they live or, on the contrary, has 
this psychology of a minority which has 
been discriminated against caused them to 
withdraw into themselves and made them 
so vulnerable that the slightest injustice 
hurts them and makes them unmindful of 
the collective dramas which their com- 
patriots of different racial origin may be 
living through? And so, before we can 
specify in what sense French Canada is 
studying the problem of discrimination, we 
must ask ourselves whether it is capable 
of doing so, whether it can break away 
sufficiently from its own case and adopt an 
objective enough attitude to devote itself 
to a comparative study of the facts and 
sources of discrimination in which it is 
involved. 

It is observed in collective psychology 
that, if any group is to cease having 
recourse to defence mechanisms and agree 
to positive exchanges with other groups, it 
must have a minimum of security. A good 
many French-Canadians acknowledge that, 
since the end of the Second Great War, 
they have been treated more fairly by the 
majority group in this country. The result 
has been an easing of tension in relations 
between our two major ethnic groups. The 
most significant indication of this develop- 
ment is the fact that more and more 
French-Canadians are taking the trouble 
to make a systematic study of the causes 
of our friction and of our conflicts with 
the other racial groups in Canada. And 
what is new is that this investigation is 
being carried out in a truly scientific spirit. 
We have shaken off the usual perspective 
of recrimination and of making demands. 

In proof of this changed attitude on 
the part of our French-Canadians, I should 
like to talk to you about some research 
projects which have been undertaken since 
1951 by the Human Relations Research 
Centre in Montreal. The conclusion should 
not be drawn that these projects are the 
only ones now under way in French 
Canada, and they are not necessarily the 
most important. Nevertheless, they show 
quite well the trend of thought of quite 
a number of our French-Canadians. 


A little bit of history is called for here. 
The Human Relations Research Centre has 
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been in existence for scarcely three years. 
The objective of its founders was to satisfy 
an urgent need in Montreal: to organize 
and to facilitate research into the psy- 
chology of human groups. During the two 
years preceding the founding of this Centre, 
we had organized two public opinion polls 
concerning the collective attitudes of the 
various racial groups making up the Cana- 
dian population of Montreal. The results 
were alarming. In the light of the informa- 
tion obtained, Montreal appeared to us not 
only as a very cosmopolitan city but, and 
this above all seemed to us to be sympto- 
matic, it appeared to be made up of racial 
groups which are very much isolated geo- 
graphically and psychologically from one 
another. Each racial group seems to form 
a little island separated from the others 
by broad and manifold areas of silence 
covering up conflicts and tensions which are 
ready to explode at critical moments of our 
community life. 

As soon as the Research Centre was 
established, we wondered whether it would 
not be possible to investigate this situation 
systematically and thus make it more 
understandable. We hoped that this would 
gradually permit us to recommend appro- 
priate remedies and to determine what 
would be the most suitable means of 
insuring the disappearance of the barriers 
which separate the various racial groups in 
Montreal. Our job could therefore be 
defined as follows: to explore the possi- 
bilities of a change for the better in the 
relations between the various racial groups 
and to bring out what might constitute the 
most. favourable conditions. 


For this purpose, instead of reconstruct- 
ing artificial situations from our observa- 
tions, and proceeding to a_ controlled 
experimental study, we chose to work with 
spontaneous groups fully committed to 
action, whose concerns and attitudes are 
immediately determined by concrete situa- 
tions in their own lives. In order to do 
this we had to reach the most influential 
elements in each racial group and bring 
them together so that they would have the 
opportunity of comparing their respective 
points of view and of examining together 
the possibility of reaching compromises, at 
the least, which could gradually lead them . 
to the establishment or extension of zones 
of exchange and understanding between 
them. 

Once these objectives were clearly defined, 
we immediately set out to find groups 
made up of members of different racial 
origin brought together through common 
interests. We were fortunate at this stage in | 
being able to rely fully on the co-operation 
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of the Labour Committee Against Racial 
Intolerance. In co-operation with -this 
Committee we organized, during two con- 
secutive years, two series of meetings 
between workers belonging to different 
racial groups. At these meetings the very 
complex and very much of-the-moment 
problem of discrimination in employment 
was the subject of panel discussions. More 
than 20 workers took part in the first 
series; more than 30 in the second. Each 
group met once a month for about two 
hours each time. This means that each 
one of these groups devoted about 20 hours 
to the study of this problem. In each case 
we noted a marked development—and each 
time this development was approximately 
along the same lines: it was only once 
they had asserted their respective racial 
differences and once they had accepted one 
another as being different that these people 
succeeded in truly exchanging views on 
these questions that were of interest to 
their class. It was therefore only once 
they had accepted one another as English- 
Canadians, French-Canadians and Jewish- 
Canadians that they willingly made up a 
group and were able to think and to discuss 


this problem of discrimination, as workers 
and as members of the same class, a class 
deprived of its essential rights. 

These two experiments showed us that 
the development of inter-racial relations is 
possible only if it is progressive. Their 
prejudices will disappear gradually only 
through frequent contact and provided that 
class or professional interests are at stake 
or implicated. There must be some level 
of common concern or aspiration in order 
that the silence may be broken, that the 
barriers erected by prejudice between 
different racial groups may fall and that 
there may be communication between them. 

It is to the working class that we owe 
the very definite proof that the racial 
groups which make up our Canadian nation 
can become integrated without sacrificing in 
any way their cultural values. On the day 
when other classes of society or other pro- 
fessional groups have tried this experiment, 
Canada may hope to reach true maturity, 
a maturity based upon the cultural con- 
tributions of every one of the racial groups 
found in this country. French Canada 
must continue to study the causes of 
discrimination. 


Discrimination and Our Reputation Abroad 


Gérard Filion, Publisher, Le Devoir 


Last year I was in Bombay, India. The 
largest hotel in Bombay is the Taj Mahal, 
owned by a multimillionaire, Mr. Birla. 
This luxurious hotel compares favourably 
with the very best hotels in the world’s 
largest capitals. Travellers from high 
Indian society and from western countries, 
diplomats and businessmen, stay at the 
Taj Mahal when they go to Bombay. 

At the left as you go in, in a prominent 
position on the desk, is a notice reading: 
“No accommodation for South Africans”. 

When I saw that I felt a certain satis- 
faction in not being a citizen of South 
Africa, and I was pleased to be able to 
show my Canadian passport to the regis- 
tration clerk. 

The Taj Mahal is not the only hotel in 
India which refuses to take in white 
travellers from South Africa. Almost all 
the big hotels in India apply the law of 
retaliation to South Africans of the white 
race because of the policy of racial discrim- 
ination carried out by the their Govern- 
ment in their own country. 

A year earlier I was in China. One of 
the questions I was asked with the greatest 
insistence was this: “Are the Chinese still 
mistreated in Canada?” I did my best to 


explain that the Chinese used to be the 
laughing-stock and often the scape-goats of 
the whites in Canadian cities where they 
went to live. Thas was due to the strange 
way in which they dressed, to the rather 
unusual appearance their pigtails gave 
them, to the fact that, as they usually wore 
slippers, they walked as though they were 
flat-footed, and to the strange dishes they 
used and served in their restaurants. But 
I hastened to add that the Canadian gradu- 
ally became accustomed to the presence of 
Chinese colonies in all the larger cities. 
Nowadays, scarcely any attention is paid to 
them; a great many Chinese are now at 
the head of important businesses and have 
amassed impressive fortunes. 

This explanation was perhaps not alto- 
gether satisfactory; it was an attempt to 
satisfy the curiosity of my questioners and 
to soothe my conscience as a Westerner. 

In all international meetings in which I 
have taken part, I have always felt an 
undercurrent of distrust towards the United 
States, caused by their practices of racial 
discrimination with regard to the coloured 
population of their country. You have no 


idea how much the practices of our 
neighbours, especially lynching, detract 
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from the prestige of the United States 
abroad. As soon as this question is brought 
up you can feel an air of unanimous 
reprobation in all persons with the least 
drop of black, yellow or brown blood in 
their veins. Even if you are not an 
American citizen, you cannot help feeling 
a certain uneasiness when you realize that, 
as a member of the white race, you are to 
a certain extent involved in the matter. 

Does this mean that, as Canadians, we 
are free of all blame? Unfortunately, no. 

I have a friend who lives in Toronto. 
He was born in Singapore of Indian 
parents—more specifically, of the Tamil 
race. He had an excellent education in 
the best English schools and universities. 
He speaks magnificent English, is equi- 
sitely polite and highly intelligent; he is 
also, and this does no harm, extremely 
handsome. His only fault is that his skin 
is brown. 

Last year he came to Canada to work 
with a national association of students. 
Born in Singapore, he is a British subject; 
but as he is Asiatic, he is subject to the 
special immigration provisions governing 
British subjects of Asiatic origin. His 
entry into Canada was not easy. Immigra- 
tion officers put forth all sorts of reasons 
to discourage him in his project. He was 
even told that as he had always lived in 
a tropical country, he would not be able 
to stand our severe climate. Finally, he 
succeeded in obtaining a permit of stay for 
one year. Last summer this permit had 
expired, and when I saw him last, he was 
having endless discussions with immigration 
officers in an effort to obtain an extension 
of this permit for another year. What has 
happened since? I do not know. But this 
young man of remarkable intelligence 
bitterly resented being treated in this way 
for the sole reason that, having been born 
in Singapore, of Indian parents, his skin 
is dark. 

This young man will not stay in Canada. 
Some day he will go back to India, where 
his parents were born. It is quite certain 
that he will be of some account in his 
country. Twenty-five years from now he 
may be a Member of Parliament, a cabinet 
minister, or again he may be in the diplo- 
matic service of India. I am sure that in 


spite of the nobility of his character, the 
way he was received in Canada will be a 
bad memory all his life. 


I have given you these facts in order to 
make you understand that coloured people 
are extremely sensitive to the discrimina- 
tion too often used against them, and that 
the least injustice often has long-range 
effects on the international level. 


Almost all coloured people have known 
the white man’s domination during the last 
few centuries. In most cases, it was a cruel 
and sectarian domination. In all countries 
and all cities where he took up his abode, 
the white man made sure of securing all 
advantages. He refused to dwell in the 
neighbourhood of coloured people; he built 
cities for his private use. In most cases, 
he lived sumptuously, surrounding himself 
with a houseful of native servants doing 
his bid and call as first-class slaves. 


But this period is passed. Most coloured 
peoples have regained their political 
freedom. They can now give free rein to 
the inexhaustible feeling of bitterness which 
they have accumulated against the white 
man through centuries of colonial exploita- 
tion. Being politically free, they just won’t 
stand for discrimination based on the 
colour of their skin or on their faith. You 
cannot blame them for claiming equality 
in all things. 


On the other hand, it is difficult for the 
white man to rid himself of the superiority 
complex in which he has been steeping him- 
self for centuries. The old relations of 
owner to slave, master to servant, boss to 
hired hand, cannot be wiped out in a few 
years, and that is why it is important that 
each individual should examine his own 
conscience with regard to his behaviour 
towards people who are different in colour, 
race or religion. 


Our individual behaviour may appear to 
be of no consequence. After all, what does 
it matter if one calls another a “dirty Jew”, 
or if one plays a nasty trick on a China- 
man? These acts may seem unimportant, 
but they may have unpredictable conse- 
quences in the long run. Our behaviour 
will have given credence to the belief, 
which is partly true, that all men are not 
treated alike in Canada. 


Discrimination and Canada’s Future 


Gratien Gélinas, Author and Comedian 


It has been said that the 19th Century 
belonged to the United States and that 
the 20th Century would be Canada’s. This 
statement flatters us; it is also ambitious. 
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One thing is certain: Canada is now 
enjoying a high degree of prosperity 
acknowledged and envied the world over. 
Canadian travellers are welcomed every- 


where, not only with respect but even 
with enthusiasm, and their dollars are now 
accepted everywhere; they are actually 
preferred. 


It is equally certain that Canada has 
experienced wonderful economic progress in 
the past 20 years. Giant industries are 
born as new natural resources are dis- 
covered: mines, oil, natural gas, etc. Agri- 
culture also has reached new peaks, while 
land, water and air transportation reaches 
out to the far ends of our vast territory 
in the service of these prodigious develop- 
ments. 

Again, it is certain that on the inter- 
national scene, Canada enjoys a reputa- 
tion beyond what the size of its population 
warrants. The high quality of its leaders 
and of its representatives, the straight- 
forwardness and the sincerity of its policies, 
make it rank high and effectively in 
international affairs. 


The vastness of our territory and the 
incalculable natural resources which are 
continuously being discovered give us a 
sure indication of rapid growth in our 
population. Our promising land is attract- 
ing the attention of all the old, weary 
countries, tired and over-populated, and it 
is normal that we should welcome all this 
manpower offering to work at the develop- 
ment of our soil and subsoil and to help 
the human and material growth of our 
nation. Each of these racial groups will 
bring along its cultural and religious tradi- 
tions, its human and professional qualities. 
In this way they will contribute to the 
building up of a great nation, a nation 
which has chosen not the melting pot, but 
the harmonious integration of its com- 
ponent parts. 


In a speech delivered to the Acadians of 
Nova Scotia in August, 1900, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier said: 


Three years ago, when I went to the 
Queen’s Jubilee in England, I had the 
pone of visiting one of those wonders of 

othic architecture which the hands of 
genius, guided by an invincible faith, have 
made into a harmonious whole in which 
granite, marble, oak and other materials are 
brought together. This cathedral symbolizes 
the nation which, I hope, Canada _ will 
become. As long as I live and am able to 
work in the service of my country, I shall 
be against the idea of changing the nature 
of its component parts. I want the marble 
to remain marble, the granite to remain 
granite, the oak to remain oak, the sturdy 
Scotsman to remain a Scotsman, the intel- 
ligent Englishman to remain an Englishman 
and the sentimental Irishman to be always 
an Irishman. My wish is to constitute from 
all these members a nation that will become 
a leader among the great powers of the 
world. 


It falls to us to carry out this prophetic 
vision. If we want Canada to enjoy peace 
and prosperity, it is important that all 
hearts unite, that there be a sincere desire 
to work together at the creation of a 
community in which it is good to live. If 
we want Canada to keep its prestige and 
effectiveness in international affairs, it is 
important that it be a strong and united 
nation, in which religious, cultural and 
racial groups live together as brothers. This 
will be possible in so far as individuals as 
well as groups feel that they belong to the 
whole, that they, along with their physical 
and moral characteristics, are accepted and 
not merely tolerated, and if they feel that 
they are appreciated by the general 
population. 


This mutual understanding and accept- 
ance, this brotherly co-existence and co- 
operation may be shown in different ways. 
The recently passed Canada Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Act seems to be a clear 
manifestation of this spirit of fraternity 
and mutual respect which animates us. 
May I be allowed to dwell on this matter 
for a few moments. 


The Canada Fair Employment Practices 
Act, passed by our Federal Parliament, 
came into force on July 1, 1953. It is 
stipulated in the Act that no employer shall 
refuse to employ anyone because of his 
racial origin, colour or religion. For in- 
stance, no resident of Canada may be 
refused employment or promotion or be 
dismissed from a job because he is a 
Negro, a Jew or a French-Canadian. 
Likewise, the Act forbids discriminatory 
action by labour unions in the admission 
of their members or in the selection of 
tradesmen for a particular undertaking. 
They may not, for instance, sign a collec- 
tive agreement with an employer providing 
that white people or Protestants alone may 
be hired in the plant. 

Legislation of this kind is always difficult 
to draft and extremely delicate to admin- 
ister. The legislators have clearly expressed 
the hope that any offence against this Fair 
Employment Practices Act may be settled 
amicably, without its being necessary to 
take legal proceedings. It is obvious that 
prejudice and thoughtlessness are often at 
the root of such acts of discrimination and 
that an objective examination of the whole 
question may almost infallibly lead to an 
equitable solution. 

We are all more or less inclined to 
classify the professional capacities of an 
individual according to the national or 
religious group to which he belongs, instead 
of being satisfied with the personal quali- 
fications of the applicant. It is said, for 
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instance, that the Jews are 
merchants but poorly gifted in pure science, 
while the important part played by 
numerous learned men of Jewish origin in 
the discovery of atomic energy is for- 
‘gotten. We find it quite natural for 
Negroes to look after the luggage at the 
station or the berths on a pullman, but 
we think they are too indolent to do any- 
thing else. And we forget that, in fact, a 
great many coloured persons are engaged 
in very difficult trades and hold respon- 
sible positions, that it was an American 
Negro, Ralph Bunche, who acted as the 
United Nations negotiator in the negotia- 
tions that brought the Jews and Arabs to 
sign a truce in the Near East. 

Should this classification of the capacities 
of individuals according to their racial 
origin or religious beliefs become general- 
ized, the Chinese in Canada would forever 
be doomed to remain laundrymen or 
restaurant-keepers, the Italians shoemakers, 
the Negroes bootblacks, the Jews shop- 
keepers...and the French-Canadians 
hewers of wood and drawers of water. 


Is it not more human in principle and 
more consistent with reality to admit that 
aptitudes and qualifications vary according 
to individuals, even though certain national 
traditions sometimes help to strengthen 
them. And the happiness of its citizens 
as well as the prosperity of Canada demand 
that everyone have the opportunity of 
working according to his tastes and skills, 
without finding the door to certain jobs 
or careers closed to him because of racial 
or religious considerations. The smooth 
operation of an industry requires that each 
employee give the best of which he is 
capable, according to his skills and quali- 
fications: the right man in the right place. 
That which applies to a given industry 
applies equally to the country as a whole. 
Its prosperity and its future depend on the 
full utilization of its human capital, and 
this full utilization requires that everyone 
be able to follow the path of his personal 
qualifications, to turn freely towards the 
job or career of his choice, to climb as high 
as his competence warrants. 


We should like to congratulate our 
legislators for passing this Canada Fair 
Employment Practices Act which sanctions 
the principle we have just stated. By so 
doing they have shown proof of clear- 
sightedness and courage. There are some 
indeed who will believe that such an Act 
is designed to remedy non-existent ills, but 
if they bother to look closer they will 
soon find out that prejudices and ignor- 
ance still too often exercise their baleful 
influence on our social, political and 
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economic institutions. In proscribing such 
attitudes a priori, the Act serves as a beacon 
to those who do not refuse to see the 
light. : 

The Canadian people must also be con- 
gratulated, in our opinion, for the addition 
of this new Act to their code. Laws, after 
all, are part of the institutions which 
characterize the value and the quality of 
national life. The Canada Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Act was adopted by our 
Federal Government not as the decision of 
a group of Members of Parliament but as 
the expression of the will of the Canadian 
people. Our legislators would never have 
adopted such an Act if they had not already 
felt that they were assured in advance of 
popular support. And these same legis- 
lators are convinced that the value and 
effectiveness of such an Act will increase 
in proportion to the growing number of 
citizens guided in their human relations by 
a spirit of justice and fraternity. 

This spirit of justice and fraternity is, 
thank God, already with us. There is, 
however, a sufficient number of exceptions 
to arouse the vigilance of men of good 
will and to warrant the existence of 
organizations designed to fight ignorance 
and prejudice which distort or falsify 
our social, political, economic or 
cultural relations—association which foster 
understanding, fairness, friendship and co- 
operation in every way between the various 
ethnical and religious groups which make 
up our nation. 


It behoves these organizations, as it does 
in fact all our institutions, public or 
private, to co-operate in this educational 
effort with a view to putting an end to 
prejudice and ignorance. We must resort 
to all the techniques of modern science and 
to every means of communication to make 
known the democratic ideal on which our 
nation is built, and to have it accepted 
and+sapplied. We must light in every heart 
the pure flame of charity and neighbourly 
love which is expressed, among other ways, 
by respect for mankind, our brothers, in 
whom we find the living image of God, our 
common Father. That’s how deep we must 
go if we want our ideal and our practice 
of fraternity to be firmly established. Only 
this spiritual conception of the soul can 
build an impregnable rampart around the 
intangible rights of the human being. For 
the peace, prosperity and future of our 
country, it is essential that this sovereign 
respect for the rights of man be clearly 
inscribed in the heart of every citizen. It 
behoves us to assume this educational duty 
which can’t be bypassed without jeopardiz- 
ing the very life of the institutions which 


shelter us and endangering our security and 
our happiness. : 

I have the honour of being one of the 
chairmen of the Quebec Division of the 
Canadian Council of Christians and Jews, 
and it is to this no doubt that I owe the 
privilege of speaking to you on this subject 
today. WhenI agreed to become a member 
of this Council, together with Protestants 
and Jews, and when, last year, I acted as 
Associate National Chairman of Brother- 
hood Week, organized by this same Cana- 
dian Council of Christians and Jews, I 
wanted in this way to show publicly my 


personal adherence to the ideal of fraternity 
carried on by this Association; I wanted 
to add my modest contribution to the fight 
against prejudice and ignorance which are, 
unfortunately, too often the root of inter- 
group strife. May I, in closing, express 
the hope that all our fellow citizens, no 
matter what their ethnical group or 
religious creed, will join hands to protect 
the rights of man in our society. May 
each one, no matter how limited his field 
of activity, link his efforts to those of men 
of good will and Canada will be assured 
of a brilliant and prosperous future. 


Discrimination: the Badge of Decadence 


Michael Rubinstein, President, Jewish Labour Committee of Canada 


The victims of discrimination are the 
weakest, either in the economic, the social 
or the political sphere, and generally they 
are the minorities. I am speaking to you 
as a member of the classic minority—the 
Jewish race. As a Jewish-Canadian, I am 
in a position to talk about discrimination; 
our past, alas, is full of examples of it, 
often very cruel examples. In this talk I 
shall refer to racial discrimination in 
particular. 

We must begin by admitting that dis- 
crimination does exist, and that it will 
continue to exist. The French-Canadians, 
who are greatly in the majority in Quebec, 
represent minority groups in all the other 
provinces of Canada. Canadians of English 
origin, in the majority in the other prov- 
inces, form a minority group in Quebec. 
The Jews and other ethnic groups are 
minorities in all the Canadian Provinces. 
The rights and claims of the minorities 
represent, therefore, a national problem in 
our country. This problem can be solved 
either by force or by the recognition of 
the rights of the individual and of human 
dignity, without distinction of racial origin. 

History provides us with many examples 
of the application of force either through 
the complete annihilation of the minority 
or through its expulsion. These are the 
black pages. of our past which we recall 
with profound humiliation. The expulsion 
of the Jews from Spain at the end of the 
15th century, the deportation of the 
Acadians from our country in the 18th 
century, are examples of some of the most 
cruel sort of treatment inflicted on minori- 
ties. More bloody and more brutish still 
were the massacre of the first Christians in 
Rome, the massacre of the Protestants in 
France on St. Bartholomew’s Day and the 
most widespread bestiality the world has 
ever seen, the massacre of the Jews by 


Hitler. The only effect of such deeds was 
to degrade the human being and to show 
how cruel man can be, without contributing 
in any way to the solution of the problem; 
on the contrary, they may well have 
aggravated it. Finally, the minorities are 
not the only victims of discrimination; the 
majority suffers from it also, through its 
own degradation, and this in proportion to 
the means it uses to give expression to 
such discrimination. 

The expulsion of the Jews from Spain 
and the application of severe measures 
against other minorities marked the begin- 
ning of the decline and impoverishment of 
that country. The enslavement and repres- 
sion of the Negroes in the southern United 
States gave rise to the Civil War and to 
the economic and cultural downfall of that 
part of the country. Hitler’s anti-Semitism 
and his claims to the superiority of the 
German race over any other drove him to 
a desire for world conquest and to one of 
the worst wars ever waged. The misery, 
the chaos and the problems which we have 
inherited as a result will probably be 
felt for centuries to come. The threat 
of war, the cold war, the real war, the 
eager preparations for war, the progress 
of communism, the impoverishments of 
European countries, the general uncertainty 
—such is the legacy which this race maniac, 
Hitler, has left us, the majorities as well 
as the minorities. 

Prejudice has brought only misery and a 
real decline in the social, moral and 
economic order. From a materialistic point 
of view only, American sociologists have 
found that the United States is losing 
millions every year because of persistent 
discrimination in employment. The talent, 
the energy and the intelligence of a large 
number of citizens are lost in this way. 
Shall we accept such a situation without 
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trying to find some means of correcting it? 
That would be to forgo all human progress. 

Canadians have, since the last war, in- 
creasingly concerned themselves with this 
matter of prejudice and discrimination. 
People everywhere are beginning to under- 
stand that this social problem merits special 
consideration. The federal Government, 
which, after all, initiated this series of talks, 
some provincial Governments, the various 
religious authorities and most particularly 
the professional assiciations, the labour 
unions, the universities and social groups 
have undertaken, if not to eliminate dis- 
crimination entirely, at least to lessen its 
baneful results. The federal Government 
has adopted legislation, particularly the 
Canada Fair Employment Practices Act. 
The Governments of Ontario, Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba have also passed similar 
legislation in the provincial field. Should 
not the other provinces of Canada also 
take similar steps? 

It is an old tradition in Quebec to 
respect the rights of minorities. The asser- 
tion of these rights would be the crowning 
of that desire. One of the greatest 
French-Canadian patriots, Louis Joseph 
Papineau, contributed enormously to the 
passing of an Act by the Legislature of 
Lower Canada enabling Jewish-Canadians 
to be elected members of that Legislature. 
Patriot and champion of the rights of 
French-Canadians, Papineau well under- 
stood the basic principle: if we want others 
to respect us we must begin by respecting 
others. May I say that legislation against 
discrimination in employment would pro- 
tect minorities and would be of just as 
much benefit, if not more, to the majority. 
The professional associations of Canada, 
including those of Quebec, have been most 
particularly devoted to furthering the cause 
of racial tolerance. For years they have had 
special committees entrusted with spread- 
ing the idea of racial tolerance among their 
members and the general public. It is 
largely due to their efforts that the laws 
I have just mentioned have been passed. 

All the things I have just mentioned are 
but the beginning of the efforts we must 
make towards the solution of the problem 
with which we are concerned. 


There is a certain environment in which 
this problem will find a more effective 
solution. That is in the home, within the 
family circle, and also at school. That is 
where prejudice is born. Children are not 
prejudiced; they acquire prejudice either 
from their parents or from their friends 
at school, which means, after all, from 
the parents of the other children. I ask all 
of you adults who are listening to me to 
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think this over; because adults are in a 
better position than any social group to 
stop the spreading of this evil. 

However, if we are not to inculcate 
prejudice on our young people, it is our 
duty to analyse and to clearly understand 
our own attitude towards others. Healthy 
self-education is therefore of the utmost 
importance. False ideas of all sorts about 
other people are so numerous that volumes 
could be written on the subject without 
more than touching upon it. 

One of our most common and most wide- 
spread faults in our attitudes towards others 
is the fault of generalization. Our point 
of view with regard to a whole group is 
based on one particular experience. Should 
this experience happen to be a bad one, 
we credit it to all the members of the 
group without further reflection. If, on 
the other hand, our first impression is a 
good one, we also attribute all these good 
qualities to the whole group with as little 
reason as in the preceding case. We are 
too apt to forget that our own group is 
made up of people whose characteristics, 
attributes and qualities are extremely 
varied. One cannot always judge others 
by oneself. 

A few examples will suffice. If we listen 
to the singing of a celebrated Italian tenor 
whose voice fascinates us, it would be just 
as foolish for us to infer that all Italians 
are great artists, with golden voices, as it 
would be to conclude, after reading about 
Al Capone, that they are all thieves. 

Or, if you wish, let us take an example 
with regard to the Jews. They have often 
been called “The People of the Book”. It 
is true that they have bequeathed to us 
the Bible, and that down through the 
centuries they have given us_ great 
philosophers, artists and scientists, Albert 
Einstein being one of our contemporaries. 

However, to infer from this that all Jews 
are intellectuals would be just as false as 
to call them all receivers of stolen goods, 
just because a certain individual, mentioned 
in the head-lines of the law reports in our 
newspapers as being accused of receiving 
stolen goods, has a Jewish name. 

Take another case. Some people think 
that the Jews live in cities of their own 
choice, preferring urban life to rural life. 
The truth is that circumstances have 
forced them into this state of life. Under 
the feudal regime, and for centuries after- 
wards, they were absolutely forbidden to 
own or to cultivate land. Nevertheless, 
both before and after the establishment of 
the State of Israel in 1948, hundreds of 
thousands of Jews have been turning to 
agriculture, often having to contend with 


arid and unproductive land. Many visitors 
have noted with surprise that this deserted 
land has become fruitful through their 
tenacity. 

Take the case of the Negroes who live 
among us. Many of us, unfortunately, 
imagine that they are of an inferior race 
because their skin is dark and they are of 
African origin. The evidence, however, 
disproves this claim. Kept in servitude 
and ignorance, their emancipation is quite 
recent and is far from complete. Already, 
however, they have produced a great many 
scholars, artists, writers and diplomats in 
the United States. One of the great 
American diplomats, Ralph Bunche, now 
holds the position of first deputy general 
secretary of the United Nations. The 
children of yesterday’s slaves, they are 
proving to us that intelligence does not 
hie in the colour of one’s skin. 

These examples could be multiplied by 
the number of different races to be found 
among us. Our population is made up of 
the descendants of immigrants or of new 
arrivals. There is a common bond between 
them. They have all come to live here 
in order to escape political and economic 
oppression and to establish a free country 
and a safe economic future. The first 
settlers received the new arrivals with open 
arms, because they sympathized with them 
in their misfortune and their difficulties. In 
helping them they were helping themselves, 
by reinforcing their ranks and by pushing 
ever farther back the frontiers of their 
country. This was the way that Canada 


grew and became a great nation. But we 
must continue to grow if we are to achieve 
our destiny, and in this proud march 
towards a brilliant future all Canadians, of 
ancient or of recent stock, must take their 


place and march side by side in the 
accomplishment of the part they have to 
play. 


I know full well that the minorities also 
have their obligations, the first of which is 
to understand the majority. Jews have 
lived in this country for many long years. 
Several generations of Canadian Jews have 
helped in the development of Canada, and 
wish to contribute their share to the 
country’s greatness, its happiness and its 
prosperity, especially in this beautiful prov- 
ince in which we live. 

In Quebec the Jews are endeavouring, 
perhaps more than any other non-Latin 
minority, to learn the French language and 
culture. The number of those of us who 
speak French and who take up advanced 
studies in the French universities is in- 
creasing all the time. The existence of the 
Jewish Cirele of the French language, which 
takes a special interest in French-Canadian 
culture, is another example. 

If we wish to remain true to the predic- 
tions of an illustrious son of the province 
of Quebec, the late Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
who said that the second part of the 20th 
century would belong to Canada, we must 
act as a united people, respecting one 
another’s rights and giving every citizen, 
without exception, the same opportunity to 
share in the greatness of our country. 


Discrimination is Repugnant to the Very Nature of Man 


The Hon. Alcide Cété, Postmaster General 


The greater the force with which the 
hammer is struck against the anvil, the 
greater will be the rebound of the hammer. 
Such was the concrete example used by my 
physics professor at college to explain the 
principle of “action and reaction”. 

Similarly, we might say that, in the 
social order, there are also shocks and 
countershocks, but in this case men, who 
can do nothing about changing the natural 
laws of astronomy, physics or chemistry, 
can, nevertheless, tackle human problems 
successfully. 

Tt is actually a duty for the human being, 
whose genius is constantly modifying and 
modernizing custom, to maintain a social 
order consistent with his nature and based 
on justice and charity. 

There was a time when nations could 
live in peaceful isolation, even sometimes 
ignorant of one another. 
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There was a time also when individuals 
in a country could avoid the crowd more 
easily and confine almost all their work 
and their leisure time to their homes. 

But in our day science, which is pro- 
gressing all the time, has changed the face 
of the earth. 

Ultra-modern inventions have brought 
the most distant points of the globe closer 
together and forced the peoples of the 
universe to become neighbours in a common 
international life. 

Large towns and cities in all countries 
have brought together thousands and even 
millions of men who are rubbing elbows 
day by day, both in carrying on organized 
work in common and in participating in 
standardized spare-time activities. 

Consequently, a shrunken world now 
offers us the spectacle of many and varied 
nationalities living together in a complex 
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compenetration which requires, on the part 
of all citizens, a better understanding of 
the social problems created by modern 
living; it is a big collective and individual 
neighbourhood, and everywhere now one 
finds the most diversified religions, nations, 
civilizations and races. 

Now this bringing together of men in a 
more intensive common life, both on the 
international and on the national level, 
could not take place without causing a 
reaction. 

Unfortunately, on many occasions and in 
too many places, this reaction has taken 
the form of prejudice, revealing itself in 
racial and religious discrimination. 

The problem is certainly not a new one. 
However, the ever increasing hetero- 
geneous mixing of nations and men results 
in a greater frequency of such selfish and 
arrogant reactions. 

As ideas lead to action, prejudice, that 
distortion of thought, leads, unfortunately, 
to discrimination based on race, religion, 
etc., and reflects on human dignity by 
threatening the social equilibrium. 

Let us recall only the recent period when 
Hitler was imprisoning and killing the Jews 
wholesale in an attempt to impose upon the 
world the superiority which he claimed for 
the Aryan race, and compare this tragic 
example from our own times with the 
isolated case of Cain’s fratricide at the 
dawn of humanity, to see which of these 
two crimes has caused the gerater social 
confusion. 

Even if the German dictator was swallowed 
up in the collapse of the administrative 
tower of Babel he erected, direct or 
indirect persecution in the form of discrim- 
ination not only still exists in the world but 
it constitutes an important social problem. 

At the international level, the United 
Nations Organization is contributing greatly 
to the movement towards full respect for 
each other among human groups in every 
nation. 

It also rests, however, with each country 
to fully protect the human traits of all its 
citizens and residents. 

Science has enabled men to build the 
modern city, but man can live there at 
peace with his brothers only by observing 
the laws of morality. t 

There are no biological frontiers between 
men, who are all of the same nature; there 
are only political frontiers. 

In order to enable men to fulfil his 
purpose, Providence allows him to be 
born amongst brothers of the same 
nature, grouped in various superimposed 
communities. 
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In fact, once he becomes part of the vast 
human community, man finds himself 
inevitably and at the same time part of 
his family of his social or racial group and 
of his country. 

Always in debt to his Creator and to 
each of these communities in the order 
and to the extent of the blessings he 
derives from them, the human being, 
whose nature remains the same throughout 
the world, must be free to worship his God 
and to show respect for his parents, his 
race and his country. 

The State, which is made for man, must 
therefore allow him to worship freely and 
to show his legitimate respect for his 
family, his racial pride and his love of 
country. 

Besides, the common interests of man- 
kind, command, on the part of individuals, 
groups of individuals, families, peoples and 
nations, mutual and reciprocal respect for 
their own aspirations and their respective 
rights. 

Issuing from one Creator only and having 
the same nature, men, with their diversity 
of race and colour and the multiplicity of 
climates and continents in which they live, 
retain equally and respectively inviolable 
rights and imperative duties relating to the 
Divinity, to human dignity, to family and 
to country. 

All these rights and obligations proceed 
therefore from man’s very nature and not 
from his particular religion or race. And 
this basic principle does not change 
because man travels or lives with human 
brothers of a different religion or race. 

Man is entitled to the esteem of all his 
fellow men, not so much because he is 
white, yellow or black, English, French or 
Belgian, Catholic or Prosestant, etc., but 
primarily because he is a man. 

In the great cradle of humanity,- the 
rights and obligations of some must be 
balanced by the rights and obligations of 
others. 

No social order can be maintained with- 
out the support of laws. 

Natural law by itself is not sufficient to 
meet the increasing needs of society. 

Natural law, that is the unwritten law, 
whose main principle, “Do good and shun 
evil”, can at best reach only a minority 
of individuals in society, does not allow the 
mass of the people to solve concrete cases. 

To man’s conscience must be added the 
precise rights and obligations of the mass 
of individuals who make up society. 

To natural law, which alone is insuffi- 
cient to meet the needs of civic society, 
there must therefore be added the written 
law, that is man’s positive law. 
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But this written law, essential as it may 
be, will not by the sole fact of its exist- 
ence prevent a state of mind, such as 
prejudice. 

Law can prohibit and punish the deed 
resulting from a state of mind, but it 
cannot prevent the human being from 
thinking, even unfairly. 

In other words, law can prohibit and 
punish the act or the discrimination result- 
ing from a prejudice, but it cannot, by 
itself, prevent a person from _ having 
prejudices. 

While written law is useful and necessary, 
it must be supported by the co-operation 
of the people. 

It was in this spirit that the Canadian 
Parliament passed a Fair Employment 
Practices Act on the first of July, 1953. 


Obviously, the Act cannot force any 
employer to hire any particular individual, 
or require any one to work for any 
employer. 

As my colleague, the Hon. Milton Gregg, 
Minister of Labour, has so well explained: 
“The purpose of the Act is simply to ensure 
that, in the field of employment subject 
to federal jurisdiction, all men and women 
will be considered for employment on their 
merits, without regard to their race, colour, 
religion or national origin.” 

The laws of nature oblige all human 
beings to work. 


All citizens must work according to their 
strength and ability, and if nature has 
established . differences in talent, ability, 
health and strength in men, it has never- 
theless conferred upon every human being 
an inviolable right to work itself. 

It is not racial or religious character- 
istics which give man his right to work; 
it is the fact that he is a human being. 

So, it was a good step when the Cana- 
dian Government adopted this legislation 
as an anti-discrimination law in the matter 
of employment. 

But, I repeat, legislation alone is not 
sufficient to solve this problem, nor for 
that matter, the whole problem of social 
discrimination. 


New problems, or those aggravated 
through modern trends, require attention 
from the governed, as well as those who 
govern. 

Governments as well as the people, that 
is to say all members of the same human 
community, must co-operate towards their 
common welfare and mutual respect of 
their dignity through study, explanation 
and understanding of all social problems. 

In conclusion, may I be allowed to recall 
a fact taken from life which does honour 
to the Canadian people. 

I once had the privilege of watching a 
baseball game at the stadium of the 
Montreal Royals. 

It was the last game of the “Little 
World Series”, and the opposing teams 
were the Royals and an American club. 

This last game of the series, like all the 
others, was hotly contested, but finally, 
after brilliant plays, especially by their 
second baseman, the Royals won. 

More than twenty thousand spectators 
shouted with joy, even after the players 
had left the diamond. 

The crowd had already invaded the field 
when the cheers and applause suddenly 
increased at the sight of the Montreal 
team’s second baseman, whom some of his 
fans had brought out of the dressing room 
and carried on their shoulders to show the 
spectators once again the star of the game 
and the hero of the day. 

I shall never forget that enthusiastic and 
touching scene, not so much because a 
delirious crowd was applauding its hero, 
but because that crowd, 99-9 per cent 
white, was paying tribute to a coloured 
player. 

That second-base player on the Montreal 
club was, in fact, none other than Jackie 
Robinson, now a star in the National 
League. 

It is a happy thought that we, in this 
country of ours, refuse to have anything 
to do with discrimination. 


Laval University’s tenth annual industrial relations conference will be held April 25 
and 26 at the Chateau Frontenac, Quebec. The conference will deal with the problems of 


authority within the concern. 


A study will be made of the following subjects: evolution in the structure of authority, 
evolution in the bargaining of collective agreements, evolution of personnel duties and of 
the industrial relations service, the role and responsibility of the foreman, the role and 


responsibility of the shop steward, contacts and disputes, and 


and of the shop steward. 
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the future of the foreman 
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From the Labour Gazette, March 1905 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Establishment and development of credit unions in Canada in the five 
years since formation of country’s first at Lévis, Que., in 1900 is 


described 
Co-operative savings and credit societies 
in Canada “owe their existence to the 


altruistic purpose and able initiative” of 
Alphonse Desjardins of Lévis, Que., the 
Lasour Gazerre of March 1905 reported in 
an article dealing with the establishment 
and development of co-operative savings 
societies in the country. Mr. Desjardins 
was encouraged to begin the co-operative 
because of the need to develop thrift 
among his fellow townsmen and of finding 
some means of providing personal credit 
for the “financially feeble”, the article said. 

In 1900, when the “people’s bank” was 
first started in Lévis, the co-operative 
credit movement was an established insti- 
tution in Europe. Numbering thousands, 
they were particularly popular in France, 
Germany, Italy, Belgium, Austria and 
Russia. 


According to the Lasour GazertTr, the 
credit unions “aim through the encourage- 
ment of thrift to create a capital out of 
the savings of persons of very limited 
means, which capital may be _ profitably 
invested and opportunity therefore afforded 
such persons of securing advances and 
loans at reasonable rates, where otherwise 
loans might be obtainable only at usurious 
rates, or not obtainable at all”. 


Beginning with 12 fellow-citizens in 1900, 
Mr. Desjardins began his eredit bank with 
a number of shares being subscribed at $5 
a share. By the end of the year the 
number of shareholders of La Caisse 
Populaire de Lévis was 100, and the number 
of shares subscribed, 560. At the end of 
1902 the number of shareholders stood at 
450 and by January 1905, the list of share- 
holders included more than 900 names, 
representing over 5,500 shares. 


According to the original constitution, the 
Caisse was formed “to protect its members 
against reverses of fortune, to aid them by 
a wise and prudent system of credit, to 
enable persons devoid of fortune but who 
are industrious, honest and laborious to 
form part of the association by granting 
them facilities for paying up their shares 
in the capital stock by means of very 
small weekly instalments, to secure the 
practice of the Christian and social virtues, 
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in issue's feature article. Immigration record predicted 


to combat usuary by means of co-operation 
and mutual assistance, to foster the spirit 
of enterprise and promote local works, to 
spread amongst its members a_ practical 
knowledge of the elementary principles of 
economic science, to create and foster 
mutual confidence between shareholders and 
to obtain that economic independence 
which inspires and fosters the feelings of 
personal dignity”. 

Wage increases for workers in several 
trades came into effect during February 
1905, the same issue of the LaBsour GAZETTE 
reported. In Calgary, masons and _ brick- 
layers had their wages increased from 50 
to 55 cents an hour and their hours reduced 
from nine to eight per day. Conductors 
and motormen in London, Ont., received a 
wage increase of one-third of a cent an 
hour after having demanded a one-cent 
increase. 

Civie employees in Hamilton, Ont., had 
their annual wages increased as follows: 
city auditors from $400 to $500, assistant 
city engineer from $1,000 to $1,200, and 
pumping station engineers from $2 to $2.25 
a day. 

Throughout the country as a whole 
industrial and labour ‘conditions showed 
little change from preceding months. The 
building trades were reported to be at “a 
standstill” but in the rest of the economy 
employment remained high, conditions in 
Ontario being described as “buoyant”. 

Canadian families found their food 
budgets subject to increasing strain with 
“exceptionally high prices” prevalent for 
farm produce, the Gazetre reported. This 
was particularly so with regard to eggs and 
butter. Sugar, on the other hand, after 
rising in price for several months, dropped 
as much as ten cents per hundredweight 
at the beginning of February. 

The 1905 immigration season was reported 
to have opened at “an exceptionally early 
date”, the number of arrivals up to the end 
of February having been greater than in 
any previous year. Government officials 
estimated that immigration in 1905 would 
exceed that of any previous year, the total 
probably being about 140,000. 


TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


In August 1954, employees of G. T. 
Lanning, Limited, Belleville, Ont., who are 
members of Local 428 of the International 
Molders’ and Foundry Workers’ Union of 
North America (AFL-TLC), suggested that 
an LMPC be formed at the company. 

Management accepted the suggestion and, 
on October 12, 1954, the LMPC began 
functioning. Today, both management and 
union workers agree that the committee 
has done much for the betterment of the 
business. 

Robert G. Lanning, Manager of the com- 
pany, which produces leather goods and 
straw hats, recently said: “We operate a 
business that uses mostly hand crafts. 
Very little automatic equipment is used. 
Therefore, quality and our rate of produc- 
tion is up to the individual worker. 

“We find ourselves subject to keen com- 
petition in our field of enterprise from small 
shops where only one or two persons are 
employed. To get more co-operation and 
ideas into the business, the personnel in our 
shop suggested that an LMPC be formed. 

“The LMPC was established, and it has 
provided the co-operation necessary to 
improve production methods, avoid waste, 
and give the employees the chance to 
volce suggestions and ideas that have 
resulted in efficient, economical production.” 

Mrs. Leo (Doris) Lusciola, chairwoman 


of the union operating in the plant, 
expressed the employees’ viewpoint as 
follows :— 


“We are proud of the results that have 
been obtained at the G. T. Lanning, 
Limited, plant, through co-operation brought 
about by the formation of the labour- 
management production committee.” 

* * * 

Keen interest has been shown by 

employees in the suggestion plan launched 
last summer at the Chatco Steel Products, 
Limited, plant at Tilbury, Ont., according 
to an article appearing in the company’s 
magazine, Chatco Chatter. 
“Company General Manager C. L. 
Kxetchebaw gives full credit for launching 
of the suggestion plan to members of the 
firm’s labour-management production com- 
mittee, which, he says, is “doing a good 
job all around”. 


The suggestion plan was initiated at the 
plant to encourage employees to strive for 
lower-cost production and the improved 
quality of merchandise necessary to com- 
pete favourably in high-standard 
markets. 


today’s 


Open only to plant employees in thé 
beginning, the suggestion plan is now avail- 
able also to members of the sales staff of 
the company. 

As a result of the suggestion plan, some 
Chatco plant employees are walking around 
with extra money in their pockets, received 


for ideas 


that have improved the status 
of the company generally. 


while suggestions are before 


Several worth- 
the committee 
and other awards will be forthcoming in 
the near future, it is reported. 

Those who have to date been rewarded 
for their ideas are: John Maure, Cornelius 
Vander Pryt, Frederick Faubert, 
Hibblewaite, F. DeJong and Raymond 
Jackson, all from the Aireraft Division; 
and Len Selwood and Arthur Lefaive of 
the Inspection Department. 

Chatco Steel Products employees are 
members of Local 192, of the International 
Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of America 


(CIO-CCL). 


George 


* * * 


Through the joint efforts of two LMPCs, 
employees of an Ottawa wire cloth manu- 
facturer were given an opportunity to see 
in action one of the products on which 
they work. 

With the LMPC at the E. B. Eddy 
Company, Limited, paper-making mill at 
Hull, Que., acting as hosts, employees from 
Capital Wire Cloth and Manufacturing 
Company, Limited, Ottawa, toured the 
mill to see how paper is made. The 
Fourdrinier wire screens on the _ paper- 
making machines are made by the Ottawa 
firm. 

The visitors later told the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service that 
they had found the tour instructive and 
that they had obtained a better under- 
standing of the important part their 
product plays in the production of paper. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, In- 
dustrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field repre- 
located in key industrial 


sentatives L 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 


LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 
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Industrial | 


and: Conciliation | 


Certification and Other 
the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for one day during January. The Board 
issued two certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents, ordered two representation votes 
of employees and rejected one application 
for certification of bargaining agent. During 
the month, the Board received two applica- 
tions for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. CAN Chapter, Flight Engineers’ Inter- 
national Association, on behalf of a unit 
of flight engineers employed by Trans- 
Canada Air Lines, Montreal (L.G., Jan., 
p. 60). 


2. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
clerical employees of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company employed in its Bureau 
of Safety, Loss and Damage Prevention, 
Windsor Street Station, Montreal (L.G., 
Feb., p. 170). 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. Canadian Merchant Service Guild Inc., 
applicant, Canada Steamship Lines Limited, 
Montreal, respondent, Canadian Navigators’ 
and Engineers’ Federation, intervener (deck 
officers) (L.G., Jan., p. 60). The names of 
the applicant and intervener will both 
appear on the ballot. 


Relations — 


i i 


Proceedings before 
Labour Relations Board 


2. Yellowknife District Miners’ Union, 
Local 802, International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers, applicant, Dominion 
Catering Company Limited, Yellowknife, 


N.W.T., respondent, Giant Yellowknife 
Gold Mines Limited, intervener (L.G., 
Feb., p. 170). 


Application for Certification Rejected 


National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, applicant, and 
Niagara District Broadcasting Company, 
Limited (Radio Station CKTB), St. 
Catharines, Ont., respondent. The applica- 
tion was rejected for the reason that it 
was not supported by a majority of the 
employees affected in the representation 
vote ordered by the Board (L.G., Feb., 
De 170) 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, on 
behalf of a unit of conductors employed 


by the Midland Railway Company of 
Manitoba, Winnipeg, Man. (Investigating 
Officer: R. H. Hooper). 


2. National Association of Brotherhood 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf of 
a unit of employees of Western Ontario 
Broadcasting Co. Ltd. employed at its 
stations CKLW and CKLW-TV, Windsor, 
Ont. (Investigating Officer: R. L. O’Neill). 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During January the Minister appointed 
conciliation officers to deal with the 
following disputes :— 

1. CKOY Limited, Ottawa, and National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians (Conciliation Officer: R. L. 
O'Neill). 

2. National Harbours Board, Saint John, 
N.B., and National MHarbours Board 
Employees Federal Union No. 24 (Con- 
ciliation Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 
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3. Coastal Towing Company, Vancouver, 
and National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc. (Conciliation Officer: 
D. 8. Tysoe). 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, pty the admin- 
of the 


services Minister of 
the Canada Labour Relations 
and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 


istrative 


4. Canadian Marconi Company Limited, 
Montreal, and Commercial Telegraphers’ 
Union, Canadian Marine Radio Division 
No. 59 (Conciliation Officer: R. Trépanier). 


5. Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, 
Saskatoon, and Local 342, United Packing- 
house Workers of America (Conciliation 
Officer: R. H. Hooper). 


6. Ottawa Transportation Commission 
and Division No. 279, Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Street, Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees of America (Con- 
ciliation Officer: Bernard Wilson). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Sherbrooke Telegram, Printing and 
Publishing Company Limited (Radio 
Station CKTS), Sherbrooke, and Sher- 


Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 


Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, ie., navigation, ship- 


ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
intration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. q 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


brooke Printing Syndicate, Inc. (Concilia- 


tion Officer: R. Trépanier) (L.G., Dec. 
1954, p. 1724). 
2. La Tribune Ltée. (Radio Station 


CHLT), Sherbrooke, and the Sherbrooke 
Printing Syndicate, Inc. (Conciliation 
Officer: R. Trépanier) (L.G., Dec. 1954, 
p. 1725). 


3. Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, 
Saskatoon, and Local 342, United Packing- 
house Workers of America (Conciliation 
Officer: R. H. Hooper) (see above). 


4. Ottawa Transportation Commission 
and Division No. 279, Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Street, Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees of America (Con- 
ciliation Officer: Bernard Wilson) (see 
above). 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three ofticers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department. in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions ‘Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 
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Conciliation Board Appointed 
Vancouver Barge Transportation Limited 
and Seafarers’ International Union of North 


America, Canadian District (Conciliation 
Officer: G. R. Currie) (L.G., Jan., p. 61). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in November to deal 
with matters in dispute between Prince 
Edward Hotel, Brandon (Canadian National 
Railways), and Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers (L.G., Jan. p. 61) was fully 
constituted in January with the appoint- 
ment of Thomas W. Laidlaw, QC, Winni- 
peg, as Chairman. Mr. Laidlaw was 
appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two mem- 
bers, tbe (Ge Ho Smith OC. and ak, 
McGregor, both of Winnipeg, who were 
previously appointed on the nomination 
of the company and union respectively. 

The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in November to deal 
with matters in dispute between the 
Bessborough Hotel, Saskatoon (Canadian 
National Railways), and the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers (L.G., Jan., p. 61) 
was fully constituted in January with the 
appointment of His Honour Judge G. W. 
McPhee, Moose Jaw, as Chairman. Judge 
MePhee was appointed by the Minister in 
the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members, EB. M. Hall, 
QC, Saskatoon, and T. McGregor, Winni- 
peg, who were previously appointed on the 
nomination of the company and union 
respectively. 

The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in November to deal 
with matters in dispute between Fort Garry 
Hotel, Winnipeg (Canadian National Rail- 
ways), and the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers (L.G., Jan., p. 61) was fully con- 
stituted in January with the appointment 
of Thomas W. Laidlaw, QC, Winnipeg, as 


Chairman. Mr. Laidlaw was appointed by 
the Minister on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members, H. G. H. Smith, 
QC, and T. McGregor, both of Winnipeg, 
who were previously appointed on the 
nomination of the company and union 
respectively. 

The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in November to deal 
with matters in dispute between Jasper 
Park Lodge, Jasper, Alta. (Canadian 
National Railways), and the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers (L.G., Jan., p. 61) 
was fully constituted in January with the 
appointment of A. Dubensky, Edmonton, 
as Chairman. Mr. Dubensky was appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two mem- 
bers, S. H. McCuaig, QC, Edmonton, and 
J. Macpherson, Calgary, who were pre- 
viously appointed on the nomination of the 
company and union respectively. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in January to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Vancouver 
Barge Transportation Limited and _ the 
Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (see above) 
was fully constituted in January with the 
appointment of Robert Hewitt, Vancouver, 
as Chairman. Mr. Hewitt was appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two mem- 
bers, T. R. Watt, Vancouver, and Hugh 
Smith, North Burnaby, B.C., who were 
previously appointed on the nomination of 
the company and union respectively. 


Conciliation Board Report Received 


During January the Minister received the 
majority and minority reports of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation established 
in August to deal with matters in dispute 
between the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration and the National Association of 
Broadcast Employees and Technicians 
(L.G., Nov. 1954, p. 1573). The text of 


‘the reports is reproduced below. 


Union Contracts Cover 1 in Every 6 Office Workers in Major U.S. Cities 


A survey by the United States Department of Labor has showed that one in 
every six office workers in major U.S. cities is covered by a union contract. Eight 
of every ten plant workers are covered, the same survey showed. 


Two-thirds of the contracts covering office workers were with unions that also 
represented plant workers in the same establishments. 

Coverage in the public utilities field generally exceeded that in manufacturing 
everywhere in the country, both as to plant and office workers. 


| 
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Report of Board in Dispute Between 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 


and 


National Association of Broadcast Employees and Technicians 


This is the report of a Board of Con- 
ciliation which you appointed to deal with 
certain issues which have arisen between 
the ‘Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
and a group of its employees, some 700 
technicians, represented by the National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians (CIO-CCL). In the course of 
the negotiation of their second collective 
agreement, these parties have been unable 
to agree on the following points:— 

(1) Wage rates and classifications; 

(2) Computation of overtime; 

(3) General wage provisions relating to 


classifications ; 

(4) Duties of employees (multiple func- 
tions). 

Your Board has spent four days, 


October 19 and 20 and November 9 and 
10, with the parties in Ottawa hearing 
their submissions and arguments and 
exploring the possibilities of resolving their 
differences. The parties were represented 
at these hearings as follows: 


The Union 

Mr. E. G. Ward, Canadian Vice- 
President. 

Mr. David Tasker, Executive Board 
Member. 

Mr. T. J. O’Sullivan, International 
Representative. 

Mr. Marcel Deschamps, Montreal 


Chapter Vice-Chairman. 

Mr. Eugene Lajoie, Ottawa Chapter 
Chairman. 

Mr. Emil Zvarich, Toronto Chapter 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Mr. E. B. Jolliffe, 
General Counsel. 


QC, Canadian 


The Corporation 

Mr. Marcel Carter, Director of Per- 
sonnel and Administrative Services. 

Mr. J. A. Lapointe, Industrial Rela- 
tions Officer. 

“Mr. Clive B. McKee, Assistant Indus- 
trial Relations Officer. 

Mr. Kenneth M. Kelly, Planning and 
Development Officer. 

Mr. William <A. Duffield, Assistant 
Operations Engineer. 

Mr. Donald C. West, Assistant to 
Co-ordinator of Television. 

Mr. John W. Brooke, Counsel. 
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Minister of 
majority and 
Board of 


January, the 
received the 
minority reports of the 
Conciliation and Investigation estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between 
the National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians and _ the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 

The Board was under the chairman- 
ship of Prof. C. H. Curtis, Kingston, 
Ont., who was appointed by the Minister 
in the absence of a joint recommenda- 


During 
Labour 


tion from the other two members, H. 


Brooke Bell, QC, Toronto,’ and Miller 
Stewart, Sturgeon Point, Ont., nominees 
of the Corporation and the union 
respectively. 


The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act consti- 
tutes the report of the Board, was 
submitted by the Chairman and Mr. Bell. 
The minority report was submitted by 
Mr. Stewart. 

The texts of the majority and minority 
reports are reproduced below. 


The Board also met in executive session 
in Toronto on November 16. 


On December 3, as the Board was com- 
pleting its report, the Chairman received 
from the Corporation three copies of its 
Annual Report for the year ended March 
31, 1954, under a covering letter dated 
November 30. The Corporation had 
previously stated that this Report was not 
available because it had not been tabled 
in Parliament. However, the Corporation 
explained, the Minister had decided to 
release the Report before Parliament 
reconvened and it would be made public 
on December 7. The Corporation stated 
that it was sending the Board advance 
copies because of the reference to the 
Report in its brief and because the Report 
might give the Board additional informa- 
tion on the finances of the Corporation. 

After consultation the Board decided 
that, since the hearings were completed, 
it could not accept a document from the 
Corporation which might contain new 
evidence. That seemed to the Board a 
sound position for it to take in spite of 
the fact that the Report was scheduled 
for publication within a few days. Accord- 
ingly the chairman returned the copies of 
the Report to the Corporation. 

Following the publication of the Corpora- 
tion’s Annual Report and the appearance 
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of extracts from it and comments on it in 
the press on December 8, the Board 
discussed again its relevancy to these 
conciliation proceedings. The Board con- 
cluded that it had the Report before it 
and it had comments on the Report before 
it whether it wished them or not because 
of the conspicuous publicity which the press 
gave the matter. Under the circumstances 
it seemed to the Board that in all fairness 
it had to give the parties an opportunity 
to make submissions regarding the Report, 
if either of them found such necessary to 
protect its interest in these proceedings. 
The Board informed the parties of this 
decision without delay. Subsequently the 
union made a submission to which the 
Corporation replied. The Board met on 
January 18 and considered these submis- 
sions. The findings of the Board are set 
out below. 


On December 30 the Board received a 
document from the union entitled “Memo- 
randum re; Supervising Operators”. This 
memorandum presumably contained new 
evidence on the position of supervising 
operators. The Board found it inad- 
missible. 

‘The Board must first of all compliment 
the parties on their very thorough prepara- 
tion for the hearings. The briefs which 
they presented show clearly both the 
meticulous and careful work of counsel and 
the active interest and participation of the 
representatives of each side. The Board 
was impressed by the sincerity of the 
parties, by their frankness and by their 
impersonal and business-like approach to 
the matters in dispute. The Board was 
interested to note, too, that all those who 
appeared at the hearings were well versed 
in the intricacies of the questions under 
consideration and that the officers of the 
union and its committee members have a 
grasp of administrative problems which one 
expects to find only among the representa- 
tives of management. 


The Board finds that the first of the 


four issues listed above is the most 
important one. The union’s demands in 
that connection and the Corporation’s 


position with respect to them can be 
discussed more effectively with the existing 
salary schedules in mind. Accordingly, it 
seems desirable to set out here, first of all, 
the system of salaries now in effect. 

The Corporation explained to the Board 
that job and wage analysis programs, the 
last of which was completed in 1951, have 
resulted in the classification of the jobs 
held by its employees who are represented 
by this union into the salary groups 
described below. The annual salaries 
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shown are those set out in Article 32.1 of 
the agreement between the parties, effective 
August 2, 1953, and are therefore those now 
in effect. 


Group I(a) 

Trainee (jobs to be set up outside the 
establishment required to operate a point) ; 
summer relief operator: 


Hiring rate 6 Months 1 Year 18 Months 2 Years 
$2,300 $2,400 $2,500 $2,600 $2,700 
Group I(b) 


Television assistant (handy man, dolly 
pusher, mobile unit driver), studio attend- 
ant, assistant to the mechanical rigger: 


Starting 
rate 6 Months 1Year 18Months 2 Years 
$2,300 $2,400 $2,500 $2,600 $2,700 
3 Years 4 Years 
$2,900 $3,100 
Group II (a) 
Wireman 
Starting 
rate 6 Months 1 Year 18 Months 2 Years 
$2,908 $3,012 $3,116 $3,220 $3,324 
3 Years 4 Years 
$3,532 $3,740 
Group II(b) 
Operator (general), operator (sound 
effect), operator (transmitter), TV tech- 


nician, TV lighting technician, machinist, 
mechanical rigger, technician (T&D), tech- 


nician (plant): : 
Starting 
rate 6 Months 1Year 18Months 2 Years 
$2,908 $3,012 $3,116 $3,220 $3,324 
3 Years 4 Years. .5 Years 6 Years 
$3,532 $3,740 $3,948 $4,160 
Group II(c) 
Assistant foreman (plant), announcer 
operator: 
Starting 
rate 6 Months 1Year 18Months 2 Years 
$3,324 $3,428 $3,532 $3,636 $3,740 
3 Years 4 Years 
$3,948 $4,160 
Group III 
_ Senior operator, senior TV_ technician, 
senior TV lighting technician, senior 
machinist, senior technician (T&D), in- 
structor, supervising operator: 
Starting 
rate 1 Year 2 Years 3 Years 
$4,029 $4,357 $4,686 $5,013 


It will be noted that this salary schedule 
provides for the automatic progression of 
employees along the scale in each salary 
group as their length of service with the 
Corporation increases. ‘Thus a man start- 
ing in Group I(b) at $2,300 would receive 
$2,400 after six months, $2,500 after one 
year and so on until he reaches the top of 
the group in four years and receives $2,700. 
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Employees move from certain of these 
salary groups to others on promotion along 
certain definite lines. A trainee might be 
promoted from Group I(a) to II(b) and 
later to Group III. A wireman in Group 
II(a) might be promoted into Group II(c) 
and from that group into a position in the 
management group. 

It is the Board’s understanding that 
promotions into Group III are made at the 
Corporation’s discretion strictly on merit; 
that other promotions are at the Corpora- 
tion’s discretion too, subject to seniority 
rules, but that in practice these latter 
promotions from one group to another are 
often as automatic as progressions within 
a group; and that a man may be promoted 
from one group to another before he 
reaches the top rate in his group. 

Employers usually regard the so-called 
“fringe benefits” as an integral part of the 
wage payments made to employees. In the 
employer’s view these benefits give rise to 
costs which are properly attributable to 
the securing and the retaining of satis- 
factory personnel. Unions, on the other 
hand, frequently pass over fringe benefits 
very casually, contending that they add 
nothing directly and regularly to the size 
of an employee’s pay cheque. It is some- 
times argued that the employer gets full 
value for his outlay on these benefits in 
the stability and sense of security which 
they produce among his working force. 
However that may be, in this case “fringe 
benefits” are not directly in issue between 
the parties. The Corporation in its brief 
lists the following as benefits and working 
conditions: 

(a) Three weeks’ holidays annually. 


(b) Three weeks’ cumulative sick leave 
annually. 

(c) Retiring leave in the form of cash 
payment up to six months’ salary. 

_(d) All statutory holidays, plus all_pro- 
vincial and municipal holidays (14 in Prov- 
ince of Quebec and 18 in Newfoundland). 

(e) Special leave with pay one day per 
month cumulative to thirty days. 

({) Pension plan, includes dependents in- 
surance up to $5,400 payable in sixty monthly 
instalments, company contributes equally. 

(g) Group Life Insurance contributory, 
present coverage up to $15,000, disability 
clause for total disability to pay out face 
value_of policy over five years. Paid-up 
Life Insurance up to $3,000 when employee 
retires on pension. 

(h) Medical and Blue Cross, voluntary, 
paid by employee. CBC absorbs administra- 
tion cost. 

(i) Overtime. | 

(j) Night differential 10 per cent. 

(k) Forty hours pay per week. 


The Corporation states that the cost to 
it of items (a), (b), (d) and (f) is 21-4 
per cent of employees’ salaries. 
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The union explained to the Board how 
its National Contract Committee, all voting 
members of which were CBC employees, 
canvassed its entire membership to deter- 
mine what proposals it should make to the 
Corporation regarding the revision of the 
collective agreement. The union submits 
that the claims it advances are, therefore, 
those of its members and not the inven- 
tions of its representatives or business 
agents. 

The changes which the union proposes in 
the classification and salary scale of its 
members are tabulated in its brief as 
follows: 

Group I(a) 
The union proposes that this group. be 


redesignated as being exclusively a trainee 
group with the following increases in rates: 


Present Proposed 
Weekly Weekly 
Rate Rate 
Starting rate ........ 44.23 63277 
Cpmoemthn 475 adh eeu 46.16 60.00 
RN OS teak Dealt Soares 48.08 63.46 
Group I(b) 


To be called Group I and summer relief 
operators added with the following changes in 
rates: 


Present Proposed 

Weekly Weekly 
Rate Rate 

Startivig’ Tate. is wns. - 44.23 as te 
G@ MOBS: odds acts 5's 46.16 60.00 
PYveGuee Seek carat ors 48.08 63.46 
LESION SUB ye Ailes ais « 50.00 66.92 
Di VORP re a na retitciens 05.8 51.92 73.85 
RY CREB Es se ime aura or © 55.77 80-76 
SP VERER cares oh aen.* «2 59.62 80.76 


Group II (a) 
The union proposed that this be integrated 
with the present II(b) to form a new 


Group IT: 
Present Proposed 
Weekly Weekly 
Rate Rate 
Starting (7ate scs,s.<ss< « 55.92 69.23 
OTN SD RR ee 57.92 73.85 
eet ae A eae i, Sa rt 59.92 78.46 
7S Months. ae Pee 61.92 83.77 
ZA Gar A Meese « Satalde 63.92 87.69 
SHVCOLA TS cc. ct). Cree 67.92 96.92 
CNET ha oe 71.92 106.15 


Group II(b) 

The union proposes that this group be 
integrated with the present Group II(a) to 
form a new Group II. 


Present Proposed 

Weekly Weekly 
Rate Rate 
Starting rate. ....%.. 55.92 69.23 
Oh) IBOHGHS My alas & se ai. 57.92 73.85 
CE a ae SR 59.92 78.46 
USRNIOR ENE sta « dh6 o's o4'l0 61.92 83.77 
EVOREM inital) ah csv 's'* ¢ 63.92 87.69 
DP VCAER GR lots reese 67.92 96.92 
dinV POEs severe dela nisl « TP92 106.15 
PAV ARS Papa etS Shs, euaretia tocete 75.92 106.15 
MA VORLRL aie sivaiys © <a: ° 80.00 106.15 
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Group II (ec) 

The union proposes that this group be 
redesignated as Group III and that it in- 
clude all of the job titles in Group II. 
Promotion into this group would be by 
annual review of qualifications of those in 
Group II but promotion would become auto- 
matic after three years’ review: 


Present Proposed 
Weekly Weekly 
Rate Rate 
PLarting. Tale wa ce saan 63.92 87.69 
OeMONCHs” shee eet sates re 65.92 92.31 
vear sien senesee 67.92 96.92 
iS smonthsweoeken eta 69.92 101.54 
PO VORTSE Sica? ite. ae 71.92 106.15 
SEV COTE. Fan ees eee 75.92 115.38 
EE VEALN Te te dee oS 80.00 124.92 
Group IIT 


The union proposes that this be redesig- 
nated as Group IV and that supervising 
operators and instructors be taken out of 
this group. Promotion into this group 
would be, as at present, on a merit basis 
only at the discretion of management: 


Present Proposed 
Weekly Weekly 
Rate Rate 
Starting rate :+...... 77.48 103.86 
GV CON te she nebo, Se 88 83.79 115.38 
PEVCAPS 2, dug eoeh ee Me 90.12 126.92 
SrVeardasteius: fie. k 96.40 138.46 
Group V 


A new group proposed by the union to 


include only 5s visi 
ig ce upervising operators and 
Present Proposed 
Weekly Weekly 
Rate Rate 
Starting rate, <9. -e 77.48 
pene aipt hes Peete slats ae Flat rate: 
Bede. ee Re, eee 


_ Yhe union explained to the Board that 
it would add a new classification, senior 
studio attendant, to its new Group II, but 
that that job title would not be included 
in its new Group III. The union con- 
tends that there is a studio attendant in 
Montreal who has been given supervisory 
duties and higher pay. It asks that this 
change be fully recognized by setting up an 
appropriate classification, senior studio 
attendant. 

It will be noted that the schedule which 
the union proposes lists higher rates than 
those presently in effect. It also provides 
- shorter periods of progression in some of 
the groups. But it contains more groups 
than the present schedule. Thus it pro- 
poses that a man who enters the Corpora- 
tion’s employ as a trainee should have a 
rate of pay higher than that presently in 
effect, that he should proceed in shorter 
progression and at higher rates than are 
presently in effect to the top of the new 
Group II, at which point he could look 
forward to longer periods of progression, 
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through semi-automatic promotion and 
promotion on merit, than he has accord- 
ing to the present salary schedule. Thus 
the old schedule enables an operator to 
pass from Group II(b) to Group III by 
promotion on merit, and to receive, through 
a series of annual increments, the top rate 
of $96.40 a week. The proposed schedule 
enables an operator to pass from the pro- 
posed Group II, after not more than three 
years at its top rate of $106.15 a week, to 
the proposed Group III with a top rate of 
$124.92 a week and from that Group, by 
promotion on merit, to Group IV with a 
top rate of $138.46. Presumably some 
operators would in time be made super- 
vising operators with a rate of $161.54. 
One might therefore say that the union 
proposes to raise the level and extend the 
horizon of the present salary schedule. 

The union argues, in the first place, that 
“the education, experience and skill of 
CBC technicians and their heavy responsi- 
bility for the quality of CBC broadcasting 
justify a wage scale substantially higher 
than wage scales in effect for other highly 
skilled occupations”. The union submits 
that the collective agreement of 1953 was 
in fact a compromise which went only 
part way in meeting its demands for the 
very substantial increases in pay which were 
then necessary to secure and retain effi- 
cient and qualified personnel. It states that 
it accepted the 1953 settlement, which gave 
wage increases averaging 12-4 per cent 
over-all, as a first agreement because it 
was more anxious, initially, to establish a 
satisfactory relationship with management 
than to get the full increments in salaries 
which it considered appropriate. 

The Corporation replies to these argu- 
ments that its present salary schedules and 
the benefits that go with them are appro- 
priate compensation for the qualified, 
skilled and experienced technicians in its 
employ. It points out that it is its stated 
policy to pay wages that will “attract in 
reasonable competition with outside insti- 
tutions competent people whom we could 
expect would make a career of the Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Corporation”. It submits 
the records of its hiring and severance 
experience between August 1, 1953, and 
January 31, 1954, as evidence of its ability 
to hire and retain the personnel it requires. 
In reply the union cites cases of indi- 
viduals whom it claims left the Corpora- 
tion’s employ because they could get 
higher salaries elsewhere. 

The Corporation takes the view that the 
agreement it signed with the union cannot 
be termed a compromise, but a negotiated 
settlement. It contends that between 


ee 


April 1, 1958, and July 1954, a period of 
sixteen months, employees in the unit 
received, on the average, increases in salary 
of 22 per cent as follows:— 


April 1, 1953, 4 per cent merit increase. 
April 1, 1953, 13 per cent average increase. 


April 1, 1953, to July 1954, anniversary 
date adjustment 5 per cent. 


The Corporation submits that the average 
salary of employees who were in the 
bargaining unit at the time the agreement 
was signed has increased from $3,192 in 
March 1953 to $3,924 in August 1954. 
These increases, in the Corporation’s view, 
show clearly that the 1953 settlement 
brought its employees substantial increases 
in pay. 

The union contends that the increases in 
salaries which it proposes can be justified 
by what it describes as the failure of the 
most important representative figure in the 
salary schedule, the top rate of Group 
II(b), to keep pace with the increase in 
the cost of living. The union points out 
that the low rate for operators in Group 
II(b) has risen from $1,440 on April 1, 
1945, to $2,908 in 1953, an increase of 101-9 
per cent. But the high rate has risen from 
$2,700 to $4.160, an increase of only 54 per 
cent. During the same period the cost of 
living has risen 56 per cent. Thus the top 
rate of Group II(b)—and the same rate 
stands at the top of Group II(c)—has 
failed to keep up with the cost of living. 

The union points out that the top rate 
of Group II(b) and Group II(c) will even- 
tually be the permanent and effective rate 
of the employees in those groups—about 
three-quarters of the people in the bargain- 
ing unit. Therefore, the union regards the 
failure of this rate to keep pace with the 
cost of living as proof of the inadequacy 
of the present salary schedule. 

The union argues further that the in- 
crease in the Corporation’s wage rates is 
inadequate in view of what has happened 
to wage rates in the manufacturing indus- 
try. There, the union contends, average 
weekly earnings rose from $30.74 in 1945 
to $56.78 in 1954, an increase of 84:7 per 
cent. At the same time—and what was 
more significant in the union’s view— 
average hourly earnings rose from 69-4 
cents to $1-423 or 105 per cent. So the 
union points to an increase of 56 per cent 
in the cost of living during a period in 
which average hourly earnings in manufac- 
turing increased 105 per cent while the top 
rate in Group II(b) and II(c) of the CBC’s 
salary schedule rose 54 per cent. It points 


out further that if this top rate had in- 
creased as hourly earnings in manufacturing 
have increased it would be not $4,160 but 
$5,548.50 per annum, approximately the 
figure the union proposes. 

The Corporation is very critical of the 
union’s explanation of the relation of its 
rates to the cost of living. It contends 
that the base which the union selects for 
its comparison is not appropriate. April 1, 
1954, is not the date of the establishment 
of salary scales. Scales for technical 
personnel were drawn up in 1940 and 
between that date and April 1, 1945, the 
top rates were raised substantially more 
than the cost of living. Thus, in the 
Corporation’s view, the top rates in effect 
in April 1945 are too high to serve as an 
appropriate base. The Corporation points 
out that if March 31, 1945, were selected 
as the base date instead of April 1, the 
increase in the top of the scale becomes 
57-5 per cent instead of 54 per cent. 

The Corporation contends that the rela- 
tion of the top rate for operators to the 
cost of living is clearly shown by the fact 
that this rate rose from $1,980 in 1940 to 
$4,160 in 1954, an increase of 110 per cent, 
while the cost-of-living index rose from 
105-6 to 185-5, an increase of 75-2 per cent. 
It contends that a more accurate com- 
parison of the whole structure of the rates 
of operators with the cost of living is one 
which compares the index of the median 
rates for operators with the Consumer Price 
Index, both calculated with 1949 as the base 
period. The Corporation submits graphs 
showing the trend of the Consumer Price 
Index and the trend of the Operator’s 
Median Salary Index. It contends that the 
latter index “has progressed at a steady 
rate relative to the Consumer Price Index 
and now lies some twenty points above it”. 

The Corporation suggests that it is 
significant that in 1945 the rate of $2,700, 
which is quoted as the top rate for oper- 
ators, was the highest level to which an 
operator could progress on merit. He might 
mark time at two levels below this one if 
he did not merit promotion. Under the 
present schedule an operator’s top rate is 
quoted as $4,160, but, in the Corporation’s 
view, $5,013 is the rate comparable to 
$2,700, for an operator may progress on 
merit today to $5,013 as he progressed on 
merit in 1945 to $2,700. 

The Corporation protests, too, that the 
union’s comparison of increases in its rates 
with increases in earnings in the manufac- 
turing industry and with increases in the 
cost-of-living index is a comparison of 
incomparables. It would compare earnings 
with earnings. It submits calculations 
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which show that between April 1, 1945, and 
June 1, 1954, the earnings of operators being 
paid the low rate on their scale rose from 
61-5 cents to $1.65 an hour, or 168 per cent. 
The earnings of those being paid the high 
rate rose from $1.15 to $2.36 an hour, or 
105 per cent. These changes, the Corpora- 
tion contends, compare very favourably 
with the changes which the union describes 
in the earnings of employees in the manu- 
facturing industry. 

The Corporation then proceeds to show 
that all operators earned on the average 
96:5 cents an hour, April 1, 1945, and $2 
an hour June 1, 1954. Their average earn- 
ings increased 107 per cent during that 
period. But if January 1, 1945, is taken 
instead of April 1, the increase is from 92 
cents to $2 an hour, or 117 per cent. 

No good purpose would be served by 
setting out here the details of the discus- 
sions of the points which these submis- 
sions raised. Each party defended its own 
approach to this problem vigorously and 
criticized the other’s approach with equal 
vigour. 

The union sees in the relation of the 
earnings of technicians at the CBC to the 
earnings of workers in manufacturing 
further support for its claim that the CBC’s 
rates should be increased. It states that at 
June 1, 1954, the average weekly wages in 
the manufacturing industry were $56.78 and 
that the monthly average was then $244 
compared with a recent NABET average 
of $280 per month. It states further that 
the branch of manufacturing classified as 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies the 
average was $257 per month and in the 
heavy electrical machinery and equipment 
branch $287. 

The union contends that technicians in 
the CBC are not really comparable to 
average workers in manufacturing and so 
the average of $244 in manufacturing as a 
whole and $257 in the electrical apparatus 
and supply branch are not significant. Both 
these latter figures are affected by the 
wages of unskilled workers, the wages of 
women and girls and the former by the 
wages in depressed industries. They in- 
clude the wages of people in small towns 
and the wages of people in large cities. 
In the latter wages are higher and it is in 
the latter that CBC technicians work. 

The union regards the average wage of 
$287 a month in the heavy electrical 
machinery industry as most important. It 
contends that “although this average in- 
cludes unskilled labour it is well above the 
present average for skilled men at the 
CBC, a significant fact”. 
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The Corporation’s reply to this argument 
is that the union is not using comparable 
data for comparable times. The Corpora- 
tion states that CBC technicians’ average 
monthly earnings for the period under 
consideration, June 1, 1954, is $290 not $280. 
But, the Corporation adds, these earnings 
do not include overtime, holiday pay, night 
differentials, etc., while the figures quoted 
for the manufacturing industry do. The 
Corporation states that “by dividing the 
gross earnings for the month of May 1954, 
by the number of employees in the union 
at that time, including trainees, studio 
attendants, handymen, drivers and other 
classifications” one gets average monthly 
earnings of $337. This figure, in the 
Corporation’s opinion, is comparable with 
the average earnings in the manufacturing 
industry which the union quotes. How- 
ever, the union protests that overtime 
earnings in May were unusually large and 
that the Corporation’s figure of $337 is 
therefore larger than the usual amount of 
average monthly earnings. 

The union points to the history of the 
earnings of the non-operating employees of 
the Canadian National Railways in further 
support of its claim for higher rates. It 
states that the earnings of these employees 
rose from 75 cents an hour in 1945 to $1.46 
in 1953, an increase of 94-6 per cent. It 
concludes that CBC employees have had no 
such percentage increase. It regards the 
trend of the rates in that crown corpora- 
tion as a good example for this one to 
follow. It regards the trend, too, as an 
illustration of what may be accomplished 
by vigorous collective action. 

The Corporation replies to this argu- 
ment as it did to the argument regarding 
changes in the earnings of employees in 
the manufacturing industries. It contends 
that if one set the average earnings of all 
CBC operators on April 1, 1945, of 96-5 
cents per hour, and earnings on June 1, 
1954, of $2 an hour, beside the earnings of 
railway employees which the union cites, it 
is evident that CBC earnings have in- 
creased more. 

The union claims that it is almost 
impossible to find other technicians whose 
work is analagous to that of radio and 
television technicians. It submits, how- 
ever, that certain maintenance workers in 
the airlines do somewhat similar work, 
although aircraft radio equipment is much 
less complex and sensitive than CBC radio 
and television equipment. It states that 
aircraft mechanics employed by 10 small 
companies and TCA and CPA receive 
salaries ranging from $400 to $433.30 a 
month. Air engineers, who in the union’s 


views correspond to senior operators or 
supervising operators at CBC, receive from 
$250 to $520 a month. The union describes 
these rates as far above the CBC scale. It 
states further that there are radio tech- 
nicians employed by the airlines whose work 
involves radio maintenance and testing but 
whose rates are not available to it. 

The Corporation contends that the jobs 
with the airlines companies which the union 
mentions are not comparable to the jobs 
of its technicians. It maintains that the 
airlines have a job classification, radio 
operator, which is comparable to its classifi- 
cation transmitter operator. It submits 
that the TCA pays its radio operators 
$219.26 to $328 a month whereas the 
CBC’s range is $242 to $346 a month. 
The Corporation adds that its range pro- 
vides an automatic progression over five 
years while progression along the TCA’s 
range is contingent upon certain rigid con- 
ditions being met. 

The parties discussed at some length the 
question of the comparability of jobs else- 
where with the jobs of technicians 
employed by the Corporation. They con- 
sidered not only the jobs with the airlines 
just mentioned, but also jobs with the line 
companies, jobs in the electronics industry, 
and jobs with private radio stations both in 
Canada and in the United States. 

In general the union takes the view that 
the work of technicians in the CBC is 
unique. There are no other jobs in Canada 
that are exactly like theirs. The union 
contends that technicians in private radio 
stations in Canada who hold jobs with the 
same designations as those of technicians 
in the CBC are not working with as com- 
plicated equipment, do not assume the 
same responsibilities, and are not called 
upon to maintain the same _ technical 
standards as CBC technicians. Their jobs 
are not the same as those of CBC tech- 
nicians. In the union’s opinion the CBC 
calls upon its technicians to play a part 
in the activities of a radio network which 
is the only one of its kind in Canada. 

The union recognizes that private radio 
stations do not pay as high rates as the 
CBC, with some exceptions, notably one 
which it claims pays the CBC rates plus 5 
per cent. But it maintains “while private 
stations may be willing to get along with 
boys in love with radio at nominal rates 
of pay, and without family responsibilities, 
the CBC cannot afford to do so”. 

The union contends that the situation 
is different in private television stations. 
There, it claims, rates are higher than those 
paid by the CBC. It cites the cases of 
seven former CBC employees who, it 


asserts, left the Corporation to take better 
jobs with private stations. It quotes the 
rates which it contends two of these men 
receive and it shows the range of rates 
which it contends is in effect for the jobs 
which the others hold. 


The union points to the Corporation’s 
records of hirings in further support of its 
view that rates are low. Fifty-eight of 
the 182 men hired into Group II(b), since 
the present Agreement was signed, were 
hired above the starting rate. All of the 
six new men hired into Group II(c) were 
hired above the starting rate. In these 
facts the union sees proof that the starting 
rate is too low. 

The union does regard jobs in the United 
States’ networks as comparable to CBC 
jobs. It contends that the CBC has a close 
relationship with these networks. It 
argues that the CBC’s technicians and those 
employed by networks in the United States 
use the same equipment and facilities and 
possess the same qualifications, technical 
skill and competence. Yet, it points out, 
CBC rates are very much lower than rates 
in the NBC, ABC and CBS. It does not 
propose that there should be parity in 
rates, but rather that the “fantastically 
wide gap” should be narrowed. It con- 
tends that the wage rates of the United 
States’ networks are almost double those 
of the CBC. But, it submits, in contrast 
to the radio and television industry, rates 
in the United States’ coal mining industry 
are 48:9 per cent higher than in Canada, 
in manufacturing 28-3 per cent, in the 
electrical apparatus and supplies industry 
21-9 per cent, and in the pulp and paper 
industry only 10-4 per cent higher. It 
presumes that there is little difference in 
the rates of the iron and steel industries 
of the two countries. Its proposal of 
$106.15 a month as the top rate for Group 
II(b), “would still leave the Corporation’s 
rates 45-4 per cent short of the NBC-ABC 
rate and 53 per cent below the CBS rates”. 
Moreover these latter rates have been in 
effect in the United States since the autumn 
of 1952. Finally, the union concludes, 
there is nothing—television towers, line, 
motor trucks, master control boards—which 
the Corporation can buy at half the price 
prevailing in the United States except 
skilled labour. That, in the union’s view, 
clearly reveals the inadequacy of the 
Corporation’s rates. 

The union points to what it regards as 
a disparity in the Corporation’s own rate 
structure. It points out that announcers 
are divided into four pay groups with 
minimum hiring rates of $283.33 to $444.83 
a month. But the announcer-operators, 
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whom this union represents, receive $277 a 
month as a hiring rate in spite of the fact 
that they have a dual function. Then at 
the top of the announcer’s scale the union 
sees rates ranging from $370.41 a month 
to $570.08, compared with top rates of 
$346.67 and $417.75 in Groups II(b), II(c), 
and III of the NABET bargaining unit. 

“The Union submits that comparison of 
wage rates of OBC technical employees 
with wage rates of other CBC employees, 
in so far as comparisons may be made, 
indicate the inadequacy of the existing 
scales for employees in the NABET unit.” 

The Corporation takes the position that 
in certain large national operations there 
are jobs which, although not exactly com- 
parable to the CBC’s jobs, nevertheless 
“bear a relationship that would qualify 
them as falling within the same labour 
grades”. In this connection the Corpora- 
tion shows the monthly rates of nine 
classifications reported by seven companies. 
Not one of these companies, however, has 
all the classifications. For example, four 
companies employ wiremen at the rates 
shown below: 


Company A 
AprilulOn3: Sabet ansts- $244-264 a month 
Maal yesh OG cer cre cies aise $244-264 a month 
Company B 
AT VL OO 2 cacstazs ater mee $197-271 a month 
saly 190s) voce ese can $206-283 a month 
Company J 
Aipril T9bSihn. setses 2 oe $241-288 a month 
Julie 19544604. tuctee dks $248-295 a month 
Company L 
Anril LOD Ss mcs te ae $237-296 a month 
Ly ack 25 A Rae cuccah $246-308 a month 


A wireman’s rate on the CBC schedule was 
$222-287 a month on March 31, 1953, and 
has been $242-311 a month since April 1, 
1953. The increment in the Corporation’s 
rates is larger than in any of the companies 
listed. 


Two of the companies employ TV main- 
tenance operators at the following rates: 


Company B 
April [9bsaree ee tee ee $245-430 a month 
Sia ye LOS ANS SRR $256-449 a month 
Company L 
AprilwlObSic: taximinckx at $250-415 a month 
SI Va LOGAN chs onntitutde $260-432 a month 


The CBC’s rate was $191-328 a month on 
March 31, 1953, and has been $242-347 a 
month since April 1, 1953. 

The Corporation states that “fringe 
benefits” in the industries whose wage rates 
it reports in this connection are 9-2 per 
cent of the employees’ salaries so that 
salaries plus “fringe benefits” average $284 
to $351 a month. The CBC’s “fringe 
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benefits” are 21-4 per cent of salaries so 
the average salary of CBC employees plus 
benefits is $294 to $421 a month. 


It should be noted that the union takes 
exception to two aspects of this argument. 
It protests that the data used is obtained 
not from official sources but through two 
private agencies the accuracy of whose 
surveys it is disposed to doubt. In the 
second place, it objects to the comparison 
of rates to which the value of “fringe 
benefits” is added. In its view this does 
not give an accurate indication of the rela- 
tive level of the rates compared. 


The Corporation maintains, contrary to 
the union’s view, that its operations are in 
fact comparable to those of private radio 
stations. It states that its stations com- 
pete with private stations for listener 
attention in certain areas. It lists five 
stations in Toronto and seven in Montreal, 
showing their power and their commercial 
rates to substantiate this contention. It 
insists that private stations in Toronto and 
Montreal must, in this competitive situa- 
tion, maintain the quality of their broad- 
casting or they will lose customers. It 
points to certain jobs to illustrate its state- 
ment that the work with the private 
stations is essentially the same as its own 
work. It insists that network broadcasting 
is not a unique function of the CBC, but 
one which is to be found in the privately 
operated section of the industry too. It 
concludes that in private radio stations 
“technical personnel concerned would have 
a responsibility no less important and in 
every way equivalent to similar technical 
personnel in the CBC”. Therefore it con- 
cludes that it is already paying higher wage 
rates than the private stations for work 
that is the same as theirs. 

The Corporation submits that the wage 
rates paid by private television stations are 
not, on the average, higher than its rates, 
as the union states. It shows rates for 
certain classifications of technicians which 
it obtained from five privately-owned Cana- 
dian television stations. It shows, for 
example, that technicians whom it classifies 
in Group II(b) and pays $56.80 a week 
receive the following rates in these private 
stations: $55-75; $60; $58-60; $60-75; $65- 
75; $80; $65-70. It points out that none 
of these stations provides “fringe benefits” 
or working conditions comparable to those 
in the CBC. 

The Corporation submits further that it 
is unrealistic to compare its wage rates 


with those paid by the networks in the 


United States. It contends that the income 
of United States’ networks is much greater 


than its own income. It states that the 
Class A advertising rate for a single. tele- 
vision station in New York is $5,700 an 
hour while the combined total rate of all 
Canadian television stations presently oper- 
ating or under construction, is $6,100 for 
one hour. The Corporation states further 
that it is in competition with Canadian 
employers to recruit staff not in competi- 
tion with networks in the United States. 
In its view it should pay rates accordingly. 

The Corporation submits that there is no 
close relation between the CBC and net- 
works in the United States such as the 
union suggests. There is no executive or 
administrative link as there is in some other 
industries. The CBC fed 68 network 
programs to the United States, none of 
them commercially sponsored, and, in the 
same year ending March 31, 1954, it 
received 4,620 programs that were com- 
mercially sponsored. 

The Corporation gave evidence regarding 
the cost of implementing the union’s pro- 
posed rates. It submits that the new 
schedule of rates would add $734,495 to its 
costs in the fiscal year 1954-55. In addition 
it would cost $239,160 to meet anniversary 
increments according to the new schedule 
as compared with $106,107 at the present 
rates. The Corporation is not disposed to 
assume such additional costs in the face of 
the present prospects of revenues. In its 
Sound Service it reports that income from 
the excise tax on radio receiving sets is not 
up to its expectations. Gross commercial 
billings are declining as the popularity of 
television increases. Therefore the Sound 
Service will show a substantial operating 
deficit this year and probably next year. 
The Television Service’s financial situation 
is difficult to predict. It appears to the 
Corporation that it faces the prospect of 
operating deficits for television. 

The union thinks the Corporation is not 
correct in taking such a pessimistic view 
of the financial situation. The union 
suggests that operating expenses would not 
be so high if the cost of certain capital 
undertakings were not ‘included in them. 
It predicts, too, that the revenues of 
television promise to be better than the 
Corporation suggests. 

The union’s new schedule of salaries 
involves certain regrouping of positions as 
well as a revision of rates. A comparison 
of the present schedule and the proposed 
one reveals that the union would separate 
trainees and summer relief operators, 
moving the latter into a salary group with 
a longer progression than its present one. 
It would include Wiremen II(a) with 
Operators II(b) in the new Group II. It 


would create a new position Senior Studio 
Attendant in Group II.. It would move 
assistant foremen and announcer-operators 
to a new Group III above the main level 
of rates for operators in the new Group II. 
It would separate the present Group III, 
taking out supervisory personnel and mak- 
ing a new Group V for them and putting 
the rest in a new Group IV. 

The union defends these proposals gener- 
ally on the grounds that the nature of the 
jobs concerned justify the changes pro- 
posed. In particular it maintains that there 
is a new position, Senior Studio Attendant, 
which should be formally recognized. It 
maintains that supervisory personnel in the 
present Group III have duties and responsi- 
bilities which differentiate them from others 
in that group and which call for a higher 
rate of pay. The union contends that the 
Corporation’s failure to make this separa- 
tion and to provide higher rates for these 
supervisors makes employees reluctant to 
accept supervisory jobs in Group III. 
Why, it asks, should an employee who is 
& senior operator at $5,013 agree to per- 
form the duties and assume the responsi- 
bilities of a Supervising Operator when that 
position carries with it no more pay than 
he is presently receiving? 

In general, the Corporation’s position in 
reply to the union’s proposal regarding the 
re-grouping of jobs is that the schedule as 
it stands with its classification of jobs and 
its salary groups is a pretty sound institu- 
tion. The Corporation outlined the history 
of the development of this schedule, 
explaining how it made changes from time 
to time as circumstances seemed to it to 
warrant them. It points particularly to the 
complete job and wage analysis of 1951. It 
explains that at that time it prepared 
specifications of all its jobs. It then pro- 
ceeded to gather information about com- 
parable jobs in government and industry in 
Canada, the United States and Great 
Britain. It was able to find jobs elsewhere 
that were similar in their major aspects to 
certain of its jobs and so it was able to 
attach rates to some of its jobs. The rates 
it selected were not necessarily either the 
highest or the lowest rates paid by others, 
but what it considered fair. It proceeded 
then to rate and group the rest by com- 
parison with those rated on the basis of 
outside information. Thus, in the Corpora- 
tion’s view, the rates on its salary schedule 
constitute a well integrated structure. 
Moreover, revisions since 1951 have kept 
it up to date and the new jobs which 
appeared with television have been fitted 
into the structure. 
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The Corporation contends that the 
adequacy of its rates throughout the period 
since 1941 is readily seen in the fact that 
employees who were in the technical unit 
on January 1, 1941, and who were still in 
it on September 1, 1954, received increases 
in salary ranging from 124 per cent to 318 
per cent. For example, at the one extreme, 
one man who was paid at the rate of $1,200 
a year in January 1941 was paid at the rate 
of $5,013 in September 1954. The rate of 
another man, at the other extreme, rose 
from $1,980 to $4,341. 


It should be noted here that the union 
objects to such comparisons as the above, 
which it terms comparing privates with 
colonels. It insists that the proper com- 
parison ‘is the private in 1941 with the 
private in 1954. 

The Corporation objects that the union’s 
proposal to regroup certain jobs upsets the 
proper relations of the jobs in question to 
others in the schedule. The specifications 
of the wiremen’s job do not, in the 
Corporation’s opinion, justify placing that 
job in the same salary group as operators. 
For the same reason foremen and 
announcer-operators should not be in a 
group with rates above the main level of 
the rates for operators. The Corporation 
protests that the proposal to separate 
supervising operators from senior operators 
violates what it regards as the sound prin- 
ciple of recognizing operators with special 
qualifications as equal in rank to junior 
supervisory personnel. 

The Corporation argues, too, that there 
is no point in reclassifying summer relief 
operators as the union proposes for it only 
provides for a longer progression in rates 
which they will not have the opportunity 
to secure. Finally, it contends, there is no 
such post as a senior studio attendant and 
no place for one. The union, it suggests, 
has in mind a special job which exists at 
one point as a result of special circum- 
stances. 


Findings and Recommendation 


It seems to the Board that the issue of 
salaries is properly discussed in terms of 
rates. Comparisons of earnings and com- 
parisons of earnings to which calculations 
of the value of “fringe benefits” are added 
may in some instances be helpful, but they 
must be used with caution. 

The first ground upon which the union 
supports its proposal for higher rates is that 
the top rate for operators, which it regards 
as a very significant rate, has not kept pace 
with the cost of living since April 1, 1945. 
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In the Board’s view no conclusion about 
the increase in the rates on the Corpora- 
tion’s salary schedule can properly be 
drawn from a _ consideration of the 
behaviour of one element in that structure 
during part of the period of the Corpora- 
tion’s short history. The Board notes that 
the low rate of operators in 1940, $1,380 
a year, was 69-6 per cent of the high rate 
of $1,980, while in 1945 the low rate of 
$1,440 was 53-3 per cent of the high rate 
of $2,700. Then in 1953 the low rate of 
$2,908 was 69-1 per cent of the high rate 
of $4,160. Thus it appears that between 
1940 and 1953 salaries at different levels 
of the schedule increased at different rates. 
The top salary increased more rapidly than 
the low one up to 1945 when the latter 
declined from 69-6 per cent of the former 
to 53-3 per cent. Then the low salary 
increased more rapidly than the top ones 
until 1953, returning to about the same 
relation to it that it bore in 1940. 


It seems to the Board that the Corpora- 
tion’s median rate for operators is an 
accurate indicator of what happened to the 
whole structure of operators’ rates. It has, 
as the Corporation’s graphs show, kept 
pretty well ahead of the consumer price 
index, with perhaps one exception. Recently 
it has risen well above the level of the 
index: If there is any comment that might 
be made about the level of salaries during 
the whole period 1940 to 1953 it must 
surely be that those paid the top rates 
have been fortunate in having the benefit 
of their increases earlier and hence for a 
longer time than those paid the low rates. 

The Board has not lost sight of the 
Corporation’s argument that the top rate 
of Group III, $5,013 a year, rather than 
the top rate of Group II(b), $4,160 is really 
the one to set against the rate of $1,380 in 
1940 and $2,700 in 1945. That is significant. 
Nevertheless it seems to the Board that 
the vast majority of operators will prob- 
ably find that, under the present schedule, 
they can look forward with certainty only 
to $4,160 as their top rate. 


The Board has examined, too, the argu- 
ments that deal with the union’s submis- 
sion that men working in other employ- 
ments have received increases in pay that 
are larger relative to changes in the cost 
of living than those which CBC employees 
have received. This argument does not 
seem to us to be sound. It is conceivable 


' that a wage rate that increased two-fold 


in a period when the cost of living in- 
creased 50 per cent might nevertheless be 
a much less reasonable rate in absolute 
terms than another which barely kept a 
with the cost of living. 


Ee eee eS 


-employs. 


It seems to the Board, therefore, that 
there is nothing in the relation of the 
Corporation’s salary schedule to the ‘cost 
of living that justifies a recommendation 
that salaries be raised as the union 
proposes. 

The union’s second argument is that its 
proposals are justified by the relation of 
present rates to those paid in certain other 
employments. The Board has set out 
above the number and the variety of these 
comparisons. 

The Board finds it difficult to compare 
the CBC’s scale with those of other 
employers, for the Corporation has few 
competitors in the ordinary sense. Never- 
theless the CBC does compete with some 
private radio and television stations and in 
the labour market, competes not only with 
such stations but also with commercial 
companies in the electronics and com- 
munication industries. The difficulty of 
making comparisons is immeasurably in- 
creased by the fact that the parties do not 
agree that the duties and requirements of 
a given job in the CBC are the same as 
those of a job which might be considered 
similar in industry. Moreover, such of the 
evidence which the parties present in 
support of their respective claims in this 
connection is of such a nature that it serves 
as a guide not as proof. Thus the Board 
has before it evidence that the rates for 
certain jobs are higher in industry than the 
CBC pays, for example, the television 
maintenance operators’ rates quoted above. 
It has evidence that the CBC’s rates are 
higher in other instances, as in the case 
of radio operators employed by TCA. It 
must consider too that the parties do not 
agree that these jobs are comparable. 


The Board is doubtful of the validity of 
a simple comparison of rates without some 
consideration of differences in working con- 
ditions. It seems to the Board that the 
union has not shown that the Corporation’s 
rates compare unfavourably with those 
prevailing in other industries, particularly 
so since it seems that the Corporation’s 
“fringe benefits” are more generous than is 
usual and since it offers somewhat more 
stability, and continuity of employment, 
than is usual elsewhere. 
- With respect to private radio stations the 
Board is persuaded to accept the union’s 
view that the rates submitted are for much 
less experienced personnel than the CBC 
There are, no doubt, exceptions 
in the larger private stations. It follows, 
then, that the Corporation’s rates should 


‘be, as they are, higher than those paid 


generally by private stations. But nothing 


“has been submitted to the Board which 


establishes that the present differentials 
between the rates of private stations and 
those of the CBC are inappropriate. 

In the television field rates may well be 
in a state of flux as stations get organized 
and staffed. No doubt some stations are 
prepared to pay well to secure the services 
of certain key technicians. These may very 
well be out-of-line rates. 

The Board cannot see that the union has 
established that there is any misalignment 
of the Corporation’s rates in its comparison 
of the rates of operator-announcers and 
announcers. It seems to the Board that 
there are differences between these two 
groups which would justify the present 
differences in their rates. 

The question of market realities which 
the union raises is of the same order as its 
arguments regarding the comparability of 
rates. It is clear that certain men have 
left the Corporation’s employ to take posi- 
tions elsewhere. The parties differ sharply 
in their opinions regarding the gains which 
these men made in salary. However that 
may be, it seems to the Board that a 
consideration of the numbers that have left 
the CBC and the numbers that have 
returned to it must lead to the conclusion 
that employment with the Corporation is 
sufficiently attractive to hold the staff with 
a minimum of turnover. 

There is the final question of the com- 
parison of rates paid by the Corporation 
and those paid by networks in the United 
States. The Board has given careful con- 
sideration to the strong stand which the 
union has taken on this question. How- 
ever, it is not persuaded that there is any 
relationship between the CBC and the net- 
works in the United States that would tend 
to relate the Corporation’s salary rates to 
those of the NBC, the ABC or the CBS. 
The Corporation no doubt does buy equip- 
ment in a market which is the same or 
related to the one in which these other 
networks buy theirs. That does not alter 
the fact that it seems to have been and is 
now able to hire staff by paying salaries 
related to other rates in Canada rather 
than to rates in the United States. 

The Board has made a careful study of 
the comparisons of rates which the parties 
have submitted. We have borne in mind 
the objections which each has raised to 
the other’s data. We have noted that some 
of the Corporation’s rates are higher than 
the rates paid by other employers for what 
seems to us to be roughly comparable work 
and that some of the Corporation’s rates 
are lower than such other rates. We have 
taken account of the nature of the 
Corporation’s salary schedule, noting the 
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increases it affords those in the lower salary 
groups and those below the top of the 
progression in their groups. We _ have 
noticed too, that a good many of those 
in the bargaining group have reached the 
top of their scales and will receive no more 
automatic increases in pay. We have con- 
sidered “fringe benefits” and other working 
conditions, with the parties’ divergent views 
of their significance in mind. We find in 
all these considerations nothing sufficient to 
justify our recommendation that the salary 
schedule be revised as the union proposes. 

The union argues, too, that the very 
special nature of work at the CBC calls 
for high salaries. The Board agrees that 
the work of the Corporation’s employees is 
unique, that its technical standards are 
high, that its employees possess special 
skills, and that they take a special pride 
in their work. The Board agrees, too, that 
these considerations call for high rates of 
pay. However, the Board can find nothing 
in this argument which enables it to 
determine whether or not the existing rates 
are at an appropriate level. 

With reference to the Annual Report of 
the Corporation for the year ended March 
31, 1954, above referred to, the Board has 
considered the submission of the union and 
the reply of the Corporation. 

The question of ability or inability of 
the Corporation to pay, was not raised at 
the hearings and no particular importance 
was attached to it by either party. 

It seems to the Board that the finances 
of a crown corporation like the CBC are 
of such a nature that they cannot be 
considered in the same light as the finances 
of a private enterprise. In this case, 
therefore, the Board finds that ability of 
the Corporation to pay is not a factor 
determining the appropriateness of the 
Corporation’s wage rates. 

In conclusion of this consideration of 
wage rates the Board finds that it must 
recommend that the present schedule of 
rates be continued in the next collective 
agreement between the parties. 


Classifications 


There is also the question of classifica- 
tion and regrouping of certain jobs. Some 
changes are proposed under the heading of 
wage rates and classifications. There are 
two others proposed in connection with the 
third matter in issue, general wage provi- 
sions, which relate to classifications. They 
are as follows:— 


Article 33.10. That maintenance operators 
be classified as Senior Operators, 
Group IV. 7 
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Article 33.11. That operator (general) 
assigned on a full-time basis to out- 
side broadcasts shall be classified as 
a Senior Operator, Group IV. 


The Group IV referred to is one of the new 
groups proposed by the union. 

In so far as regrouping is an integral part 
of an upward revision of rates—and the 
Board cannot see how the new groups 
suggested can be set up without such a 
revision—the Board cannot recommend 
that it be carried out. However, it seems 
to the Board that some of the reclassifica- 
tions, e.g. Operator (General), Maintenance 
Operator and Wireman, might be possible 
within the framework of the existing 
schedule. The Board finds little guidance 
in the divergent opinions of the parties on 
this question. However, it feels confident 
that the parties both understand the 
problems involved and that they can decide 
for themselves whether any of these 
reclassifications are appropriate. It so 
recommends, 


Overtime 


The second matter in issue between the 
parties is overtime. The system of com- 
puting compensation for overtime work, set 
out in the present collective bargaining 
agreement, seems to the Board to be 
complex. The union states that many 
employees do not understand it and that 
it is the cause of continual dissatisfaction. 
In examining the system, it must be borne 
in mind that a 40-hour weekly wage at 
the base rate is guaranteed, quite aside 
from overtime. By reason of this guar- 
antee, a man who works six hours on 
Monday and eight hours each of the other 
four days in the week, or a total of 38 
hours, is paid for two hours during which 
he does not work. If his wage rate is, for 
example, $2 per hour he receives $80. If 
this man instead of working eight hours on 
Tuesday, worked ten hours, making a total 
of 40 hours in the week, then he would 
receive pay for 38 hours worked at the base 
$2—$76, plus 2 hours overtime at $1= $2, 
plus 2 hours not worked at $2=$4, a total 
of $82. The employees seem to have 
focussed their minds on the fact that this 
man is paid for his two hours overtime at 
$1 forgetting altogether that he received $4 
for nothing. 

If this man’s work week exceeds 40 
hours there is no complaint because as 
soon as the number of hours worked in a 
week exceeds the guarantee, then he gets 
paid at time and a half for the overtime. 
Going back to the example, if he had 
warked ten hours on Monday and eight 


hours on the other four days, a total of 
42 hours, he would receive pay for 40 hours 
at the base rate of $2—$80, plus 2 hours 
at time and a half =$6, or a total of $86. 
The union raises another and perhaps a 
more important objection to the system of 
paying overtime. It claims that manage- 
ment is able under this formula to off-set 
the amount of overtime worked by in- 
structing a man who has worked overtime 
not to work some of the regular hours that 
follow. Thus a man who has worked 
sixteen hours on Monday may find that 
he is not to report for work on Tuesday. 
Furthermore the union contends that the 
free time comes on such short notice that 
a man is not able to use it profitably. 
The parties discussed possible modifica- 
tions of the formula that might meet the 
union’s objections and still retain the 
elements of it that seem satisfactory to 
management. It seems to the Board that 
the proposal that work be more carefully 
scheduled is a promising one. Such 
scheduling might enable the Corporation to 
reduce the amount of overtime, a change 
that would please both parties. It should 
enable an employee to know in advance at 
least the minimum hours which his service 
will be required and it should check the 
practice of off-setting overtime with hours 
off on short notice. The Board recom- 
mends that the parties retain the present 
formula for calculating overtime payments 
and that they co-operate in working out a 
system of schedule hours of work to 
remove the features of the application of 
the formula to which the union objects. 


General Wage Provisions 


This issue has reference to Article 33 of 
the collective bargaining agreement between 
the parties, which is headed “General Wage 
Provisions”. The parties have agreed to 
certain amendments but the union asks for 
further amendments which the Corporation 
is not prepared to make. Briefly stated 
the requests of the Union are: 


(a) That the classifications and wage rate 
of a new employee be discussed with 
the union before the end of his pro- 
bationary period. (33.3). 

(b) That a merit promotion of an em- 
ployee be automatic, if he is found to 
be qualified. (33.6). 

(c) That a merit promotion to Group III 
be automatic after obs years at the 
top of Group II. (33. 

(d) That at least 20 soni cent of the 
employees (who are members of this 
bargaining unit), employed at any one 
point of operation, be of the Group 
IV classification, which is the senior 
Rou. (33.9). 

(e) That anes operators be up- 

raded and _ re-classified as Senior 
Doetatees: Group IV. (33.10). 


(f) That sound technicians assigned, full 
time, to outside broadcasts be re- 
classified as Senior Operators Group 
LVS SSe11 ys 


The Corporation’s position, in general 
terms, is that these matters come within 
the prerogative of management which must 
be the sole judge of the merit and of the 
qualifications of employees. The Board 
considered these provisions clause by 
clause. The first of them, discussion with 
the union of a new employee’s classifica- 
tion and wage rate, seems to the Board to 
be unnecessary in view of the fact that an 
official letter is always written to a new 
employee, pointing out that a collective 
agreement exists with the union, that 
membership in the union is not compulsory 
but that pursuant to the check-off provi- 
sions of the Agreement, a percentage of 
wages is deducted and remitted to the 
union. The Board feels that this pro- 
cedure is fair and sensible and recommends 
no amendment. 

With reference to the remainder of the 
proposed alterations, the Board is of the 
opinion that merit promotions and the 
constitution of the work force at any 
particular place are matters which should 
be in the Corporation’s hands exclusively. 
Particularly in a technical operation such 
as this, the Board is not prepared to recom- 
mend that these proposals be adopted. 
Sections (e) and (f) are of the same order 
as the proposals regarding the regrouping 
of employees contained in the proposed 
revision of the salary schedule and they 
have been dealt with above. 


Multiple Functions 


This issue arises by reason of the fact 
that certain employees of the Corporation 
are required to perform several separate 
and distinct functions almost simultane- 
ously. The management has instituted a 
system under which all programs are 
monitored and operating errors are recorded 
or “logged”, and charged against the record 
of the employee responsible for the error 
in much the same manner as a baseball 
player’s errors are held against him. The 
Board heard extensive argument on this 
subject and a general discussion of it, 
during which it appeared to the Board that 
multiple functions are inherent in the oper- 
ations of the Corporation. The real com- 
plaint of the employees seems to be the 
charging of an error to an employee while 
he is engaged in performing multiple 
functions. They feel that if the second 
baseman muffs a routine grounder he should 
be charged with an error, but if in attempt- 
ing to complete a double play his throw 
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to first base is bad, there should be no 
error on the play. The Board hesitates to 
substitute its judgment for that of the 
management in so technical a matter but 
recommends that the multiple functions 
being performed by an erring employee be 
taken into account when his error is 
recorded. 


All of which is respectfully submitted this 
2ist day of January 1955. 
(Sgd.) C. H. Curtis, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) H. Brooke BEt1, 
Member. 


MINORITY REPORT 

I have considered most carefully the 
report of the chairman of this board in 
this matter. In general, I concur with his 
description of the proceedings before this 
board. However, I differ completely in the 
major conclusion drawn therefrom. 

I say that there has been a complete 
failure to appreciate the status of these 
employees as artisans. The job descrip- 
tions of the Corporation show clearly that 
most of these men have to meet excep- 
tional qualifications as to general educa- 
tion, special skills, long training periods, 
and exacting requirements of performance. 
Their work must be carried out under 
conditions demanding intense concentra- 
tion on the job at hand under pressure 
of a high pitch. They carry the responsi- 
bility for the use and maintenance of 
delicate and costly equipment. Their daily 
work is closely keyed to that of artists for 
whom each performance is an intense 
climax after prolonged preparation. 

Much of this failure to appreciate the 
status of these employees comes, in my 
opinion, from the Corporation’s comparison 
of their work with that of industrial 
employees. And worse than that, the 
Corporation’s insistent comparison of their 
work with that of operators in private 
radio. 

The molehill out of which the CBC 
makes this Alpine deduction is the fact 
that there are a number of so-called net- 
work programs originating in private 
stations. These are disseminated through 
“one-shot” organizations of small private 
stations. In the main, the programs cited 
were those great public nuisances, thinly 
disguised radio lotteries requiring and 
receiving very little technical competence. 
Most of these programs have sneaked under 
the fence of the Canadian broadcasting 
regulations, and to cite them as proof that 
equal competence is required on private 
stations would be ludicrous if it were not 
also calculated to mislead. 
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May I say that of all the arguments of 
the OBC against paying adequate wages, 
this is most deeply resented by the mem- 
bers of this union. This comparison is an 
insult to their standard of workmanship 
and a serious blow to the morale of a 
group of employees who have had to take 
a substantial part of their pay in pride in 
their craft. 

Perhaps my indignation at comparing 
CBC technicians with private station tech- 
nicians may be more’ sympathetically 
understood if I explain that I have served 
on. a number of conciliation boards for 
this union in disputes with private stations. 
Indeed, I was their nominee on choice of 
the four boards that set the schedules of 
rates presented by the CBC in Exhibit J. 

At that time the companies presented a 
survey of rates paid private radio per- 
sonnel in Ontario. These rates were sub- 
mitted as the averages in the Ontario 
broadcasting industry taken from a survey 
by Associated Management Consultants, 
and were cited in the management’s brief. 
The rates at that time, during the year 
1954, were: 
Transmitter operator.. 
Studio operator....... 
ANNGUDCER SAS vate scialsicahe 
Announcer-operator ... 
Chief announcer....... 


$109.00 per month 
129.28 per month 
137.36 per month 
181.80 per month 
250.48 per month 


I can submit the brief from which these 
figures were taken. 

It will be noted that the rates quoted 
in this survey are substantially lower than 
the lowest rates for unskilled labour in the 
manufacturing industries of Canada. 

It may be said that the wages of 
employees of Canadian private radio 
stations represent the most ruthless exploi- 
tation of labour in the country. It must 
be said that there are individual exceptions 
to this charge, but it also should be said 
that the industry as a whole has been very 
profitable and some conspicuous examples 
of men who have made great fortunes while 
paying these pitiless wages patti cited. 

In the last paragraph of their Exhibit “L” 
the CBC quote a report published in the 
Lasour Gazerre of April 1954 regarding the 
settlement of the dispute between CKOY 
Limited, Ottawa, and NABET. They set 
out the wages for Group 4—operators at 
$140 per month, $160 per month after six 
months’ service. 


May I quote from the CKOY brief, 
dated January 15 and 16, 1954: “Also it 
must be borne in mind that CKOY is not 
competing with the CBC on large metro- 
politan stations for the services of experi- 
enced and highly qualified personnel. 
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Rather, the majority of the employees of 
CKOY come to the company as inexperi- 
enced persons just out of school, with no 
particular academic qualifications and no 
previous knowledge of the broadcast in- 
dustry. The company prefers to continue 
its policy of bringing young people from 
Ottawa and vicinity who have shown 
some desire to associate themselves with 
TIIOV se, 


With regard to transmitter operators the 
same brief says: “The company has no 
objection to the definition of the category, 
transmitter operator, although it would 
point out that the majority of its present 
operators do not possess the knowledge or 
experience or ability to carry out many of 
the duties imposed on transmitter oper- 
ators by this section.” 


Much was made before this CBC Board 
of the fact that CBC have a very small 
turnover of staff. These figures from the 
private radio stations of Canada explain 
why there is no loss of persohnel in that 
direction. 


The only industrial parallel that I can 
find for work that demands the special 
skills, the lengthy training, the heavy 
responsibility and intense pressure that 
most of these employees work under are 
photo-engravers and lithographers. I would 
point out that the latter receive much 
higher pay, work shorter hours, and get 
better fringe benefits than the technical 
employees of CBC do—and have had these 
advantages under contract for a long time. 
I know that the job content of the work 
done by these two groups is not the same. 
Their respective jobs, however, do have 
this in common. They require the special 
skills of industrial athletes, and make great 
demands on artistic talents. The wages 
that CBC pays to the greater part of these 
employees is, now, somewhat less than 
those of a carpenter or plumber working in 
Canada’s larger centres. 


Recommendations 


It must be said that at no time during 
the proceedings before this board were the 
demands of the union, or the stand of the 
Corporation, modified by the usual process 
of mediation. That this was so was in no 
way any fault of the Board. It was 
evident that the real negotiation in this 
dispute would have to take place after the 
Board had made its report. We find our- 
selves, therefore, in a position of knowing 
only the extreme areas of disagreement 
without any real conception of the areas 
of possible agreement. We have to take it 
that the union is not going to take its final 


stand for unconditional fulfilment of all its 
demands, nor will the Corporation not 
budge from its position of refusing any part 
of the major requests of its employees. 

It remains to be said that this dispute 
concerns the first renewal of a contract 
between the parties. It is an axiom of 
industrial relations that in a first contract 
the important objective is to get relations 
upon a contractual basis. The establishing 
of satisfactory terms of a contract must be 
deferred until the parties have lived with 
a contract for a while. But the first con- 
tract is, inevitably, a compromise, and 
changes are to be expected. This seems 
to be a most inappropriate year for a crown 
corporation to lower the boom on the 
aspirations of its technical employees 
because :-— 

1. In this year, CBC has made a con- 
tract with an association of its writers 
which contracts for higher fees than 
the average paid under the old system 
of individual bargaining. 

2. In this year, the CBC has established 
an increased guaranteed system of 
fees for its actors, singers, and 
dancers. 

3. In this year, the CBC has made a 
contract with its announcers, stenog- 
raphers, office assistants, etc. at a 
substantial increase in pay. 


New contracts have been made with the 
stagehands in television, with the newsmen 
and others—all presumably with changes in 
them. It seems, therefore, that the Cor- 
poration would be making an invidious 
exception if it maintains its adamant posi- 
tion with its technical employees. 

During this same period, this govern- 
ment corporation spent vast sums building 
up its physical assets in broadcast and 
television equipment. This expenditure is 
very necessary if the people of Canada are 
to have the kind of broadcasting of both 
kinds that the people of Canada want and 
have said that they will pay for. The 
people of Canada will also, I think, willingly 
pay to buy the high level of technical 
broadcasting skill that they have become 
used to. 

I cannot help feeling that both parties 
in this dispute were holding the line with 
a kind of amiable stubbornness, awaiting 
the report of this Board. Therefore I feel 
it is the duty of this Board to give realistic 
guidance to both parties. 

While this Board was in session, the 
annual report of the CBC for the year 
1953-54 was not available. However, since 
the Board sat, the report has been pub- 
lished. Now that this report is out, it 
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appears that the dismal forebodings of the 
company’s brief are scarcely to be taken 
seriously. The annual report for the year 
1952-53 which was submitted by the Cor- 
poration to this Board has been replaced 
by the report for the year 1953-54, which 
shows an excess of revenue over expendi- 
ture some 18 times greater. Surely the 
CBC can find some way of meeting a part 
of the requests of its employees out of a 
net surplus of $6,567,862. 


Wages 


I recommend, therefore, that the present 
schedule of rates of pay in the renewed 
contract with this union be increased by 
six (6) per cent for the period from August 
1, 1954, until March 31, 1955, and that a 
further six (6) per cent increase be given 
from April 1, 1955, until March 31, 1956. 
It will be seen that this contract will be 
for a period of 20 months. This extended 
contract will settle the technical employees’ 
demands for a long period of peace, and 
will make their contract coincide with the 
fiscal year of the Corporation. 


Classifications 


I concur in the chairman’s recommenda- 
tion that the classifications remain as they 
are for the period of the proposed contract 
except that provision be made to set up 
the union’s proposed new Group IV for 
supervising operators. At present, once an 
operator has reached the top of his range, 
he has reached a dead end. Even if he 
assumes the additional responsibilities of 
supervising operator, he gets no increase in 
pay. Throughout these proceedings it has 
been obvious that the Corporation’s job and 
wage analysis gives little or no weight to 


the important factor of responsibility. I. 


cannot see why any top-rated operator 
would accept the post of supervising oper- 


ator without an increase. Apparently the 
CBC doesn’t see how the operators can do 
this either, because they have already, 
without consulting the bargaining agent, 
created the new post of supervising oper- 
ator for television. It is difficult to see 
how this unilateral decision of the Corpora- 
tion jibes with their brief on page 32 where 
they argue that such a new classification 
when requested by the union is impossible 
of fulfilment. 

I therefore recommend that in both sound 
and television services, all supervising oper- 
ators be placed in the new classifications at 
the new rate set for supervising operators 
in TV. 

Overtime 


I concur in the chairman’s recommenda- 
tion in this matter. 


General Wage Provisions 


I concur with the findings of the Board 
in all of these matters except that of 
technicians assigned to outside broadcasts. 

In that instance I recommend as follows: 
Any technician who is not classified as a 
senior operator (Group IV) and is assigned 
to outside broadcasts, which tour of duty 
requires him to be away from the studios 
for more than 48 hours, shall receive a 
differential of 10 per cent for work done 
during such tour of duty. 

Any wireman who is assigned to work 
away from home for more than 48 hours 
shall receive a differential of 10 per cent 
for work done during such a tour of duty. 


Multiple Functions 


I concur with the recommendation of the 
chairman on this matter. 


Respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) Miter Stewart, 
Member. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 
Releases Decisions in Three Recent Cases 


The Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1 has released its decisions in 
three cases, two heard November 9, 1954, 
and one heard October 19, 1954. 

Of the three disputes, one concerned a 
claim by a passenger train conductor and 
crew for through freight rates, one the 
method of payment of pilot crews operat- 
ing gas motor cars owned by a contracting 
company, and one the discharge of a 
conductor. 
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The Board did not sustain the conten- 
tion of the employees in two cases and in 
the other it recommended a procedure for 
the future. 

The three disputes and decisions are 
summarized below :— 

Case No. 653—Dispute between Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway (Pacific Region) and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen con- 
cerning a regularly assigned passenger con- 
ductor and crew’s claim for through freight 


ee 


rates when a passenger train car containing 
LCL (less than carload lot) freight: was 
handled on the train. 


On July 20, 1951, a conductor and crew 
while on their regular assignment in 
passenger train service had as part of their 
train a passenger train car containing LCL 
freight. They were paid passenger rates 
for service performed on the trip and 
claimed through freight rates. 


The employees contended that the 
commodity carried in the passenger car 
and on a freight waybill and for which 
freight revenue was derived was freight 
traffic, thus rightfully freight service and 
not passenger traffic or passenger service. 


Freight revenue was derived, the Brother- 
hood contended, in accordance with “Tariff 
Freight Classification No. 19, dated 1937”. 
Quoting the schedule of rates agreed to 
between the Railway and the Brotherhood, 
the employees contended that as freight 
rates had been paid for this service in the 
past, the crew in question should have 
received freight rates of pay. 


The employees argued that, in general, 
freight services were relatively more profit- 
able than the passenger service. They 
contended their members were entitled to 
rates applicable to the service performed 
in line with the tariffs derived. The 
Railway Act, they further argued, still 
provided authority for tariffs governing 
passenger service and freight service. 


The employees quoted an Article cap- 
tioned “Combination Runs” and a Ruling 
on the Article, which read as follows: 

Crews assigned to runs, a portion of 
which is passenger and the balance mixed 
or freight or both, will be paid mileage 
rate for each class of train, but not less 
than the minimum passenger rates, exclusive 
of overtime, detention and switching. 


Ruling: 

Under this clause crews should not be 
used to perform service other than regular 
service contained in the assignment. Should 
crews assigned under this Rule perform 
extra service, they should be paid for such 
service in addition to and irrespective of 
the compensation for the es ge service, 
and under the conditions of unassigned 
pe Hg should they be required to do the same 
work. 


The employees said that the Article did 
not prevent the company from requiring 
passenger crews to handle freight but does 
require the company to pay for freight 
service combined with passenger service. 
They contended too, in line with the ruling, 
that a bona fide passenger train is not in 
exclusive passenger service when cars con- 
taining LCL freight are handled. 


The company contended that the car in 
which this freight shipment was handled 
was equipped for passenger train service 
and could be handled on passenger train 
schedules. The waybills covering the con- 
tents of the car were under cover, the car 
itself moving by means of a slip bill, they 


pointed out. The company argued that 
the crew did not handle the contents in 
any way and under these circumstances 


they are not entitled to be paid freight 
rates. 

The Board, on the understanding that 
the ease referred specifically to the handling 
of carload lots of LCL freight in a car 
specially equipped for regular passenger 
trains, the train crew not being required 
to load or unload the commodity, did not 
sustain the employees’ claim. 


Case No. 654—Dispute between Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway (Pacific Region) and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen con- 
cerning a method of payment for 
conductor-pilots and flagmen operating gas 
motor ears, the property of a contracting 
firm, on a subdivision of the railway. 

Gas motor cars, and trailers, were oper- 
ated for a contracting firm on a subdivision 
during the construction of an oil pipeline. 
A conductor-pilot and one flagman were 
employed on each of these cars by the 
railway under work train rates and condi- 
tions. The employees claimed through 
freight rates and conditions. 

The employees contended that the 
service performed did not come under 
the provisions of the Article captioned 
“Work Train Service”. They referred in 
particular to that section of the article 
which reads: 

Work trains under the meaning of this 


article are trains assigned to maintenance, 
construction and betterment work. 


They argued that the article was written 
to apply to crews assigned to maintenance, 
construction and betterment work, in order 
to service and improve the Railway’s 
right-of-way. Their argument, they point 
out, is strengthened by the fact that the 
schedule agreement provides for the 
arranging of specified assignments and they 
felt the company had had ample time to 
negotiate prior to advertising for a pilot ' 
and flagman for the motor cars. No 
attempt, they said, was made by the com- 
pany to approach the representatives of 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen for 
the purpose of negotiating an agreement. 

The company contended that no provi- 
sion had been made in the agreement 
relating to a service of this specific nature 
and felt that the conductor-pilots and 
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flagmen had been reimbursed by a fair 
method of payment under the circum- 
stances, namely work train rates and 
conditions. 


At a hearing before the Board at which 
both parties submitted evidence it 
developed that the employees were not 
claiming any adjustment in compensation. 
The Board’s problem then was to answer 
the question: what should have been done? 

The Board found that the service 
required as described was not work train 
service but a special case. Under such 
circumstances, the parties should have 
conferred together promptly in order to 
arrive at a just and reasonable under- 
standing based on schedule conditions. The 
Board further stated that the responsi- 
bility for making the request for consul- 
tation in such cases reasonably rests with 
the company, since they had knowledge of 


the special circumstances. The Board 
recommended this policy for the future. 

Case No. 655—Disputes between Cana- 
dian National Railways (Western Region) 
and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
regarding the discharge of a conductor. 

The conductor, regularly assigned to 
passenger trains, was discharged from the 
service for “mishandling of transportation”. 
The company gave evidence that on four 
occasions the conductor failed to punch 
tickets that he collected from passengers; 
in three cases the tickets were used a 
second time. When he was unable to 
explain “this mishandling of transporta- 
tion” he was discharged. 

The employees contended the conductor 
was unjustly disciplined and that he should 
be reinstated to service with all rights 
unimpaired and paid for all time lost. 

The Board did not sustain the employees’ 
contention. 


Final Report Issued on U.K. Rail Dispute 


The final report of the court of inquiry 
established to examine the recent wage 
dispute between the British Transport 
Commission and the National Union of 
Railwaymen was published at the end of 
January. It recommended “a _ searching 
and detailed inquiry” into the present 
“unhappy” railway position. 

“The scope of the inquiry would be vast, 
as it would presumably have to include 
under ‘efficiency’ such matters as railway 
operation, under ‘productivity’ the efforts of 
men and management, under ‘redundancy’ 
the extremely delicate question of discharg- 
ing surplus staff; and also to consider labour 


relations and these mysterious ‘deeper 
administrative difficulties and disagree- 
ments’. Particularly, too, the court would 


have the inquiry express some opinion as 
to whether improvements in economy and 
efficiency would enable the railways to 
earn more revenue.” 

Other than the suggestion of further 
inquiry the court made no new recom- 
mendations but elaborated on some of its 
interim report conclusions (L.G., Jan., 
p. 42). 

The court’s interim report said that it 
should not be expected that a rate of 
wages was to be established less than that 
being paid in a comparable industry. 
Referring to these arguments the final 
report noted: “It is implicit in all this that 
the wage must be properly earned, and that 
to be a ‘fair wage’ it must be not only no 
lower than it should be, but also no higher 
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than it should be.” The report concluded 
that the “right to receive a fair and 
adequate wage is no more than this”. 

Accepting the above, the court recognized 
the Transport Commission was not like the 
ordinary industrial employer, and _ the 
factors which affect the wage rates in 
normal industry are absent. 

“The conditions of his (Transport Com- 
mission’s) business are, commercially speak- 
ing, artificial and it therefore becomes 
necessary to fall back on the expedient of 
relating the wages he should pay to those 
paid in such comparable industries as may 
be found.” 


The “means” by which the Commission 
was to find the right wages “are not ours 
to decide,” said the court, but the primary 
means would appear to “naturally be the 
establishment of effective productivity”. 


This led to the question of efficiency. 
“Tt is fundamental that the employer is 
entitled to expect, and the employee is 
bound to give, a fair day’s work for a fair 
day’s wage.” 

Both employer and employee, the court 
said, were under particular obligation to join 
in all measures for improving productivity 
and efficiency. 

The court said also that no properly run 
industry should have to carry redundant 
staff and this applied in particular to the 
railways in their present financial position 
and with their obligation to the public to 
ensure efficient and economic working. 


‘ollective Agreements 


COE Sr Di a Le CE ESR OE TR TOA TE TE 


Changes in Wages, Hours, Working Conditions 
in Collective Agreements, Oct. '53 to Oct. '54 


Slightly more than 75 per cent of 434 contracts signed between Oct.1, 
1953, and Oct. 1, 1954, provided pay boosts, but for smaller amounts 
than in previous three years. More contracts renewed without change 


Slightly more than 75 per cent of the con- 
tracts among a sample of collective agree- 
ments signed during the period October 1953 
to October 1954 provided increases in wage 
rates, although the amounts agreed upon 
tended to be smaller than those of the 
previous three years. In about half of the 
agreements examined, changes were also 
found to have been made in one or more 
of the following: hours of work, vacation 
arrangements, statutory holiday provisions, 
health plans, and pension plans. On the 
other hand, more agreements were renewed 
during the year without change in either 
the wage or non-wage items than during 
the preceding few years. 


This information is based on an exam- 


ination of 434 collective agreements, 
covering slightly more than 290,000 
workers, signed during the 12 months 


ending October 1, 1954. The agreements 
are those among the sample of 1,000 con- 
tracts, used in the Economics and Research 
Branch for purposes of analysis, that were 
bargained during the period and for which 
copies were forwarded to the Branch.* 
Other contracts in the 1,000-agreement 
sample were bargained during the period 
under review but had not been received 
by the Branch at the time of writing. A 
small number of those received were 
excluded from the study because the 
provisions of the current and previous 
agreements could not be compared. Still 
other agreements in the sample, effective 
for two or more years, were not bargained 
during the period. 

In 83 per cent of the 434 agreements, 
affecting 87 per cent of the 292,500 workers 
covered, changes were made among the 
contract provisions examined. The follow- 
ing breakdown shows: that wage changes 
were most often accompanied by changes 
in the other items analysed. 


*Preliminary figures for the samé period published 
previously (L.G. Nov. 1954, p. 1529), were based on 
395 agreements received to that time. 


Per Cent Per Cent 
of of 
Agreements Workers 


Wage Change and Change in 

Oiher: Ttems! W505i. sens 42 30 
Wage Change Only ............. 34 36 
Change in Hours and/or Other 

Items But no Wage Change 7 21 
No Change in Any Item ....... 17 13 


Changes in the items other than wages 
were found to have occurred in the follow- 
ing proportions: 


Per Cent Per Cent 
of of 

Agreements Workers 
Vacations Be Gs. ci lies. odes 24 17 
Statutory Holidays ............ 19 28 
PION VOL WN Otis os nx agents cosmr 18 13 
Health Plan Introduced ........ 5 4 
Pension Plan Introduced ...... 1 2 


Wage Rate Changes—Among the sample 
of collective agreements examined, three 
out of every four agreements provided a 
wage increase and the increase was, most 
frequently, in the range of 5 to 9-9 cents 
an houry (see accompanying table). 

Increases in the range of 5 to 9-9 cents 
also predominated in 1953 (L.G., Oct. 1953, 
p. 1410). But during 1953 increases of 10 
cents and more were proportionately more 
frequent than in 1954. In 1952 and 1951, 
similar surveys had revealed generally 
larger wage increases (L.G., March 1953, 
p. 348 and March 1952, p. 268). 

During 1954 a greater proportion of 
collective agreements provided a wage 
increase of less than five cents per hour or 
were renewed without a wage increase than 
in the previous three years. 


Hours of Work—Changes in regular 
hours of work were made in 80 collective 
agreements affecting 39,000 workers. Under 
39 agreements, covering 25,000 workers, the 
standard work week was reduced to 40 
hours per week. In most cases, the reduc- 
tion in hours of work was accompanied 


+A number of the agreements provided for deferred 
wage increases to take effect at various stipulated 
times during the life of the agreement. The total 
amount becoming effective between October 1, 1953, 
and October 1, 1954, was taken into account. 
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WAGE CHANGES IN SAMPLE OF 434 COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS NEGOTIATED 
BETWEEN OCTOBER 1, 1953- OCTOBER 1, 1954 


Number of Number of 
Agreements Workers Covered 
Wage Changes in Cents per Hour —— F 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Number | ‘of Total |) Number | ceTotal 
No Changes in Wage Rates. 106 24-5 99,000 33-8 
Decrease in Wage Rates ; 2 0-5 500 +2 
Increase in Wage Rates ‘ ; Si atk Metered 326 75-0 193, 000 66-0 
Up to 4-9 cents 86 20-0 40,000 14-0 
5 to 9-9 cents..... 150 35-0 101, 000 34-0 
10 to 14-9 cents... 59 13-0 38, 000 13-0 
15 cents or more, 31 7-0 14,000 5-0 
Total. . 434 100-0 292, 500 100-0 


by a wage increase sufficient to maintain 
or even increase the regular weekly wages. 

Under only 12 agreements, covering 6,000 
workers, did it appear that wage adjust- 
ments would fail to maintain the same 
weekly wages. 


Annual Vacations—Vacation clauses 
were changed in 102 agreements covering 
51,000 workers. In practically all cases, 
either service requirements to qualify for 
paid vacations were reduced or a third or 
fourth week of vacation for long service 
employees was introduced. 


In 30 agreements, vacation provisions 
were altered to allow a third week of 
vacation after 15 years of service. Prior 
agreements did not provide for a third 
week of vacation or the length of service 
required in order to qualify for it was 
longer than 15 years. A third week of 
vacation was also introduced or the 
length of the qualifying period reduced 
in 17 other collective agreements. Similar 
changes were made regarding a fourth week 
of vacation in 12 collective agreements, 
with 20 and 25 years of service being the 
most frequent qualifying requirement. 

Several agreements also made adjust- 
ments in the qualifying period for a second 


week of vacation. The most common 
length of service required in the new 
agreements was five years or less. 


Statutory Holidays—An increase of one 
or two days in the number of paid 
statutory holidays was provided in 82 
collective agreements covering nearly 82,000 
workers. Among these are two large 
bargaining units of woodworkers in British 
Columbia, including more than 30,000 
workers, that negotiated an increase in paid 
statutory holidays from three to six. 

In approximately 40 collective agree- 
ments, the number of paid _ statutory 
holidays has been increased from six or 
seven to eight per year. Most of the other 
agreements increasing the number of paid 
statutory holidays brought the total number 
to six or seven. 


Pension and Welfare Plans—Welfare 
plans including such items as hospitaliza- 
tion, medical services and life insurance 
were introduced in 23 collective agreements 
applying to some 11,000 workers. Details 
of these plans were not as a rule made 
available with the agreements. In addi- 
tion, five collective agreements included for 
the first time a pension plan for the 
employees covered. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Under the Collective Agreement Act, 
Quebec, several wage increases were made 
obligatory by Orders in Council during 
_ December and January. Changes were also 
made in other working conditions, includ- 
ing hours, overtime and vacations with pay. 

In the shoe manufacturing industry 
throughout the province, the cost-of-living 
escalator clause was cancelled. A new 
minimum scale of hourly rates provided 
increases ranging from 4 to 6 cents per 
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hour for hourly-rated workers, and from 
4 to 7 cents per hour for workers engaged 
on piece-work. 

Workers in the sheet metal fabricating 
industry at Montreal had their minimum 
hourly wage rates increased by 5 cents; 
other working conditions were unchanged. 


An Order applicable in the uncorrugated 
paper box industry throughout the prov- 
ince increased minimum hourly rates from 


a 


—-—— —- “© 


3 to 5 cents for tradesmen engaged in 
printing. Apprentices’ rates in Zone I, for 
certain classes, were increased by from 1 to 
15 cents per hour. 

In the construction industry at Montreal, 
minimum rates for journeymen plumbers, 
steamfitters, etc., were increased by 5 cents 


Industrial Standards Acts, N.S., 


Under the Industrial Standards Act of 
Nova Scotia, new schedules for bricklayers, 
carpenters, electricians, plasterers and 
plumbers at Halifax and Dartmouth in- 
creased the minimum rates by 5 cents 
per hour. 

In New Brunswick, a first schedule for 
carpenters at Edmundston and St. Leonard 
provided minimum rates of $1.40 per hour 
for work during regular working periods, 
$1.60 during special working periods, as well 
as a 44-hour work week. 


per hour, making the present rate for 
journeymen $2.05; two deferred increases 
are provided which will make the rate from 
October 1, 1955, $2.12 per hour. Appren- 
tices’ rates for the second, third and fourth 
years were increased by from 5 to 10 cents 
hourly. 


N.B. and Ont. 


A new schedule for electrical workers at 
Windsor, Ont., replacing that which was 
last gazetted in 1951, increases the minimum 
hourly rate by 20 cents over the 1951 rate. 
At Cornwall, Ont., a new schedule for 
painters, replacing that which was last 
gazetted in 1948, increased the minimum 
hourly rates of brush and spray-painters, 
during regular periods or on night work, 
by 45 cents over the 1948 rate. 


ee 


“Advocates of Good Employee Relations Once Considered Radicals” 


“As late as the early part of the 20th 
Century, those who spoke or wrote about 
the need for good employee relations were 
considered as nothing less than radicals, 
upstarts or trouble-makers,” said Gordon M. 
Chaplin, Supervisor of Training for Cana- 
dian Tube & Steel Products Ltd. of 
Montreal, addressing a one-day conference 
on supervisory training sponsored by the 
Maritime Bureau of Industrial Relations 
and the Maritime Personnel Association at 
Dalhousie University, February 23. 

Such people were “prophets ahead of 
their time” and it was upon the foundation 
of “good relationships” that all other parts 
of management and modern supervision 
were founded, he added. 

The speaker said that among the eight 


causes of mental illness among employed — 


persons, “on-the-job tensions and frustra- 
tions, resulting from the impact of poor 
administration or poor supervision” were 
first, and eighth was “fear of supervisors”. 
He advocated training of supervisors as 
“an intelligent step” towards lessening 
these hidden causes of low morale and 
uneven productivity. 

The Maritime Bureau of Industrial Rela- 
tions, an affiliate of the university’s Insti- 


tute of Public Affairs, is a voluntary 
membership organization of business firms, 
providing conferences, research and infor- 
mation services. The Personnel Association 
is a similar organization dedicated to the 
study of personnel topics and to the 
promotion of knowledge and good practices 
in this field. 


The conference was the first in the 
Bureau’s new series of frequent one-day 
sessions on single topics that is replacing 
the previous pattern of annual three- or 
four-day meetings. 


Recent Newspaper Industry Contracts 


Reporters on the Toronto Evening 
Telegram with five years’ experience now 
receive a minimum of $95 a week; on the 
Ottawa Citizen, $94.25 a week. The new 
rates were established in contracts recently 
renewed with both papers by the American 
Newspaper Guild (CIO-CCL). 

The ANG, in a new contract with the 
Buffalo Courier-Express, gained a weekly 
minimum of $123.50, guaranteed continu- 
ance of the Christmas bonus, and three 
weeks’ vacation after four years. 
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Labour Law 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Widow of Quebec workman loses claim for damages. Decisions of 
Quebec and Ontario Labour Relations Boards reviewed by courts. U.S. 
court interprets section of Taft-Hartley Act on voting rights of strikers 


In Quebec the appeal court, holding that 
a fatal accident to an employee in a 
provincial technical school was due to the 
victim’s own negligence, allowed the appeal 
of the Attorney-General from the judgment 
of a lower court awarding damages to the 
workman’s widow. 

The Quebec Superior Court granted an 
order sought by the Alliance des profes- 
seurs catholiques de Montréal to delay the 
effect of the Labour Relations Board’s 
decision to certify a rival union as bargain- 
ing agent for French-speaking Catholic 
teachers in Montreal. In another case the 
court ruled that a clause in a decree under 
the Collective Agreement Act providing 
for the automatic renewal of the decree 
from year to year was valid. 

The Ontario High Court of Justice 
dismissed a union’s application to quash 
the certification granted to a rival union, 
holding that the Board had made a deci- 
sion within its jurisdiction after a proper 
inquiry into the facts. 

The United States Court of Appeals held 
that economic strikers who were guilty of 
misconduct but had not been discharged by 
the employer were eligible to vote in a 
representation election. 


Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench, Appeal Side... 


.-. finds employer not guilty of negligence in an 
accident fatal to an employee of technical schoo| 


The Quebee Court of Queen’s Bench, 
Appeal Side, on September 29, 1954, 
allowed the appeal brought by the provin- 
cial Attorney-General from a judgment of 
the Superior Court awarding $6,000 damages 
to the widow of a workman employed in 
a provincial institution who died as the 
result of an accident. The appeal court 
held that the accident was caused by the 
employee’s own negligence and that the 
employer was not responsible. 

The facts of the case were given in the 
reasons for decision of Mr. Justice Pratte 
and Mr. Justice Rinfret. On September 29, 
1950, Samuel Labelle and three other work- 
men employed by the province in the 
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Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commerciales at 
Montreal were directed by the caretaker to 
perform some work on the roof. They 
went into the skylight over the glass ceiling 
of the picture gallery and Labelle was 
killed when he fell through the ceiling. 
His widow was successful in her action in 
the Superior Court against the provincial 
Attorney-General in which she maintained 
that the accident was caused by the 
employer’s negligence in requiring Labelle 
to do a dangerous job without supplying 
him with the necessary safety equipment 
or taking the necessary measures to protect 
him from his own carelessness. 


It was not clear from the evidence 
exactly what job the men were required to 
perform. In the opinion of Mr. Justice 
Pratte and Mr. Justice Barclay, it was not 
necessary for the workmen to go into the 
skylight. Since Labelle was injured in a 
place where his work did not require him 
to be, the employer could not be held 
responsible for the accident. 

They considered, however, that even if 
Labelle’s presence in the skylight was justi- 
fied, the plaintiff must prove that the 
accident was due to some negligence of the 
employer. The plaintiff argued that the 
work in the interior of the skylight was 
dangerous and that the employer should 
have taken precautions for the safety of 
his workmen, for instance, that there should 
have been a net to catch those who might 
fall on the glass ceiling, or railings, or a 
man responsible for seeing that the work- 
men were not careless. 

Mr. Justice Pratte stated that instruc- 
tions had been given for work in the sky- 
light and that it was the general practice 
of the employees working there to lay 
planks across the wooden beams so that 
they could move around without touching 


_ This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 


the squares of glass. Labelle had been 
negligent in entering the skylight without 
taking the customary precautions. 

The plaintiff argued that it was the 
employer’s duty to be sure that precau- 
tionary measures were observed and to 
protect employees against their own negli- 
gence. Mr. Justice Pratte stated that some 
support for this view could be found in 
earlier judgments of the Court. He cited 
Canadian Vickers v. Smith [1922] 32 BR 
443 and Laramée v. Boucher [1944] RL 
300 in which a similar view was expressed. 
However, the facts in those two cases were 
quite different from the case at bar, as in 
both the worker was injured while working 
at a dangerous machine. In His Lordship’s 
view, it is the employer’s duty not to 
expose his employee to a danger of which 
the employee is not aware or of which he 
does not appreciate the gravity or against 
which he cannot protect himself. However, 
the duty does not go so far as to oblige 
the employer to be responsible himself or 
to have a guard near the employee respon- 
sible for preventing him from being care- 
less. In a case where the job is not 
dangerous by nature and the employee 
knows the danger and can guard against 
it, the employer who has recommended 
caution and has furnished the required 
safety devices cannot be expected to 
foresee that someone will ignore his 
advice. The employer cannot be expected 
to have the gift of divination and can 
only guard his employee against careless- 
ness that can be foreseen. In this case 
Labelle was well acquainted with the place 
and with the safety measures normally 
observed. The responsibility for the 
accident was his and not the employer’s. 

Mr. Justice Rinfret considered that 
Labelle had been in the skylight in the 
course of his work but he shared the view 
of the other two judges as to the respon- 
sibility for the accident. 

The Court allowed with costs the appeal 
of the Attorney-General from a judgment 
of the Superior Court awarding $6,000 in 
damages to Labelle’s widow. Le Procureur 
Général de la Province de Québec vy. Dame 
Monette [1955] BR 66. 


Quebec Superior Court... 


. . orders delay in carrying out order certifying 
new bargaining agent for Montreal schoolteachers 


On September 9, 1954, the Quebec 
Superior Court granted the application of 
a Montreal teachers’ union for a delaying 
order to prevent the carrying out of a 
decision of the provincial Labour Rela- 
tions Board to certify a rival union as 


the bargaining agent for French-speaking 
teachers in Montreal. 

Mr. Justice Choquette delivered the 
judgment of the Court. The plaintiff, the 
Alliance des professeurs catholiques de 
Montréal, sought the order on the ground 
that it was the natural consequence of the 
writ of prohibition it had already obtained. 
The Board maintained that by virtue of 
Section 41a of the Quebec Labour Rela- 
tions Act its decisions could not be 
appealed and that it could not be restrained 
by a writ of prohibition. Mr. Justice 
Choquette quoted a statement from the 
decision of Chief Justice Rinfret in the case 
of l’Alliance des professeurs catholiques de 
Montréal v. La Commission des relations 
ouvriéres (L.G., Aug. 1953, p. 1177) in which 
he said that the legislator could not make 
immune from a writ of prohibition a 
tribunal which had given a decision without 
jurisdiction. The Superior Court had 
followed this decision of the Supreme Court 
of Canada when it held in La Brique 
Citadelle Ltée v. Gagné (L.G., Sept. 1954, 
p. 1302) that a writ of prohibition could 
be issued against a council of arbitration in 
spite of the prehibitive clause in the Trade 
Disputes Act similar to Section 41a of the 
Labour Relations Act. 

His Lordship then considered the union’s 
grounds for obtaining the order applied for. 
The Alliance had made four petitions to the 
Labour Relations Board. It had sought to 
be recognized again as the bargaining 
agent for French-speaking teachers in the 
French Catholic schools in Montreal. It 
then requested a hearing, so that the Board 
might reconsider and change its decision to 
reject the certification application. It con- 
tested the certification application of a 
rival union, [Association des éducateurs 
catholiques de Montréal, and it asked for 
the dissolution of that union as an associa- 
tion dominated by the employers, namely, 
the Montreal Catholic School Commission. 
The Board rejected these four requests 
without granting a hearing. The Alliance 
also challenged the power of the Board to 
issue joint certification to two separate 
unions to bargain together on behalf of 
the French-speaking teachers and the 
English-speaking teachers. The Alliance 
maintained that this joining together could 
be done only with the consent of the 
associations concerned. 

Mr. Justice Choquette considered that 
the issues raised concerned the powers and 
the jurisdiction of the Board and that 
there was a prima facie case for granting 
a writ of prohibition. In granting such a 
writ the judge could order that the carry- 
ing out of the decision complained against 
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be delayed until the trial of the action. 
In this case the carrying out of the Board’s 
decision to certify the rival union would 
be more prejudicial to the Alliance if it 
should ultimately win its case than the 
maintenance of the status quo would be to 
the Board and the other union if they were 
ultimately successful. For these reasons the 
Court ordered that the carrying out of the 
Board’s decision be postponed. Alliance 
des professeurs catholiques de Montréal 
v. Commission de relations owvriéres de la 
Province de Québec et autres [1954] 
CS 465. 


Quebec Superior Court... 


. .. holds that an automatic renewal clause in a 
decree under Collective Agreement Act is valid 


In a decision given at Montreal on 
July 14, 1954, the Quebec Superior Court 
held that an automatic renewal clause in 
a decree under the Collective Agreement 
Act was valid and that therefore the decree 
applicable to the shirt-manufacturing in- 
dustry in the province of Quebec remained 
in effect. , 

Mr. Justice Lippé gave the reasons for 
decision. The case before the Court was 
an action for wages brought by the parity 
committee for the shirt industry of the 
province of Quebec. The committee 
claimed that the Biltmore Shirt Company, 
an employer subject to decree 1284 under 
the Collective Agreement Act, had not paid 
its employees the required wages during 
the three-month period from February to 
April 1953. The amount claimed was 
$92.55. 


Decree 1284 was dated November 15, 
1951, and published in the Quebec Gazette 
on November 24, 1951. It was amended 
by ministerial order 1174 of November 6, 
1952, gazetted November 15, 1952; and by 
ministerial order 101- of January 29, 1953, 
gazetted February 14, 1953. Section 17 of 
the decree provided that the decree would 
remain in effect until March 31, 1952, and 
would be automatically renewed from year 
to year after that date unless one of the 
contracting parties gave written notice to 
the contrary to the other parties not more 
than 60 nor less than 30 days before 
March 31 in any year. Such a notice must 
be sent also to the Minister of Labour and 
to the parity committee. 

Counsel for the company argued that 
decree 1284 had not been automatically 
renewed but had expired on March 31, 
1952. He claimed also that the automatic 
renewal provision in the decree was illegal 
and void because it went beyond the powers 
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conferred on the Lieutenant-Governor by 
the Legislature. There had not been any 
ministerial order prolonging the term of 
the decree as was provided for in the 
Collective Agreement Act. He maintained 
further that one of the contracting parties, 
namely the Fédération nationale des travail- 
leurs de Vindustrie du vétement inc., had 
terminated the decree relating to the shirt 
industry by notice to one of the other 
contracting parties. 


Mr. Justice Lippé stated that decree 
1284 had arisen out of a collective agree- 
ment between several employers and the 
Federation. The defendant company was 
not a party to the original agreement but 
it was clearly subject to the decree under 
Section 2 of the Collective Agreement Act, 
which enables the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council to make certain terms of an agree- 
ment binding on all employers and 
employees in an industry within the scope 
determined in the decree. Section 9 of the 
Act provides that a decree makes obligatory 
the terms of the agreement relating to 
wages, hours of work, apprenticeship and 
the proportion between the number of 
skilled workers and of apprentices in an 
undertaking. Under Section 10, a decree 
may also make obligatory the provisions of 
un agreement relating to vacations with 
pay, family allowances, the classification of 
operations and classification of employers 
and employees, and “also such provisions 
as the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
deem in conformity with the spirit of this 
Act”. The plaintiff argued that the auto- 
matic renewal clause in the decree was 
such a provision. 


His Lordship distinguished between an 
ordinary collective agreement and an 
agreement made as a preliminary to a 
decree under the Collective Agreement 
Act. An ordinary collective agreement 
between an employer and a union, defined 
in Section 21 of the Professional Syndi- 
cates Act, by virtue of Section 24 of that 
Act gives rise to all the rights and 
recourses established by law for the enforce- 
ment of obligations. An agreement is 
defined in the Collective Agreement Act as 
“any arrangement respecting working con- 
ditions entered into between persons acting 
for one or more associations of employees, 
and an employer or several employers or 
persons acting for an association or several 
associations of employers”. There is no 
provision in that Act making an agreement 
enforceable. The agreement between 
employer and employees is necessary only 
for putting the administrative machinery 
into motion. Once a request has been 
made to the Minister of Labour for 


approval of the agreement, the agreement 
is out of the control of the parties. -In 
deciding whether to approve the agreement 
the Minister is guided more by the general 
interest than by the interest of the con- 
tracting parties or of opposing interests. 
When a decree is issued it does not neces- 
sarily embody the agreement as passed by 
the parties; it is the agreement as amended 
by the Minister. The Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council can prolong or terminate a 
decree without consulting the parties to 
the agreement. Under Section 10 of the 
Act, he can order “that certain persons or 
associations shall be treated as contracting 
parties”, 


Since the collective agreement made 
binding by a decree had a character of its 
own, it was necessary to consider the ques- 
tion of the validity of the automatic 
renewal clause not in the light of the 
Civil Code but in the light of the Collec- 
tive Agreement Act itself properly inter- 
preted, His Lordship stated. The Act 
authorizes the lLieutenant-Governor in 
Council to make binding such provisions 
as he may deem in conformity with the 
spirit of the Act. Certainly he could not 
abuse the law by declaring matters in con- 
formity with the spirit of the Act that 
were entirely foreign to it. His Lordship 
quoted from the judgment in Procureur 
général de Québec v. Dame Lazarovitch 
[1940] 69 BR 214: 

If the appellant is to succeed at all, he 
must do so in virtue of the last clause of 
Section 10 of the Act, which confers a 
discretion upon the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, namely, to enact such provisions as 
he may deem in conformity with the spirit 
of the Act. But this is not an unlimited 
discretion, as contended for by the appellant, 
but one limited to such provisions as upon 
a true construction come within the subject 
and area of the Act, and does not permit 
the passing of rules and regulations which 
may be the result of “a fanciful view of the 
spirit of the Act”. The exercise of this 
limited discretion is therefore open to the 
scrutiny of the courts. 


On the question of whether the auto- 
matic renewal provision was in conformity 
with the spirit of the Act, Mr. Justice 
Lippé shared the view of Mr. Justice 
Montpetit in Dolly Dimple Inc. v. Fontaine 
et autres [1953] (L.G., March 1954, 
p. 414) that an arrangement for automatic 
renewal of a decree was in accord with 
the purpose of the Act to establish 
economic stability in a particular industry 
by maintaining the wages and hours of 
work considered appropriate by the 
majority of employers and employees con- 
cerned. 
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The defendant company, invoking the 
rule of ejusdem generis, argued that Sec- 
tion 10 of the Act could cover only matters 
of the same nature as the classification of 
operations and of employers and employees. 
His Lordship considered that the rule 
applied only where it appeared that such 
was the intention of the legislators; if, 
for example, the legislators added “and 
other matters” or similar words after an 
enumeration of subjects. The rule did not 
apply where it appeared that the legis- 
lators wished to extend the field of the 
matters already listed. The classification of 
operations and of employers and employees 
were clearly defined matters, and the legis- 
lators had in mind quite different matters 
when they authorized the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to make obligatory 
provisions that he deemed in conformity 
with the spirit of the Act. 

The defendant company insisted that by 
virtue of Section 8 of the Collective Agree- 
ment Act, authorizing the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to extend the term of 
a decree, decree 1284 could remain in effect 
after March 31, 1952, only by virtue of a 
decree of extension. His Lordship was of 
the opinion that the fact that the 
Lieutenant-Governor had power to extend 
or terminate a decree did not remove from 
the parties the right to determine them- 


selves the duration and the automatic 
renewal of their agreement and their 
decree. The manifestation of their wishes 


could be made _ obligatory by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council by decree. 

Another objection raised by the defendant 
was that before March 31, 1952, and again 
before March 31, 1953, the Federation had 
given notice to the other contracting 
parties that it desired to amend decree 
1284 and to prevent its automatic renewal. 
The plaintiff denied this. His Lordship 
held that the defendant had not proved 
that the required notice had been given. 
The defendant testified that certain parties 
to individual labour agreements had given 
notice of their intention to terminate the 
agreements but this did not affect the dura- 
tion of the decree. 


The last argument of the defendant com- 
pany was that the automatic renewal of 
the decree without publication would be 
unjust to third parties. Mr. Justice Lippé 
stated that the automatic renewal clause 
had been published according to the 
requirements of the law and that all inter- 
ested parties had had an opportunity to 
make objection to it. 
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For these reasons the Court upheld the 
vadidity of decree 1284 and fixed Sep- 
tember 13, 1954, for the hearing of the 
plaintiff’s case relating to the amount of 
wages claimed. La Commission conjointe 
de Vindustrie de la chemise de la Province 
de Québec v. Biltmore Shirt Co. Ltd., et 
Procureur général de la Province de 
Québec [1954] CS Montréal 423. 


Ontario High Court of Justice... 


.. holds Labour Relations Board acted within its 


power in rejecting union’s membership evidence 


In an oral judgment delivered November 
30, 1954, the Ontario High Court of Justice 
dismissed the application of an electrical 
workers’ union to quash the certification of 
another union. The Court held that the 
Labour Relations Board had conducted a 
proper inquiry into the facts before coming 
to the conclusion that it could not accept 
the evidence of membership submitted by 
the plaintiff. The Court, therefore, had no 
jurisdiction to interfere with the Board’s 
finding. 

The Chief Justice stated that the United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America (UE), the intervening union in a 
certification case, applied to quash the 
certification of the International Union of 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers 
(CIO-CCL) as bargaining agent for 
employees at the Brantford plant of the 
Canadian Westinghouse Company Limited 
on several grounds. The first was that the 
Labour Relations Board had not authority 
to create rules taking away the legal right 
of persons to borrow money with which to 
pay their union initiation fees, the status 
of such persons as union members, and the 
legal status of trade unions of which some 
of the members had paid the initiation fees 
with borrowed money. The plaintiff 
claimed also that the Board had no 
authority to refuse to order a representa- 
tion vote of employees in the unit since 
between 45 and 55 per cent of them were 
its members. It claimed also that the 
Board had no power to deny it the right 
to inspect the list of employees supplied 
by the company and to deny its counsel 
the right to examine and cross-examine 
witnesses and to present evidence. It 
argued that the Board had disregarded the 
essentials of justice in accusing three 
members of impersonating officers of the 
Board and refusing them the right to be 
present when the charge was made against 
them. _ 

His Lordship emphasized first that it was 
not the duty of the courts to legislate but 
to see that an administrative tribunal 
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adhered strictly to the jurisdiction con- 
ferred on it by the legislature. He then 
examined the powers conferred on the 
Board by the Labour Relations Act to 
determine whether or not the Board had 
exceeded its powers in making its rule 
regarding the evidence of union member- 
ship to be submitted. He concluded that 
it had not. 

Dealing with UE’s objections to the 
Board’s procedure, the Chief Justice stated 
first that the Board was master of its own 
procedure in inquiring into the impersona- 
tion charges. On the question of whether 
the evidence of membership submitted by 
the intervening union was adequate, the 
Board had taken into account all the cir- 
cumstances and had concluded that the 
lending of money by UE representatives to 
enable employees to pay the initiation fee 
constituted improper practices. Since the 
Board had made a careful inquiry before 
coming to this conclusion, His Lordship 
considered that he had no jurisdiction to 
interfere with its finding. 

He distinguished the case at bar from 
the Toronto Newspaper Guild ease (L.G., 
1951, p. 932; 1952, p. 615; 1953, p. 1174) 
in which it was held that the Board had 
declined jurisdiction by failing to investi- 
gate the reliability of the information 
before it. In the ease at bar the Board 
had made a proper inquiry and had deter- 
mined that certain employees were not 
members in good standing of the mterven- 
ing union because they had borrowed 
money to pay the initiation fee. The 
Board had all the evidence before it and 
knew the reliability of the witnesses, and 
it had made a decision within its Jurisdic- 
tion with which the Court could not inter- 
fere. The plaintiff’s application to quash 
the certification of the other union was 
accordingly dismissed. Jackson et al v. 
Ontario Labour Relations Board, Supreme 
Court of Ontario, November 30, 1954 
(unreported). 


United States Court of Appeals... 


... rules strikers, guilty of misconduct but not 
discharged, may vote in representation election 


The United States Court of Appeals, 
District of Columbia Circuit, ruled on 
January 14 that employees taking part in 
an economic strike who were guilty of 
strike misconduct but who had not been 
replaced or denied reinstatement by the 
employer were eligible to vote in a repre- 
sentation election. 

Reasons for the decision were given by 
Judge Prettyman. While an economic 
strike was in progress at a company’s plant, 
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the American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers (AFL) requested the company to 
recognize it as bargaining agent for the 
employees. A representation election was 
held. The company challenged the votes 
of several strikers on the ground that they 
were guilty of misconduct and therefore 
not eligible to vote. There were enough 
challenges to affect the result of the elec- 
tion and the company refused to bargain 
with the union selected as a result of the 
election in which the challenged votes were 
counted. The Board found the company 
guilty of an unfair labour practice and 
refused to hold a hearing to consider the 
merits of the challenges. 

The case depended on Section 9(c)(3) of 
the National Labour Relations Act, which 
reads: “Employees on strike who are not 
entitled to reinstatement shall not be 
eligible to vote.’ The company argued 
that it was established that strikers who 
engaged in misconduct were not eligible 
for the protection of the Act and not 
entitled to an order of reinstatement. It 
claimed that discharge or replacement of 
these strikers was a matter for managerial 
discretion. The purpose of the sentence 
was to limit eligible voters to those 
employees who had not forfeited their 
rights to reinstatement by acts of mis- 
conduct. 


The Board on the other hand maintained 
that the basic criterion for eligibility to 
vote was whether the voter would be 
affected by the vote; if it was clear that 
an employee would not be affected, 
because he had been discharged or replaced, 
he could not vote; but otherwise he would 
be eligible. It considered that a striker 
who engaged in misconduct did not auto- 
matically forfeit reinstatement but merely 
supplied a reason for his employer’s action. 
If the employer chose not to replace these 
strikers and they were ultimately reinstated 
after being denied a vote, they would then 
be represented by a bargaining agent not 
of their own choosing. The Board main- 
tained that before the disputed sentence 
was inserted in the statute both strikers 
who had been replaced and their replace- 
ments were permitted to vote, and that 
the sole purpose of the sentence was to 
prevent this duplication. In its view, the 
sentence meant that strikers actually dis- 
charged or replaced, and so in a real sense 
not entitled to reinstatement, could not 
vote. 

Judge Prettyman considered that both 
interpretations had reasonable support. He 


- therefore examined the legislative history 


to try to determine the meaning. He 
quoted from the Senate report on the Bill: 
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When elections are conducted during a 
strike, situations frequently arise wherein 
the employer has continued to operate his 
business with replacement workers. If such 
strike is an economic one and not caused 
by unfair labor practices of the employer, 
strikers permanently replaced have no right 
to reinstatement (NLRB vy. Mackay Radio 
304 US 333, 2 LRRM 610). It appears 
clear that a striker having no right to 
replacement (sic) should not have a voice 
in the selection of a bargaining representa- 
tive, and the committee bill so provides. 


’ 


In the Mackay Radio case the Supreme 
Court held that replaced strikers had no 
right to reinstatement provided that there 
was no discrimination exercised against 
employees because they had been active 
in the union. 

Judge Prettyman referred also to the 
explanation by Senator Taft that the pro- 
vision was intended to prevent a situation 
where the choice of a bargaining agent 
was decided by the votes of replaced 
strikers who had new jobs elsewhere, and 
the statement of another senator that this 
would prevent the ridiculous situation of 
having 1,000 persons voting for a bargaining 
agent although there were only 500 jobs. 

Judge Prettyman concluded that the 
purpose of the provision was to make 
ineligible to vote strikers whose reinstate- 
ment rights had already been destroyed by 
the employer’s action. He stated that an 
employer had the right to discharge 
employees engaging in misconduct. He 
thought that the mere denial of a vote 
would add little, if anything, to the 
deterring effects on strikers of the risk of 
discharge. 

Judge Danaher, dissenting, would have 
remanded the case to the Board for a 
hearing of the employer’s objections. He 
considered that the misconduct on the 
picket line was intended to coerce the 
employer and the non-striking employees 
into accepting the union, and that to say 
that it had no effect on the status of the 
strikers to vote was to reward violent 
coercive action. He emphasized the risk 
for the employer of being found guilty of 
an unfair labour practice if he were to 
discharge employees for strike misconduct. 
He considered that the true construction 
of the provision was to draw a distinction 
between an employee lawfully entitled to 
participate in an election and an employee 
who, although not discharged, had for- 
feited by his own misconduct the right 
to vote. 


The Court, however, enforced the order 
of the Board overruling the employer’s 
objections. Union Manufacturing Company 
v. National Labour Relations Board [1955] 
35 LRRM 2349. 
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Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


Higher minimum wage rates for women are established in Ontario. New 
safety requirements added to gas, oil well regulations in Saskatchewan 


New minimum wage rates for women, 
effective April 1, have been established in 
Ontario. The minimum weekly rate in the 
larger cities for experienced employees is 
set at $22. 

In Saskatchewan, regulations for the 
motor vehicle repair trade and for barber- 
ing and beauty culture now require trades- 
men in all parts of the province to hold 
certificates of qualification. Changes were 
made in the safety requirements for work 
around gas and oil wells, and a plan was 
adopted providing protection for civil 
defence workers in case of injury in the 
course of civil defence duties. 

An addition has been made to industrial 
diseases compensable under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act in Prince Edward 
Island. 

Among the federal regulations recently 
reissued with slight changes are those deal- 
ing with aid to distressed seamen, fair 
wages on federal government contracts, 
unemployment insurance, qualifications of 
radio operators, and assistance under the 
Old Age Assistance Act and the Blind 
Persons Act. 


FEDERAL 
Canada Shipping Act 


A consolidation and revision of the Dis- 
tressed Seamen Regulations was approved 
by P.C. 1954-2074 of December 31, gazetted 
January 26. Sections were rearranged, 
simplified and reworded, but no actual 
change was made in the provisions for the 
relief of seamen. 

A “distressed seaman” means a person 
who is in distress in a place outside Canada, 
having been shipwrecked, discharged or left 
behind from a ship on which he was 
engaged. A distressed seaman may be 
granted assistance if he is a Canadian or 
if he is a person, other than a Canadian, 
who was resident or domiciled in Canada 
for at least one year before the commence- 
ment of the voyage. Assistance will not 
be granted to anyone who does not apply 
for it within three months of leaving his 
last ship, who was not employed on the 
ship or who refuses to accept work offered 
to him when, in the opinion of the proper 
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authority, he is fit for it, or to anyone who 
is a subject of the country in which, or in 
a colony of which, he is in distress. The 
“proper authority” is the consular officer 
or other person designated to administer 
the regulations. 


A distressed seaman is to be provided 
with all necessary relief and maintenance, 
including reasonably adequate lodgings, 
board, clothing, blankets, medical treat- 
ment and medicine. 


If a seaman who is physically fit applies 
for relief, the proper authority is to try 
to find employment for him, either on a 
ship or elsewhere. If he is not physically 
fit or if employment cannot be found 
within a reasonable time, the proper 
authority is to arrange for his passage on 
a British ship, if possible, to a proper 
return port or an intermediate port. If 
passage on a British ship cannot be found, 
any other means of conveyance may be 
arranged for, upon the best terms 
obtainable, 


The regulations set out the procedure to 
be followed by the proper authority with 
respect to payment for passage, accom- 
modation and meals, and any notification 
which is required to be given to authorities 
at an intermediate or return port. 


The Canada Shipping Act places an 
obligation on ship owners to meet the 
larger part of expenditures incurred under 
these regulations. 


Fair Wages 


Among the regulations recently reissued 
is the order setting out the fair wages 
policy of the Government in respect to 
government contracts. P.C. 1954-2029 of 
December 22, 1954, gazetted January 12, 
1955, revokes the order made by P.C. 5547 
of November 3, 1949. The order under the 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act 
dealing with cases of default in the pay- 
ment of wages was also revised. P.C. 1954- 
2030 of December 22, 1954, gazetted 
January 12, 1955, revokes P.C. 6801 of 
November 23, 1940, and establishes in sub- 
stitution the Fair Wages and Hours of 
Labour Regulations. Changes made in the 
orders are not substantial. For further 
information on fair wages legislation and 
orders see p. 336 of this issue. 


Old Age Assistance Act 


New regulations made on January 13 
under the Old Age Assistance Act by O.C. 
1955-48, gazetted on January 26, replace 
the regulations made by O.C. 6596/51. 
These are the regulations which set out the 
conditions on which the federal Govern- 
ment will share with the provinces the cost 
of allowances of up to $40 a month for 
needy persons over 65 and under 70 years 
of age. 

The main provisions of the regulations 
remain the same as those first issued in 
1951 (L.G., 1952, p. 310). Minor changes 
have been made affecting applicants in 
special situations. 

In cases where delay beyond the control 
of the applicant has occurred in securing 
approval of an application, the allowance 
may be made retroactive up to four months 
instead of three months as under the 
earlier regulations. 

At the request of a province, the agree- 
ment between the province and the federal 
Government may now provide that the 
income value of a small life insurance 
policy is not to be included in the caleu- 
lation of income for determining eligibility. 
The provision is applicable to an amount 
up to $500 of the cash surrender value of 
the insurance, and the method of deter- 
mining the income value of that amount 
is the method set out in the regulations 
for determining the income value of other 
personal property. Some changes were also 
made in regard to residence requirements 
to deal with special circumstances. 


Blind Persons Act 


The regulations under the Blind Persons 
Act, which lay down conditions under 
which the federal Government will pay 
75 per cent of monthly allowances up to 
$40 a month for blind persons, were 
reissued under O.C. 1955-49, gazetted 
January 26. The new regulations, effective 
January 1, 1955, replace those made by 
O.C. 6595/51 (L.G., 1952, p. 311). 

As in the regulations under the Old Age 
Assistance Act, the changes made are 
minor. The changes described above in 
respect to retroactive payments, income and 
residence also appear in these regulations. 


Radio Act 


~The Regulations under the Radio Act, 
Part II, were replaced by the General 
Radio Regulations, Part II, approved by a 
ministerial order of December 31, gazetted 
January 26. 


A recent change in the sections govern- 
ing the certification of radio operators is in 
respect to citizenship requirements. In 
general, only British subjects may obtain 
certificates. Immigrants whose applications 
are approved by the Minister of Transport 
may now hold certificates other than First 
or Second Class Radiotelegraph Operator’s 
Certificate. The special provision for immi- 
grants applies. only to the first six years of 
residence in Canada, that is, until they have 
had sufficient time to obtain Canadian 
citizenship. 

The new regulations also provide that a 
person who is a citizen of a foreign country 
that grants reciprocal permission to Cana- 
dian citizens to act as radio operators on 
board aircraft registered in that country 
and who is the holder of a valid Canadian 
Aircraft Pilot Licence may hold a certifi- 
cate authorizing him to act as_ radio 
operator on an aircraft. 

The apparatus of all radio stations may 
be worked only by operators holding 
Canadian certificates of proficiency in radio 
except as otherwise provided in the regu- 
lations. The Department of Transport 
issues nine classes of certificates. Applica- 
tions for permission to attend examinations 
for any certificate except amateur must be 
made to the Controller of Telecommunica- 
tions. 

The regulations set out the qualifications 
for obtaining a certificate, including the 
requirements with respect to age, hearing, 
experience, knowledge and_ skill. The 
examinations may be conducted in Ottawa, 
at certain permanent inspection offices 
throughout Canada or at any technical or 
training school at which suitable apparatus 
is provided for the purpose. A certificate 
may, at the discretion of the Minister, be 
suspended or cancelled. 


Unemployment Insurance Act 


Among the recent consolidations of 
federal regulations was a consolidation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Regulations 
approved by P.C. 1954-2064 of December 
31, gazetted January 26. A consolidation 
of the Special Orders was made on 
December 14, gazetted January 26 and 
effective December 31, 1954. 

Changes in wording and arrangement of 
sections were made, but there were no 
changes of substantial nature. 

The Unemployment Insurance Regula- 
tions are divided into five parts. Part I 
consists of the general regulations; Part II 
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deals with coverage; Part III, with contri- 
butions; Part IV, with benefit; and Part V, 
with the National Employment Service. A 
schedule to the regulations contains the 
reciprocal agreement between the United 
States and Canada which has been in force 
since 1942. 

Special Order No. 1 excludes from the 
coverage of the Act certain classes of 
employment by a municipal authority. 
Special Order No. II defines “permanent 
employment” in the public service for the 
purposes of the Act and_ regulations. 
Special Order No. III applies to stevedor- 
ing, No. IV to railway employees, and 
Nos. V and VI to lumbering and logging. 


PROVINCIAL 


Ontario Minimum Wage Act 


Higher minimum wage rates were estab- 
lished for women employees in Ontario by 
O.Reg. 4/55 of January 14, gazetted 
January 29 and effective April 1. For 
experienced employees, the new minimum 
rates will be $22 a week in Zone 1, $20 a 
week in Zone 2 and $18 a week in Zone 3. 
These rates replace those set in 1947 for 
women employees in the province. 

As previously, different rates are set 
for experienced and for inexperienced 
employees in each of the three zones in 
the province. Zone 1 comprises the cities 
of Toronto, Hamilton, Windsor, Ottawa 
and their environs and the city of London. 
Zone 2 comprises every local municipality 
and every school section under the Public 
Schools Act within unorganized townships 
or unsurveyed territory having a population 
of 3,000 or more. Those municipalities and 
school sections having a population of less 
than 3,000 form Zone 8. 

The weekly rate for experienced employees 
in Zone 1 was raised from $16.80 to $22; 
in Zone 2, from $15.80 to $20; and in Zone 
3, from $13.80 to $18. 

The weekly rates for inexperienced 
employees in Zone 1 were raised by $4.50 
to $19 for the first three months and $20 
for the second three months. In Zone 2, 
they were raised by $3.50 to $17 for the 
first three months and $18 for the second 
three months. In Zone 3 they were also 
increased by $3.50, to $15 for the first 
three months and $16 for the second three. 

There was also an increase in the 
amounts which may be deducted for board 
or lodging where an employee is hired on 
the basis of receiving meals or room, or 
both, as part of her weekly wages. The 
maximum amounts at which these may be 
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valued in Zones 1 and 2 are now $3 a 
week instead of $2 for room rent, $7 a 
week instead of $5 for meals, 35 cents 
instead of 25 cents for single meals and 
$10 a week instead of $7 for room rent 
and meals. In Zone 3, the amounts are 
now $2 a week for rent (formerly $1.50) ; 
$6 a week for meals (formerly $4.40); $8 
a week for board and lodging (formerly 
$6); and 30 cents a meal rather than 25 
cents as before. The regulations continue 
to stipulate that an employee is not to be 
charged for more than one meal in each 
three hours worked and that she may not 
be charged for meals or room unless she 
has actually received the meals and 
occupied the room. 

An addition to the regulations provides 
that a hairdresser who holds a certificate 
of apprenticeship issued under the Appren- 
ticeship Act on completion of training is 
entitled to receive the minimum weekly 
wages for an experienced employee from 
the commencement of her employment. A 
similar provision has been in effect for 
office workers who hold a Secondary School 
Sraduation Diploma of the commercial 
course or have completed a course of 
instruction in business and office practice 
provided by a trade school registered under 
the Trade Schools Regulation Act. No 
other changes were made by the amend- 
ments to the regulations. 

As mentioned above, the minimum wage 
regulations in Ontario apply to women 
only. Domestic servants and farm 
labourers are not within the scope of the 
Act. The regulations also exempt appren- 
tices under the Apprenticeship Act, 
employees in a telephone system serving 
fewer than 300 subscribers and employees 
engaged in certain specified professions, 
such as teaching, optometry, nursing and 
dentistry. Students and articled appren- 
tices in these professions are also exempt. 

An inexperienced employee is defined as 
one who has worked for less than six 
months in the class of employment for 
which she is hired. 


Part-time employees are those whose 
employment on a daily or weekly basis 
is for periods less than the normal daily 
or weekly work period established by 
custom of the employer. Part-time 
employees engaged as cleaners, elevator 
operators, or workers in theatres, places of 
amusement, hotels, clubs, restaurants or in 
any place where meals are served to the 
public are not. to be considered as inex- 
perienced employees for the sake of deter- 


mining their minimum rate of wages. Any | 


part-time worker who works less than four 


— 


hours a day must be paid a minimum of 
four hours’ wages to be determined either 
by the proportion of the minimum weekly 
wages established for the zone where she 
is working in relation to the normal weekly 
work period or by not less than one- 
twelfth of the minimum weekly wages, 
whichever is the greater amount. 

An employer may not class more than 
20 per cent of the total number of his 
female employees as inexperienced. Where 
fewer than five women are employed, only 
one may be classed as inexperienced. 

Special provisions are made to apply the 
minimum wage legislation to employees 
who are paid at piece-work rates. During 
the first three months of her employment, 
an inexperienced employee must not be 
paid less than she would receive if she 
were working on a time-work basis. Sub- 
ject to this provision, an employer in a 
seasonal industry for the processing of 
fruits and vegetables who pays piece-work 
rates will be deemed to have complied 
with minimum wage legislation if at least 
60 per cent of his female employees earn 
at least the minimum weekly wages for an 
experienced employee in the zone. For an 
employer in any other industry who pays 
piece-work rates, the required number of 
employees who must be earning at least 
the equivalent of the rate for experienced 
workers is 80 per cent. 

The weekly work period for which the 
minimum wage rates are paid is a week 
of not more than 48 hours or the normal 
number of hours established by custom of 
an employer. Where a full-time employee 
works less than the normal working day or 
week, she must be paid on a proportionate 
basis. If an employee is required to remain 
on the premises, she must be paid for time 
so spent even if she is not actually given 
work to do. She must also be paid for any 
hours worked in excess of the normal 
weekly work period. The rate of such 
overtime is to be on a proportionate basis 
determined by the minimum weekly wages 
in the zone in which she works in relation 
to the normal weekly work period. 

No deduction from the minimum weekly 
wages may be made for the purchase, use, 
laundering or cleaning of uniforms, aprons, 
caps or similar articles of apparel. 

The minimum wage regulations are 
administered by the Industry and Labour 
Board. The Minimum Wage Act requires 
every employer subject to an order to post 
the order in a conspicuous place where his 
employees are engaged in their duties. 
Every employer is also required to keep 
accurate records of his employees and their 
hours and wages. 


The minimum penalty for contravention 
of a minimum wage order is, on summary 
conviction, $25 for each employee affected 


“and in default of payment imprisonment 


for a term of not more than six months. 
On conviction, the employer will also be 
required to pay the difference between the 
wages actually paid and those established 
by the Board. 


Prince Edward Island Workmen's 
Compensation Act 


An amendment to the regulations under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act was 
approved by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council January 20 and gazetted January 
29. By an addition to the definition of 
“industrial disease” it provides that a 
workman may be compensated for “any 
disease peculiar to or characteristic of a 
particular industrial process, trade or 
occupation...in so far as it applies to 
employees of clinics, hospitals, laboratories 
or sanatoria”’. 


Saskatchewan Apprenticeship and 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 


After May 1, 1955, all tradesmen and 
apprentices in Saskatchewan who are 
engaged in the motor vehicle mechanics 
repair trade, the barbering trade or the 
beauty culture trade will be required to 
hold certificates of status in the trade. At 
present, certificates are compulsory only for 
tradesmen in the towns of Estevan and 
Melville and in the cities. 

The trade rules for these three trades 
were reissued, but in all other respects they 
are the same as in the previous regulations 
(L.G., 1953, p. 1816). The regulations were 
approved by O.C. 2814/54 of December 21, 
gazetted January 7. 


Saskatchewan Civil Defence Act 


Civil defence workers in Saskatchewan 
have been given protection similar to that 
provided for industrial workers under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. By O.C. 
106/55 of January 14, gazetted January 21, 
under authority of the Civil Defence Act, 
the Minister of Social Welfare and Reha- 
bilitation was authorized to enter into an 
agreement with the federal Government to 
provide a scheme for the payment of 
compensation to civil defence workers who 
are injured, or to dependants of civil 
defence workers who are killed, in the 
course of civil defence work. Saskat- 
chewan is the fourth province to enter into 
such an agreement, the others being 
Ontario, British Columbia and Alberta. 
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The agreement defines civil defence work 
as “all measures other than military carried 
out under the direction of the Provincial 
Civil Defence Co-ordinator or any local 
Civil Defence Authority designed or in- 
tended to protect and preserve life, prop- 
erty and public services against any form 
of enemy attack or to minimize danger 
therefrom and includes training therefor”. 

In cases of injury or death occasioned 
by an accident arising out of and in the 
eourse of civil defence work, a claim for 
compensation may be submitted to the 
Provincial Civil Defence Co-ordinator who 
will forward it to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board together with his report 
on the required form, confirming the 
accident and injury, and evidence of enrol- 
ment of the civil defence worker. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Board will 
deal with every claim on the same basis as 
though civil defence work were an employ- 
ment under the Workmen’s Compensation 
(Accident Fund) Act, and as though the 
civil defence worker were a workman in 
that employment and as though he were 
in receipt of earnings from civil defence 
work. Where the worker has a regular 
employment, the hypothetical earnings from 
civil defence work will be an amount equal 
to his regular earnings and where he has 
no regular employment, the earnings will 
be an amount fixed by the Board, having 
regard to all circumstances, including the 
worker’s income, if any, from all sources. 
In either case, the amount fixed must be 
not less than $25 per week nor more than 
$4,000 per year. 


When the Board decides that an acci- 
dent arose out of and in the course of 
civil defence work, it will determine and 
pay the amount of compensation and 
provide medical aid in accordance with the 
Act, provided the recipient gives up his 
right to action and releases the Crown 
from any liability. The costs of compen- 
sation will be borne jointly by the proy- 
ince and the federal Government. Admin- 
istrative costs will also be shared equally 
to the extent that the charges do not 
exceed the rate charged by the Board in 
the administration of the Government 
Employees’ Compensation Act. Any 
charges in excess of that rate must be 
borne by the province. 

Any public servant who becomes entitled 
to compensation with respect to civil 
defence work in the course of his regular 
employment or any civil defence worker 
entitled to compensation under the Work- 
men’s Compensation (Accident Fund) Act 
will not be entitled to compensation under 
the agreement. 
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The agreement became effective February 
8 and will remain in effect until either 
party notifies the other (at least 30 days 
in advance) of its intention to terminate 
the agreement. The agreement would also 
terminate in the event of an act of war 
against Canada or declaration of war by 
Canada. : 


Saskatchewan Oil and 
Gas Conservation Act 


The safety regulations in Saskatchewan 
for the erection of derricks, the drilling of 
gas and oil wells, and the operation and 
maintenance of gas and oil well drilling 
rigs and equipment were amended regard- 
ing the reporting of fatal accidents and in 
respect to a number of safety rules. 


The person in charge of operations at 
the time of a fatal accident is required to 
notify the Chief Inspector of Mines as soon 
as possible by telephone or telegraph. 
Previously he was required to notify the 
Minister of Mineral Resources. It is now 
further required that nothing at the scene 
of such accident shall be moved or dis- 
turbed in any way, except for the purpose 
of saving life or relieving human suffering, 
until an investigation has been completed 
by an inspector or petroleum engineer of 
the Department of Mineral Resources or a 
member of the RCMP. If compliance with 
the preceding provision is impossible the 
Chief Inspector of Mines may permit the 
wreckage to be cleared so as to permit 
resumption of operations if photographs 
have been taken or drawings made to show 
the details of the scene before anything 
was moved. 


Changes were made in the safety rules 
respecting fingers used at fourble platforms, 
derrick ladders, safety buggies, safety belts, 
weight indicators, pipe racks and rotary 
drilling rigs. A new provision in respect 
to hoisting lines requires that every drilling 
rig shall have a suitable cutting and slipping 
program the record of which must be 
entered in the Daily Drilling Report or Rig 
Record Book. The previous regulations 
provided that a hoisting line was not to be 
used when the safety factor fell below five. 


Every driller employed on a gas or oil 
well drilling rig is expected to hold a 
Certificate of Competency in First Aid. 
The certificate is now to be approved by 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board. 

Several provisions which previously 
required that the results of tests or imspec- 
tions of various pieces of equipment should 
be entered in the Rig Record Book now 


(Continued on page 339) 


Unemployment Insurance — 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Claims for unemployment insurance benefit rose in all provinces in 
December, statistics* show, with total 310,490 claims being filed com- 
pared with 187,744 the previous month and 292,236 a year earlier 


Initial and renewal claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit rose in December, 
with increases recorded in all provinces. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics report 
on the operation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act shows that a total of 310,490 
claims were filed in local offices across 
Canada, compared with 187,744 in Novem- 
ber and 292,236 in December 1953. 

Ordinary and supplementary _ benefit 
claimants on the live unemployment insur- 
ance register on December 31 numbered 
431,770 (353,037 males and 78,733 females), 
in comparison with 391,033 (325,286 males 
and 65,747 females) on December 31, 1953. 
On November 30, ordinary claimants 
numbered 274,462 (214,540 males and 59,922 
females). On December 31, short-time 
claimants totalled 35,075 and 12,414 were on 
temporary lay-off. 

During December, adjudicating officers 
disposed of 260,174 initial and renewal 
claims, of which 199,723 or about 77 per 
cent were in the category “entitled to 
benefit”. A benefit year was not estab- 
lished in the case of 48,712 initial claimants 
who failed to fulfil the minimum contribu- 
tion requirements. Chief reasons for 
disqualifications (including those arising 
from revised and supplementary benefit 
claims) were: “voluntarily left employment 
without just cause”, 5,441 cases; “not 
unemployed”, 4,246 cases; and “not capable 
of and not available for work’, 2,327 cases. 

New beneficiaries during December 
numbered 164,660, compared with 110,736 
during November and _ 161,723 during 
December 1953. 


During the month, a total of $19,428,206 
was paid in compensation for 6,190,206 days, 
in comparison with $14,020,255 and 4,512,055 
days in November and $16.882,107 and 
5,413,801 days in December 1953. 


*See Tables E-1 to E-5 at back of book. 
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In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 


opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 


ence of weather conditions, and the 


general employment situation. 


During the week December 25-31, an 
estimated number of 271,707 beneficiaries 
received $4,781,254 in respect of 1,497,635 
days, as against an estimated 207,176 
beneficiaries, $3,537,360 and 1,136,534 days 
for the week November 27-December 3. 
For the week December 26, 1953-January 
1, 1954, $4,025,980 was paid to an esti- 
mated 218,323 beneficiaries in respect of 
1,281,406 days. 

The average daily rate of benefit in- 
creased sharply from $3.11 for the week 
November 27-December 3 to $3.19 for the 
week December 25-31. For the corre- 
sponding week last year, the average daily 
rate of benefit was $3.14. 


Supplementary Benefit 


During December, a total of 45,529 initial 
and 72 renewal claims were considered for 


supplementary benefit, compared with 
27,823 and 18 in December 1953. Of 
45,579 claims disposed of, 30,965 were 
entitled to benefit and 14,564 were not 
entitled. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
for December show that insurance books 
cr contribution cards were issued to 
4,484,424 employees who have made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Fund since April 1, 1954. 

At December 31, employers registered 
numbered 266,369, an increase of 665 
during the month. 
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Enforcement Statistics 


During December, 3,553 investigations 
were conducted by district investigators 
across Canada. Of these, 2,201 were spot 
checks of postal and counter claims to 
verify fulfilment of statutory conditions. 
The remaining 1,352 were investigations in 
connection with claimants suspected of 
making false statements to obtain benefits. 

Prosecutions were commenced in 137 
cases—31 against employers and _ 106 
against claimants. Punitive disqualifica- 


tions as a result of claimants making false 
statements or misrepresentations numbered 
777. (These prosecutions and disquali- 
cations do not necessarily relate to 
the investigations conducted during this 
month.) 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


At December 31, 
Insurance Fund 
$896,642 391.80. 


the Unemployment 
showed a balance of 


Decision of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Complete text published because of its great general interest 


Decision CU-B 1109, January 7, 1955 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant 
was employed by a carpet factory as an 
axminster setter when, on the morning of 
February 17, 1954, she lost her employ- 
ment because of a stoppage of work due 
to a labour dispute at the premises at 
which she was employed. 

According to the submissions, there are 
two unions in the plant of the carpet 
company, namely, Local 6 of Association 
“A” and Local 501 of Council “B”, of which 
latter union the claimant is a member. 
At 2.00 p.m. on February 16, 1954, 42 
employees who are members of Local 6 
walked out of the plant because of a 
dispute with the company over the period 
of time required to train creelers (appren- 
tice weavers). At 7.00 a.m. the following 
morning, the entire day working force, 
numbering 214 persons, members of Council 
“B” and non-union workers, reported for 
work and, upon reaching the main entrance 
of the plant, were confronted with a picket 
line set up by the weavers’ association and 
manned by some 40 or 50 of its members. 


The submissions reveal that some of 
these 214 workers made an attempt to 
cross the picket line, while others like the 
claimant stood near the main entrance 
where the picketing was chiefly concen- 
trated, without making any attempt to 
cross the line, and after remaining there 
for about 15 minutes, dispersed. The 
submissions further reveal that it was con- 
sidered inadvisable for the remaining few 
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workers who were employed on the two 
night shifts to make an attempt to cross 
the picket line. 

The claimant, who had filed an applica- 
tion for benefit on February 17, 1954, was 
disqualified by the insurance officer for the 
duration of the stoppage of work, namely, 
February 17, 1954, to February 21, 1954, 
inclusive, pursuant to Section 41 of the Act. 

From the decision of the insurance officer, 
the claimant appealed to a court of 
referees, which heard the case on April 22, 
1954. Those who attended the hearing and 
gave evidence were the claimant, the 
secretary-treasurer of Council “B” and 
Meespa. Rin phesnte Chale Pal bay Par eeeye , shop 
chairman and president respectively of 
Local 501 of the said Council. The court, 
after carefully considering the written and 
oral evidence and the principles laid down 
in CU-B’s 918 and 1019, unanimously upheld 
the decision of the insurance officer on the 
ground that the claimant, by not having 
attempted to cross the picket line where, 
in the opinion of the court, there was no 
violence nor threats of violence, thereby 
became a participant in the labour dispute. 

Council “B” appealed to the Umpire and 
also requested a hearing before him. The 
hearing was held in Ottawa on November 8, 
1954, and attended by the secretary- 
treasurer and Mr, R........ of the said 
Council, and two representatives of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. 
While both the secretary-treasurer and Mr. 
Riediecten eee admitted that there was no 
violence on the picket line, they expressed 


the opinion that if any of the non-striking 
workers had forced their way across_ the 
line it might have incited violence. Mr. 
stated that he, as a worker, 
arrived at the plant premises at 7.00 a.m. 
on February 17, 1954, and, upon reaching 
the picket line at the main gate, heard one 
of the picketers say “I would not cross, if 
I were you” and “so I didn’t want to take 
a chance of getting hurt”. The secretary- 
treasurer argued that as proof that the 
non-striking workers of her union were not 
participants in the dispute, her union had 
approached the company and the weavers’ 
union and offered to act as a mediator in 
the dispute. The offer was accepted and 
she felt that this gesture on the part of 
her union had helped greatly in bringing 
about a speedy and amicable settlement 
of the dispute. 

As the verbatim evidence given before 
the court of referees on April 22, 1954, had 
not been recorded and as the Umpire felt 
that such evidence was also essential for 
his adjudication of the ease, he directed 
that the case be referred back to the same 
court for a re-hearing, that the same 
witnesses be requested to attend and that 
the oral evidence be recorded. 

The court re-heard the case and all the 
witnesses who were present at the first 
hearing as well as the personnel manager 
of the company and the president and 
vice-president of Association “A” attended. 


The court unanimously maintained its 
previous decision, 
The court’s decision of November 19, 


1954, and a transcript of the oral evidence 
were submitted to the Umpire and the 
hearing was resumed on December 7, 1954. 


Conclusions: At the firt hearing, after 
listening to the able presentation of the 
case by the secretary-treasurer of Council 
“B” and to the evidence given by Mr. 
R........, I felt that I was not in posses- 
sion of all the essential facts and that, 
therefore, I could not properly adjudicate 
‘the case without ascertaining whether the 


workers had refrained from crossing the 
picket line because of a legitimate fear of 
violence. 

The evidence which is now before me 
shows that the picketing of the employer’s 
premises was conducted in a peaceful and 
orderly manner and that there were no real 
threats of violence. It also shows that none 
of the employees who were not directly 
involved in the strike made a serious and 
honest attempt to cross the picket line on 
February 17, 1954, nor thereafter. 

If these employees were really inter- 
ested in exercising their undeniable right to 
work, they would have tried to convince 
the picketers to allow them to cross the 
line, and then, upon being refused and/or 
threatened with violence should they force 
their way across, they could have called the 
local police to protect the exercising of 
their right. 

In this connection, it was contended by 
ihe representative of the Council that the 
presence of police officers very often pro- 
vokes violence. It should not be so. On 
the contrary, because they represent law 
and order, their presence should normally 
be a guarantee that the safety of the 
workers will not be imperilled. To assume 
otherwise would, as I said in decision CU-B 
1019, be “tantamount to saying that the 
Legislator sanctions violence and disturb- 
ance of the peace”. 

I therefore consider that all the employees 
who were not directly involved in the 
labour dispute became participants because 
their omission to make any serious and 
honest attempt to cross the picket line was, 
under the circumstances, equivalent to a 
positive and voluntary act of participation 
in that it added strength to the cause of 
the strikers who were then placed in a 
better bargaining position. The fact that 
the Council acted as mediator in the dis- 
pute did in no way relieve the individuals 
of their responsibility in that respect. 

The appeal is dismissed. 


Qualify for Unemployment Insurance by Doing Laundry - - Each Other's 


By taking in each other’s washing, two British housewives qualified for, and 
obtained, unemployment insurance benefits, it is reported in an Associated Press 


despatch from Oldham, Lancashire. 


According to the report, each hired the other to do her laundry. At the end 
of six months, the minimum qualifying period for unemployment insurance, during 
which time they stamped each other’s insurance card, they fired each other. 

For the next six months each collected jobless benefits of 26 shillings (about 
$3.60) a week. Then they rehired each other and began another cycle. 
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Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during January 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During January the Department of Labour prepared 131 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and its 
Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 1388 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that:— ’ . ‘ P : 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of Jabour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; : 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; | 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; F 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 


race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in January for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows :— 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Construction (1951) Limited......... 15 $954,325.00 
Post. Oe". Cass a eee ee avi 11 72,821.28 
CIM erat. Se aie aaa ace eomeerea et hatte a aaron 7 65,826.57 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that:— 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen, and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

_(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district 
or, if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination.) 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 


where the work is being performed. 


The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 
which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 
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wage schedules are thereupon included 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


es 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during January 


During January the sum of $143.51 was collected from two employers who had failed 


to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. 


This 


amount has been or will be distributed to the 18 employees concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during January 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Aylmer Ont: Towland Construction Co Ltd, construction of storm drainage system. 
Downsview Ont: J Harrop Contracting Co Ltd, *repairs to housing units & installation 


of weeping tile & stops. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Bedford Basin N S: Fundy Construction 
Ltd, rehabilitation of underground steam 
distribution system. Halifax N S: Dominion 
Bridge Co Ltd, supply & installation of 
steam generating units, Garrison Barracks. 
Camp Gagetown N B: R E Stewart Con- 
struction Corp, construction of G3 fire hall, 
D-2 garrison headquarters, D-3 telephone 
exchange & D-1 guard house; R E Stewart 
Construction Corp, construction of barrack 
blocks & mess; R E Stewart Construction 
Corp, construction of RCASC_ vehicle 
garage & D-15 unit drill hall; Duclos & 
Martel, clearing & burning of training 
areas; Modern Construction Ltd, clearing 
& burning of training areas; Byers Con- 
struction Co Ltd, clearing, grubbing & 
burning of training areas; Atlas Construc- 
Co Ltd, clearing & burning of training 
areas. St Johns Que: A N Bail Co Ltd, 
construction of barrack blocks. Valcartier 
Que: A Deslauriers & Fils Ltee, construc- 
tion of telephone exchange bldg, RCE 
offices, stores & workshop bldg, lumber & 
pipe storage rack; A Deslauriers & Fils 
Ltee, extension to boiler house, bldg No 
241, CARDE; Louis Donolo Inc, construc- 
tion of reinforced concrete stop butt. 
Val dOr Que: Val d’Or Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of roads, sidewalks & 
parking areas. Barriefield Ont: T A Andre 
& Sons Ltd, construction of chapels & out- 
side services. Camp Borden Ont: Johnson 


Bros Co Ltd, construction of outside ser- 
vices, roads, fences & gate house. Cobourg 
Ont: Schwenger Construction Ltd, improve- 
ments to water system, 26 COD. Downs- 
view Ont: Schwenger Construction Ltd, 
construction of water softening plant; Dell 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of drill 
«& recreation hall. North Bay Ont: Bedford 
Construction Co Ltd, strengthening of 
existing glulam trusses, columns & roof 
framing in drill & recreation hall. Petawawa 
Ont: M Sullivan & Son Ltd, construction 
of outside services for vehicle storages. 
Portage la Prairie Man: Hamilton Con- 
struction Co, strengthening of existing 
glulam trusses, columns & roof framing 
in drill & recreation hall. Winnipeg Man: 
Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, construction 
of underground power & communication 
system, Fort Osborne Barracks. Saskatoon 
Sask: W C Wells Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of addition to steel hangar. 
Cold Lake Alta: Lidfors Construction, 
strengthening of existing glulam trusses & 
roof framing in drill & recreation hall. 
Edmonton Alta: Hume & Rumble Ltd, 
construction of fire alarm & watch system, 
Griesbach Barracks; The Foundation Co of 
Canada Ltd, construction of administration 
bldg & guard house, Griesbach Barracks. 
Penhold Alta: Lidfors Construction, 
strengthening of existing glulam trusses in 
drill & recreation hall. 


Building & Maintenance 


Greenwood N S: E R McMaster & Sons 
Ltd, construction of fitments for hangar & 
workshop. Halifax N S: Scotia Sprinklers 
Ltd, installation of dry sprinkler system, 
12 ROD, Willow Park. Montmagny Que: 
Dasco Ltd, roofing of armoury. Montreal 
Que: Atlas Flooring Co, laying of linoleum, 
Jacques Cartier Barracks; Dawcoelectric 
Ltd, rewiring & relighting of Victoria Rifles 


Armoury. Camp Borden Ont: H J 
McFarland Construction Co Ltd, surfacing 
of roads. London Ont: Towland Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, paving of storage areas, No 27 
COD. Picton Ont: Warneke Decorating 
Co, exterior painting & re-siding: exterior 
upper walls of houses. Rockcliffe Ont: 
Terminal Construction Co Ltd, grading, 
seeding & sodding at AMCHQ Bldg. 
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Toronto Ont: W A Moffatt Co, re-roofing of 
Fort York Armoury. Uplands Ont: Shore & 
Horwitz Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of fitments for hangar & workshops. 
Winnipeg Man: Higgin-Duplex Ltd, supply 
& installation of standard fly screens for 
13 bldgs, RCAF Station. Hdmonton Alta: 
Mannix-O’Sullivan Paving Co Ltd, reha- 


bilitation of roads, Prince of Wales 
Armoury. Lethbridge Alta: Byers Con- 
struction Co Ltd, hangar truss reinforcing, 
Bldg No 23. Penhold Alta: J Boshard & 
Son Ltd, interior painting of various 
hangars & leantos. Esquimalt B C: GH 
Wheaton Ltd, repairing foundations, recrea- 
tional training bldg. 


Department of Defence Production 


Aldershot N S: Henry’s Heating & Sheet 
Metal Shop, installation of oil fired 
furnaces, Military Camp. Bedford Basin 
N S: Standard Paving Maritime Ltd, *con- 
struction of gravel road. Hastern Passage 
N S: Arthur & Conn Ltd, alterations to 
power plant, RCN Air Station. Newport 
Corner N S: Ralph & Arthur Parsons Ltd, 
construction of garage, Naval Radio 
Station; Ralph & Arthur Parsons Lid, 
clearing, grubbing, brush spraying & repair- 
ing ground wires, Naval Radio Station. 
Chatham N B: Richards-Wilcox Canadian 
Co Ltd, *repairs of hangars, RCAF Station; 
Wm J Whitty, *interior painting of bldgs, 
RCAF Station. Fredericton N B: Ashfield 
Construction Co Ltd, *gravelling & grading 
of entrance road & replacement of bridge, 
Barracks. Quebec Que: J Eugene Tremblay, 
alterations to roof, Citadel. St Hubert 
Que: Lewis Bros Asphalt Paving Ltd, con- 
struction of road & ditches, RCAF Station. 
St John’s Que: Val Richelieu Construction 
Inc, repairs to roof, RCAF Station. Aylmer 
Ont: S McConnell & Son, *installation of 
heating system, RCAF Station. Brockville 
Ont: Ontario Building Cleaning Co, clean- 
ing, repointing & waterproofing exterior of 
Armoury. Camp Borden Ont: Lundy Fence 
Co Ltd, construction of security chain link 
fence. Gananoque Ont: Ontario Building 
Cleaning Co, cleaning, repointing & water- 
proofing brickwork & masonry of Armoury. 
Ipperwash Ont: Pearee Construction Co 
Ltd, *construction of retaining wall. London 


Ont: Steel Co of Canada Ltd, *supply. 
installation & repairs of fence, RCAF 
Station. Oshawa Ont: City Fence & Supply 
Co, erection of fence & accessories, Wire- 
less Station. Picton Ont: L T Braunton & 
Co, exterior painting of hangars, Military 
Camp. Sarnia Ont: Tarry Construction Co, 
*construction of lecture rooms & offices, 
Armoury. Trenton Ont: National Painting 
& Decorating Co, exterior painting of bldgs, 
No 6 Repair Depot, RCAF Station; H J 
McFarland Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of hardstand, RCAF Station; Gingras 
Construction Co Ltd, alterations to bldg, 
RCAF Station; P H Davis, alterations to 
bldg, RCAF Station; Willard & Bluj, 
interior painting of bldgs, RCAF Station; 
Willard & Bluj, interior decoration of bldgs, 
RCAF Station. Portage la Prairie Man: 
H G Hay Decorating Co, interior painting 
of bldg, RCAF Station. Shilo Man: 
Veterans Construction, handling & hauling 
of gravel, Military Camp. Calgary Alta: 
Estate of C C Snowdon, repair of. bldgs, 
RCAF Station, Lincoln Park. Penhold 
Alta: A C Border & Co Ltd, *repairs to 
hangar taxi strip, RCAF Station. Esquimalt 
B C: Parfitt Construction Co Ltd, *con- 
struction of telephone exchange room, HMC 
Dockyard; Victoria Paving Co Ltd, *regrad- 
ing & paving of tennis courts, Canadian 
Services College. Kamloops B C: Carr & 
Son, installation of hot air heating units. 
North Jericho area B C: J Boshard & Son 
Ltd, interior painting of hangar. 


National Harbours Board 


Montreal Harbour Que: Leeds Construction Ltd, construction of vehicular ramp 
between sheds 3 & 5; Charles Duranceau Ltee, construction of offices in shed 3 & altera- 


tions to shed 2. 


Department of Public Works 


Grand Bank Nfld: Newfoundland Engi- 
neering & Construction Co Ltd, erection of 
public bldg. Port-aux-Basques Nfld: New- 
foundland Engineering & Construction Co 
Ltd, alterations to Post Office. St Lawrence 
Nfld: Newfoundland Engineering & Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of public 
bldg. Charlottetown PEI: Bruce Stewart & 
Co Ltd, *renewals & repairs for Dredge 
“PWD No 9”. Souris PEI: M F Schurman 
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Co Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment 
bldg. Bridgewater N S: Acadia Construc- 
tion Ltd, railway wharf repairs. Finlay 
Point N 8: John R MacDonald, Allan R 
MacDonald, Willie MacDonald & Albert 
MacDonald, wharf repairs. Halifax N S: 
Scotia Sprinklers Ltd, installation of auto- 
matic sprinkler system, Administration 
Bldg. Rothesay N B: R A Corbett & Co 
Ltd, erection of Post Office Bldg. L’Assom- 


tion Que: A N Bail Cie Ltee, construction 
of service & brooder bldg, Dominion Experi- 
mental Station. Montreal Que: A G Fair- 
banks Electric Ltd, installation of fluores- 
cent lighting, phase 1, Customs Bldg, 105 
McGill St; Victory Tool & Machine Co Ltd, 
installation of conveyor, Postal Terminal; 
Byers Construction Co Ltd, alterations to 
5th & 7th floors, Postal Station “B”, 
Catheart & University Sts. St Aime Que: 
Theode Robidoux, demolition of  sub- 
merged dam across the Yamaska River. 
Cochrane Ont: Mattagami Construction Co 
Ltd, removing & replacing of cement slab 
& terrazzo, public bldg. Grand Bend Ont: 
R A Blyth, wharf repairs. Kenora Ont: 
Lindstrom & Nilson Ltd, improvements to 
screen line etc, Post Office Bldg. Kingston 
Ont: Canadian Dredge & Dock Co Ltd, 
machinery repairs, La Salle Causeway. 
Ottawa Ont: Wm D’Aoust Construction 
ltd, alterations, No 8 Temporary Bldg; 
Wm D’Aoust Construction Ltd, alterations 
cte, No 8 Temporary Bidg; Dibblee Con- 
struction Co Ltd, creation of parking area 
on lawn of West Block, Parliament Hill 
grounds; Geo Cashman Ltd, construction 
of acoustic tile ceiling, Canadian Bank Note 
Bldg; J R Douglas Ltd, repairs on east 
end of roof of Centre Block, Parliament 
Bldg; Wm D’Aoust Construction Ltd, 
alterations, No 8 Temporary Bldg; Geo 
Cashman Ltd, alterations to No 3 
Temporary Bldg; Wm D’Aoust Construc- 
tion Ltd, alterations, No 8 Temporary 
Bldg; Wm D’Aoust Construction Ltd, 
alterations, supply «& installation of air 
conditioning unit, No 3 Temporary Bldg; 
Jos R Statham, alterations, Jackson Bldg 
& Annex; Ross-Meagher Ltd, alterations 
ete, No 2 Temporary Bldg; Wm D’Aoust 
Construction Ltd, general repairs _ to 


windows, Connaught Bldg; Universal Elec- 
tric, standby electrical supply, Central 
Heating Plant, Cliff St; Wm D?’Aoust 
Construction Ltd, rehabilitation of old 
machine shop, Dept of Mines & Technical 
Surveys; Dibblee Construction Co Ltd, 
roof covering, paving «& flashing, Central 
Heating Plant; Leopold Beaudoin Con- 
struction Ltd, repairs to masonry ete, 
Postal Terminal Bldg, Besserer St; 
“Automatic” Sprinkler Co of Canada Ltd, 
installation of automatic sprinkler systems, 
Administration Building & Pavilions E1, 
E2, and E38, Rideau Health & Occupa- 
tional Centre; J C Robinson & Sons Ltd, 
construction of transformer vault «& dis- 
tribution changes, Dept of Agriculture; 
Andrew Bros’ Construction, supply of 
equipment & addition to bldg, Chemical 
Laboratory, Prescott Highway. Scar- 
borough Ont: Leeds Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of public bldg. Toronto Ont: 
Vipond Automatic Sprinkler Co Ltd, instal- 
lation of automatic sprinkler system, Bldg 
No 7, Vetcraft Shop, Sunnybrook Hospital. 
Winnipeg Man: Wyatt Construction Co 
Ltd, alterations & renovations, Commercial 
Bldg. Broadview Sask: Kipling Building 
Supplies, construction of RCMP detach- 
ment bldg. Sturgis Sask: Hartmier Con- 
struction, alterations to RCMP detachment 
bldg. Uranium Sask: Burns & Dutton 
Concrete & Construction Co Ltd, repairs 
to RCMP Barracks. Edmonton Alta: 
James C Haddow, construction of exit & 
ramp, Forward Mail Bldg. Kirkland 
Island B C: Eakins Construction Co Ltd, 
removing section of pile dike on main 
river side of rock mound training wall. 
Nanaimo B C: General Construction Co 
Ltd, asphalt paving, Pacific Biological 
Station. 


Department of Transport 


Gander Nfld: North Shore Construction 
Co Ltd, clearing, stumping, grubbing & 
burning, townsite. Canso N S:; Silver & 
Roberts Ltd, installation of electrical 
system for causeway. Chatham N_ B: 
Modern Construction Ltd, additional air- 
port development. Moncton N B: W R 
McLaughlin Ltd, construction of power 
house. Thorold Ont: Bridge & Tank Co 
of Canada Ltd, *repairs to bridge No 9, 


(Continued from page 332) 


provide that they may be entered in the 
Daily Drilling Report. These records must 
be readily available to the inspector at all 
times. 


Welland Canal. MacDonald Man: Tallman 
Construction Co Ltd, additional airport 
development. The Pas Man: O Sorensen 
Construction, construction of dwellings, 
rawinsonde tower & office bldg. Patricia 
Bay B C: J A Pollard Construction, con- 
struction of power house; Ricketts-Sewell 
Electric Ltd, airport lighting facilities. 
Port Hardy B C: Hanssen Construction Co 
Ltd. construction of dwellings. 


These provisions were brought into effect 
by O.C. 126/55, approved January 18 and 
gazetted January 28, which amended O.C. 
304/53 (L.G., 1953, p. 591). 
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Wases, Hours and 
Workings Conditions 


i Bi aa ae 


Survey of Working Conditions 
in Truck Transportation Firms 


Almost nine-tenths of employees of firms surveyed worked 44 hours or 
more a week; 43 per cent, more than 48 hours. Forty per cent were on 
5-day week. Survey, in April 1954, covered 8,900 non-office workers 


Almost nine-tenths of the employees of 
Canadian trucking firms that reported to 
the latest annual survey of working condi- 
tions were working 44 hours or more a 
week; some 43 per cent were in firms 
whose normal working schedule was more 
than 48 hours a week. 

The survey, made in April 1954, covered 
8,900 non-office employees of 247 firms 
(see box). It dealt with the standard work 
week, vacations with pay, statutory holi- 
days, rest periods, bonus plans and pen- 
sion and insurance plans. A summary of 
the results is given in the accompanying 
table. 

Standard Work Week—As of April 1954, 
almost 89 per cent of the employees 
covered in the survey worked for firms 
reporting standard weekly hours of 44 or 
more; some 43 per cent were in firms 
whose normal working schedule was more 
than 48 hours. Just over 40 per cent of 
the employees were on a 5-day week, the 
vast majority of these being in Ontario. 

Vacations with Pay—One week’s vaca- 
tion with pay after one year or less of 
service was reported by 213 establishments 


employing about 86 per cent of the 
employees. Two hundred and four estab- 
lishments reported two weeks’ vacation 


with service requirements of five years or 
less. About 50 per cent of these had a 
service requirement of three years. In 
Ontario and Quebec, the most common 
service requirement for two weeks’ vaca- 
tion was three years, while a_ large 
majority of the British Columbia establish- 
ments reporting two weeks’ vacation stipu- 
lated five years’ service. 

Three weeks’ vacation was reported by 
20 establishments, 16 of which were in 
Ontario. In most cases 20 years’ service 
was the stipulation, but six establishments 
reported three weeks after service ranging 
from three to twelve years. 


Statutory Holidays—Almost four-fifths 
of the workers in the survey were employed 
by firms which paid for six, seven or eight 
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The distribution of the 247 establish- 
ments and their employees in the survey 
of working conditions described in these 
pages is as follows: 


Establish- Non-Office 

ments Employees 
Newfoundland .... 1 40 
Nova Scotia 91 
New Brunswick ... : 67 
Quebec 1,839 
Ontario 4,286 
Manitoba 730 
Saskatchewan .... 206 
Alberta 547 
British Columbia . 1,087 


8,893 


The relatively large weight of the 
central Canadian provinces is apparent 


in the above distribution; almost half 
of the employees covered are in Ontario 
and another 21 per cent are in Quebec. 


holidays. In Quebec, the most common 
number of paid statutory holidays among 
trucking establishments was six; in British 
Columbia it was seven and in Ontario and 
Saskatchewan, eight. In Manitoba, nine 
paid holidays was the predominant practice. 


Rest Periods—Common practice (reported 
by 117 establishments with 3,911 employees) 
was two rest periods of ten or fifteen 
minutes each per day. 


Bonus Plans—About one-quarter of the 
establisments employing a similar propor- 
tion of the workers said they gave a 
Christmas or year-end bonus. The practice 
was reported in all provinces, though not 
to the same extent. 


Pension and Insurance Plans—About 
13 per cent of the establishments with 17 
per cent of the employees reported that a 
pension plan was in effect; more than half 
of these establishments were in Ontario. 

Group life insurance plans were avail- 
able in more than half the establishments, 
accounting for more than three-quarters of 
the workers, and insurance plans which 
provide compensation for loss of wages 


through illness were reported by 53 per 
cent of the units employing 69 per cent 
of the workers. 

Of plans involving medical benefits, the 
most common were those providing hospi- 
talization (66 per cent of establishments, 80 


surgical benefits were available in 59 per 
cent of the establishments employing 67 
per cent of the workers. 

The cost of pension and insurance plans 
was in most cases borne jointly by the 
employer and the employees, with a 50-50 


per cent of employees). Plans providing basis being the most common arrangement. 


WORKING CONDITIONS IN THE TRUCK TRANSPORTATION (‘) INDUSTRY IN 
CANADA, APRIL 1, 1954 


— Estab- Non-Office 
lishments | Employees 
EL CHEM SEM OY RIVER EEC ett: aes tee hte coe ots ons frcndees eter ee see eres 247 8,893 
Standard Weekly Hours— 
EUW OTT Wee s Sk Ot, at Re ee NP ee ena CaN a, eee eae Oe ed 19 703 
ee NR OE PRO ico rcix cr tc HORo 5. «5:20 > fOle as Rake ae aalt «Ghar ciscereiy 5 310 
44 oe NDE an righ: Dig OG Oa E Ete Oe ee re eee 53 1,355 
45 = Ne, a ere Perr te Dacca aeiate ers ee ate ne oraix tesco oar t 17 577 
Over 45 DS AIMM EOE AGIs. Sider eee cows vitioha eee Rela Sa Monie Oh sitrwiors ake 15 575 
48 Pe SERVO, MME itis att Mee Ce ee <.c-e ean “adc ae dnd whan oe 52 1,532 
& 48 Ee Re OES Seren eee POST Pie NE SS PED ene Hr kee 86 3,841 
RC aye ORI No eres pir i caine) Bb Pte oa atedtiambsdras atin sé cmaadl 104 3,638 
Vacations with Pay— 
One week with pay 
Aster cana Dat ch rOat. ten Pt ances. + tains soup anes ancniagals shen cme 10 249 
DP OPRE sek ee Ay iat e i aces aOR uk Gaited Ca eine nat BEER & 203 7,384 
OPV AO HOG MEBOIIIOR cc tniaiec cede te we as Lk vivian oaeie St on ee baie a tae 3 55 
Two weeks with pay 
ita RY OIT OE: ete patties comets traces esters cee ss suce he a bemyp a eeaed oc ee va 6 18 488 
PAGERS See: eR taNs ode @ atP RC Aoi es + sicegace @ dette wer tee wie vse s 36 1,088 
EY CUES aie SR Mts ry cis SE Obie aga orks nda hee es mies oe ote 102 4,628 
Piha ORES Me ane ORNS MOONE eck E Sea Sicia's vinle Gala earale o Gere taka Mees Bi ae es 48 1,619 
(Miler Qheer alone ee, Paar ee ey ee eee As a oN 8 254 
LEO WROOLWIGE REEV arte nrp ss stu okies satiate sv allele <ovas ea watts alie ate cotub 20 912 
RCE OR VIDE eee ited wd < oil noe IES wie ee an dicddlasiaue ee Wine tye W Fialnys's oS aaah 10 439 
CG Her PERLOGhe ine ete ie e Settee, PCs Sa hy oct e ales AoE. vin tate 10 473 
Paid Statutory Holidays— 
NEN Crete te Nottie: pea SAT boas Bises cr tawinws pine eb are aun, n hle.c'4 2 Syeinie a tse nie ee, 0.8 15 408 
Ree TAC ACLS Serra SMTi oie, Saran stha wd Sa ieauid ase Goe So's evel e's 6 Aso a den late « 8 113 
SNC AE Fiche. asveM igs SAU moteless 9 5.90.5 4 EP Oe tee cic MUNN Re de wate eed 11 454 
6 MES cere te hela Ei cen ial te tug Gale toc aie nccale m Mates cE ETAE Oe ae ys 27 1,179 
7 eee eA ER Gs ger eS ce atte” alas HSeR sso ead KES Selene ee 40 1,255 
8 SO Satpal sali ee Eli a RE Na a a Ao i A A 111 4,524 
9 eR ene Pett. an achat vce s ¢ catia’s Few e So ee es Sa eens he 17 493 
WEA TN Fie Sot ete shee YA an ere Eee ea epee ee ae penetra 7 193 
SI caneertare PENS PLOWNIE OUOE LOG S51 aycieetiiis © 2 a dei divs e mcole aipiete'c Score o/dinitiacd dive cine ut 274 
Rest Periods— 

POREICIEEHIS, DPANCOCLIOE, ter orhs w Gtienthl) cows te > a's CARH CNR Ee CEM Baas 126 4,144 
Ewe Pon WInUCO HerlOGs DOr CAN ee oo. <ctyn.=' winidis' vis ofeloin'e ali diavareietand nye ane © 51 1,660 
Ora peRENTEG) DEMIS POR OGM aie cleiceise «sie c ciereave = was s «bis ais bigs sets 66 2,251 

SoD TAROT: VERT GN ERONUG ae vat op coke wins nce ale vo g od daicieis or oy9 wes be Ware es 68 1,964 
Pension and Insurance Plans— 

ERPs Rane HAY PALE = een IE td SE MS wis. a Tec. hisle cintass o'ele'anertve, aan daar «'s 33 1,520 

Cre TTEMUitCN SST CANICE erent caret wy tiescie, aaron ena iner a eTal.e Dole «decd kevin. 143 6,856 

rR BSP eee eh ey tence siete cies Minepel Ok orotate uatdgine 6, 0)Qb RS «0 164 7,078 

arenes STOLLER act sere tI Es POs. e ho kk. SHINS 0h SEL. Saale late ald 0 J o iRave 145 5,933 

(PHY BICMMALEOLVICOSNN OBDUGAL Ll is acheive Sdeaw epperie be arab 6 deci ondlwlagd sseye a/ae. 103 4,344 

Py SreenS mH OMe AUC OTICO ORS a us, oi0.c.s, 5:0/s019,4.0 10,6 eigur 0s oboe 6.4 ein/n das bi0' re 61 2,851 

Cash compensation for wage loss due to accident or illness.................. 132 6,105 


(1) This group is comprised of establishments primarily engaged in the provision of local and long 
distance trucking, transfer and draying services. 
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Wage Rates and Salaries in Montreal, 1954 


The analysis of office salaries, by city, for selected occupations in manufacturing 
industries that the Department of Labour has been making for some years has now been 
extended to include wage rates for selected maintenance and non-production occupations, 
for the first time on a cross-industry basis. The table below, based on the 1954 survey, 
shows the results of the expanded study for “greater” or metropolitan Montreal. 

The statistics presented in the table are preliminary only. In order to release them 
as quickly as possible, the Department ignored establishments that had not reported by a 
specific date. 

However, the number of firms covered and the number of employees in the occupa- 
tions shown in the table are such that the figures are considered to be representative. 

Final results of the analysis of office salaries in Montreal will be published in a later 
number of the Lasour GAZETTE. 


WEEKLY SALARIES AND HOURLY WAGE RATES FOR SELECTED OCCUPATIONS 
IN MANUFACTURING IN GREATER MONTREAL, OCTOBER, 1954 


Number Average Range of 
Office Occupations of Salary Salaries 
Workers per Week | per Week 
| $ $ 
Bookkeeper, Senior, Male. . : | 204 68.17 | 48.46-90.00 
Female....... ath 159 56.39 | 43.00-70.00 
Bookkeeper, Junior, Male Fee. : 89 48.92 | 39.23-61.15 
Female. ey: ' : 130 43.10 | 32.50-52.50 
General Office Clerk, Senior, Male : 930 72.79 | 55.00-91.15 
Female... oth | 207 56.91 | 42.16-72.69 
(;eneral Office Clerk, Intermediate, Male... | 1,047 58.79 | 45.00-74.00 
Female... ; : : / 631 47.02 | 36.92-59.97 
General Office Clerk, Junior, Male : 481 39.47 | 30.00-50.77 
Female... . 731 36.16 | 27.50-44.80 
Machine Operator— 
Billing, Female......... ; - 3 ee ks, 126 42.38 | 32.31-50.40 
Bookkeeping, Female... ; ; ; 263 46.57 | 36.92-55.38 
Calculating, Female. . : 292 45.05 | 36.93-53.60 
Key Punch, Female. . : ' he 151 43.33 | 33.46-50.54 
Multilith, Male. ..... ; : : es 30 52.69 | 33.70-70.00 
Female.... <f56 : ae 21 37.85 | 27.00-47.00 
Tabulating, Male... .. F pI EES ; 26 55.35 | 45.00-64.63 
Female. + et J ; 42 51.41 | 41.54-59.97 
Payrotl Clerit Males. oo. ont. tec « nee Ta ety ae Re rise: 130 56.77 | 37.50-75.00 
Female.... vik : 256 44.02 | 32.00-59.77 
Secretary (Private), Female...... ; , : at ane # 526 61.67 | 50,.00-75.89 
Stenographer, Senior, Female...... ........... : Aas 972 50.88 | 41.54-60.00 
Junior, Female. ........... =e «3 ahs ot Bake tee 499 44.64 | 36.92-53.00 
Telephone Switchboard Operator, Female.......... bys 384 43.05 | 35.00-54.00 
Typist, Senior,. Female; <0... cic. ce. Ve ee Fe Gr 577 44.15 | 36.92-52.00 
Junior; Feraple: 5 .K5e condi. Secee Tie ea Gs oe an ted pits ee 603 38.75 | 32.00-45.25 
Number Average Range 
Maintenance and Non-Production Occupations of Wage Rate] of Rates 
Workers per Hour | per Hour 
$ 3 
Garpenter: sie... < rete SPS a ne eee Ar 244 1.58 1-16-2.00 
Crane: Operator, ; eint2secaeee a Bek brie aa nae CAB de lice ate ae ee as eb reat 220 1.51 1.42-1.61 
FEVSCETICIAN 3 guesses iyesie-» oc iylahs’ op Badia » Shore mbar ae aie REELS Wasa a ee 265 1.75 1.46-2.00 
General Labourer... . ste as Bee Re A re ca ee ee ate 3,170 1.24 .90-1.52 
PRRITORs;.. i ammacles Oe ea Tee. I A ce Si See 481 1.18 .90-1.40 
Machinist....... we ali teshe'h cv, di gahe iin 9 Secret ie ee rg te eae ac 438 1.75 1.41-2.07 
Mechanic... MES... S200: 204 each aac Seen alee Dae eet ene teeter 207 1.63 1.22-2.00 
MS Wright iste tai seu haa sistediave « cniguslSlSanl pl > oR Duaisyal tr «ene a CRIN een 190 1.64 1.39-1.91 
Bhipper.. ;@aenace yes . don. goo ee ecgtecdee PUR IT on, a0 a elie eee eet ey ade 696 1.26 .89-1.61 
Stationary Engineers . 0) cea. os tie cai ae eins te Cte een 282 1.59 1.15-2.05 
Stationary Fireman.,............... ee eo Pen emer CN aty patie 171 1.39 1.00-1.79 
Pool‘and Die Maker. «. <.. Fy.ieca ng sais 0 Tareas a Nica ee 487 1,82 1.59-2.00 
Truck Drivers. i505 «,.. hede he LIES oe ae ee eae eee en aT etna errr 730 1.40 1.00-1, 80 


1 Includes all grades. 


Reprints of the series of articles on Canadian industrial pension plans, three articles of 
which have already appeared in the Lasour GazeTTp, are planned as soon as the final 
article in the series has been published, probably in the May number. The first three 
articles were in the April 1954 number (pp. 519-525), the September 1954 number 
(pp. 1238-1243) and the January 1955 number (pp. 30-37). 

These numbers are now out of print; if you want copies of the articles, orders are 
now being taken for the reprint, which is priced at 25 cents per copy. 
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Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, January 1955* 


Only six new industrial disputes. resulted 
in work stoppages during January. How- 
ever, the time loss was greater than 
average for the time of year because 10 
disputes, involving a substantial number 
of workers, were carried over from 1954. 
Of these, three stoppages, involving motor 
vehicle factory and parts depot workers at 
Windsor, Oakville and Etobicoke, Ont., 
linoleum factory workers at Montreal and 
Farnham, Que., and plumbing and heating 
equipment factory workers at Toronto, Ont., 
were responsible for 95 per cent of the 
high time loss in January. 

Wages and related benefits were the 
central issues in 11 of the 16 stoppages in 
January. Of the other disputes, two arose 
over union questions, one over reduced 
wages, one over causes affecting working 
conditions and one over the discharge of 
workers. 

Preliminary figures for January 1955 
show 16 strikes and lockouts in existence, 
involving 11,106 workers, with a time loss 
of 218,145 man-working days, compared 
with 16 strikes and lockouts in December 
1954, with 12,169 workers involved and a 


loss of 240,841 days. In January 1954 there 
were 24 strikes and lockouts, 10,619 workers 
involved and a loss of 156,969 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada the 
time lost in January 1955 was 0-26 per 
cent of the estimated working time, com- 
pared with 0-29 per cent for December 
1954 and 0-19 per cent for January 1954. 


Of the 16 stoppages in existence during 
January, two were settled in favour of the 
workers, three in favour of the employers 
and four were compromise settlements. At 
the end of the month seven disputes were 
still in existence. 


(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in a footnote to Table 
G-1 nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are 
no longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. Strikes 
and lockouts of this nature still in progress 
are: compositors, etec., at Winnipeg, Man., 
which began on November 8, 1945, and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, 
Alta., on May 30, 1946; waitresses at 
Timmins, Ont., on May 23, 1952; garage 
workers at Saint John, N.B., on February 9, 
1953: and women’s clothing factory workers 
at Montreal, Que., on February 23, 1954.) 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the LAsour GAZETTE from month to 
month. Statistics given in the annual review 
and in this article are taken from the gov- 
ernment publications of the countries con- 
cerned or from the International Labour 
Office Year Book of Labour Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


According to the British Ministry of 
Labour Gazette, the number of work stop- 
pages in Great Britain and Northern 
Treland beginning in November 1954 was 
179 and 19 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 198 
during the month. In all stoppages of 
work in progress 48,500 workers were 
involved and a time loss of 304,000 days 
caused. 


Of the 179 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work that began in November, 11, 


*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at back of book. 


directly involving 2,500 workers, arose over 
demands for advances in wages, and 63, 
directly involving 7,400 workers, over other 
wage questions; seven, directly involving 
900 workers, over questions as to working 
hours; 19, directly involving 2,300 workers, 
over questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons; 77, directly 
involving 9,000 workers, over other ques- 
tions respecting working arrangement; and 
two, directly involving 9,900 workers, over 
questions of trade union principle. 


New Zealand 


The New Zealand Abstract of Statistics 
for November 1954 reported a total of 19 
work stoppages resulting from industrial 
disputes during the second quarter of 1954, 
involving 5,058 workers, with a time loss 
of 6,357 working days. In the third quarter 
of 1954 there were 17 stoppages, 4,284 
workers involved and a loss of 3,202 days. 
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Prices and the Cost of Living* 


Consumer Price Index, February 1, 1955 


The Consumer Price Index declined 
slightly, from 116-4 to 116-3, between 
January 3 and February 1; a drop of 0:6 
points in the food index was responsible. 
It was the third successive monthly drop. 

The food index declined from 112-1 to 
111-5 as decreases in the price of coffee, 
lard, eggs, beef and pork outweighed in- 
creases in tea, oranges and fresh vegetables. 
Clothing remained unchanged at 108-1 as 
small scattered increases and decreases 
balanced each other. Prices were steady 
within household operation and the group 
index again stood at 117-1. Other commod- 
ities and services advanced 0-1 points to 
118-3 under the influence of higher hospital 
rates in Eastern Canada. The shelter 
component continued its gradual advance, 
moving from 128-4 to 128-5. i 

The index one year earlier (February 1, 
1954) was 115-7. Group indexes on that 
date were: food 111-7, shelter 125-4, cloth- 
ing 110-0, household operation 117-5, and 
other commodities and services 116-5. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, January 1955 


Consumer price indexes for four of the 
ten regional cities moved down between 
December 1 and January 3, three were 
unchanged and three were higher. 


*See Tables F-1 and F-2 at back of book. 


Index 1949=100 


1949 1951 
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Shelter indexes were higher in five centres 
as rents advanced, while in the remaining 
five they were unchanged. Clothing series 
indexes were steady, while other commodi- 
ties and services registered minor index 
changes in three centres. Group indexes 
for household operation moved down in 
St. John’s and Winnipeg as a result of 
lower quotations for coal in the former 
and a few items of furniture and textiles 
in the latter. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between December 1 and January 3 
were as follows: Edmonton-Calgary —0-4 
to 114-6; St. John’s —0°3 to 102-67; 
Halifax —0-2 to 114:3; Saint John —0-1 
to 117-4; Montreal +0-1 to 117-1; Toronto 
+0-1 to 118-9; Vancouver +0:1 to 118-4. 
Ottawa, Winnipeg and Saskatoon-Regina 
remained unchanged at 117-0, 115-5 and 
113-9 respectively. 


Wholesale Prices, January 1955 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
rose 0-2 per cent in January to 215-7 from 
215-3 in the preceding month but declined 
1-9 per cent from last year’s corresponding 
figure of 219-8. Five of the eight major 
sub-groups moved up from December. 


tOn base, June 1951—100. 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FROM JANUARY 1949 


Index 1949=108 


Leading in the upward trend, the vege- 
table products sub-group index 
197:2 from 195-9. The animal products 
group index moved up 0-5 per cent to 
226-5 from 225-3. 

Outweighing a small decline in pig iron, 
increases in steel scrap were reflected in a 
rise in the iron and its products index to 
214-5 from 213-5. In the non-metallic 
minerals, the index rose 0°3 per cent to 
176:4 from 175-9. 

The wood, wood products and _ paper 
index rose to 289-7 from 289-3. Fibres, 
textiles and textile products, which recorded 
the largest group change, moved down 1-3 
per cent to 224-0 from 226-9. 

Chemicals and allied products as a group 
receded 0-2 per cent to 176-6 from 176-9. 
In the non-ferrous metals group the index 
remained unchanged at 170-6. 


rose ~ to 


Canadian Farm Prices at terminal 
markets advanced 0-9 per cent to 206-5 
from 204-7 in January. Animal products 
rose 1 per cent to 248-4 from 245-9 as 
gains in western steers, calves and lambs 
were supported by increases in western eggs 
and in eastern fowl and cheese milk. Lower 
prices were noted for steers and eggs in 
eastern markets. Field products rose 0-6 
per cent to 164:5 from 163-5, reflecting in- 
creases in Ontario wheat, eastern and 


western rye, flax, and western potatoes, 
which were partially offset by décreases in 
eastern potatoes. 


Residential Building Materials—The 
index declined 0-1 per cent to 278-5 from 
278-7 in December as price decreases for 
building paper, asphalt shingles, roofing 
feltse and roofing pitch more than out- 
weighed increases in spruce lumber, cedar 
bevel siding, cedar shingles, sand and gravel. 
Non-residential building materials index 
stood at 121-1, up 0-6 per cent from 
December’s 120-4. There were increases in 
sand, gravel and crushed stone, lumber and 
electrical conduit but a decline in roofing 
materials. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, December 1954 


At mid-December, the United States 
consumer price index (1947-49=100) stood 
at 114-3, the lowest point for the year, 
after a drop from November’s 114°6. At 
the beginning of 1954 the index was 115-2. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, November 1954 


The index of retail prices compiled by 
the United Kingdom Ministry of Labour 
rose again between mid-October and mid- 
November, from 108-7 to 109-2 (Jan. 
1952=100). It was the highest point 
reached during 1954. 


Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed, free of 
charge, by making application to the 
Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Students must. apply through the library 
of their institution. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 
publication desired and the month in which 
it was listed in the Lapour GAZETTE. 

List No. 79. 


Absenteeism 


1. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Computing Absenteeism 
Rates. Washington, c1954. Pp. 17. 

2. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Control of Absenteeism. 
Washington, 1954. Pp. 17. 


Arbitration, Industrial 


3. Canada. Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation in the matter of...A 
Dispute affecting Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian Dis- 
trict, Applicant, and British Columbia 
Coast Steamship Service (C.P.R.) Cana- 
dian National Steamships and Union 
Steamships Limited, Respondent. Report 
and Minority Report. Ottawa, Dept. of 
Labour, 1954. Pp. 3. Majority report 
signed by Philip Fleming, chairman; 
Minority report signed by Hugh Smith, 
Union nominee. 

4. Canada. Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation in the matter of Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, 
Canadian District and Anticosti Shipping 
Company, Montreal. Report and Minority 
Report. Ottawa, Dept. of Labour, 1954. 
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2 parts. Majority report signed by Mr. 
Justice Andre Montpetit, chairman; 
Minority report signed by John McGough, 
Union nominee. 


Biographies 


5. Chrysler, Walter Perey. Life of an 
American Workman, by Walter P. Chrysler 
in collaboration with Boyden Sparks. New 
York, Dodd, Mead, 1950. Pp. 219. An 
autobiography. 

6. Kilman, Edward W. Hugh Roy 
Cullen: a Story of American Opportunity, 
by Ed. Kilman and Theon Wright. New 
York, Prentice-Hall, 1954. Pps ?376: 
Biography of the Texas oil industrialist and 
philanthropist. 

7. McCarthy, Margaret. Generation in 
revolt. London, Heinemann, 1953. Pp. 
276. The author tells why she joined the 


British Communist Party and why she 
eventually quit it. 
Civil Service 

8. American Assembly. The Federal 
Government Service: Its Character, 


Prestige, and Problems. Research, Reports 
and Background Papers prepared for the 
Use of Participants in the Sixth American 
Assembly, Arden House, Harriman Campus 
of Columbia University, Harriman, New 
York, October 7-10, 1954. Final Edition. 
New York, Graduate School of Business, 
Columbia University, 1954. Pp. 189. 

9. Institute of Public Administration of 
Canada. Proceedings of the Fifth Annual 
Conference ... Saskatoon, September 9-12, 
1953. Edited by Philip T. Clark. Toronto? 
1954? Pp. 463. 


Economic Conditions 


10. Council for Technical Co-operation 
in South and South-East Asia. The 


Colombo Plan; Technical Co-operation 
Scheme; Report for 1963-1954. London,’ 
H.M:S.0., 1954. Pp. 28. 

11. Great Britain. Board of Trade. 
Commercial Relations and Exports 
Department. Sweden; Economic and 
Commercial Conditions in Sweden. 


December 1953. 


Pp. 218. 


12. Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Co-operation. OEEC Statistical 
Bulletins: Definitions and Methods. 2nd 
ed. Paris, 1953-1954. 2 Volumes. Con- 
tents—Pt. 1. Industrial Production—Pt. 2. 
Population and Manpower, Internal Trade, 
Prices and Wages, Finance. 


13. Roose, Kenneth D. The Economics 
of Recession and Revival; an interpreta- 


London, H.M:S8.0., 1954. 
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tion of 1937-38. New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1954. Pp. 280. 
14. United Nations. Economic and 


Social Council. Economic Commission 
for Latin America. International Co- 
operation in a Latin American Develop- 
ment Policy...Prepared for the Meeting 
of Ministers of Finance or Economy, as the 
IVth Extraordinary Meeting of the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council of 
the Organization of American States, to be 
held at Rio de Janeiro, November 1954. 
New York, United Nations, 1954. Pp. 147. 


Employees’ Benefit Plans 


15. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Administration of Health 
and Welfare Plans. Washington, 1954. 
Po2i. 

16. Cochrane, Howe Preston. Scientific 
Employee Benefit Planning: Pensions, 
Profit-Sharing, and Stock Bonuses. Boston, 
Little, Brown, 1954. Pp. 354. 


17. Goldstein, Meyer M. Pension and 
Profit Sharing Plan Fundamentals, based 
on an address before Union League Club 
Tax Group, Philadelphia, Pa. April 23, 
1948. New York, Pension Planning Com- 
pany, c1948. Pp. 8. 


Employment Management 


18. Bellows, Roger Marion. Employ- 
ment Psychology: the Interview, by Roger 
M. Bellows with the assistance of M. 
Frances Estep. New York, Rinehart, 1954. 
Pp. 295. 

19. Office Management Conference, 
University of Illinois. 2nd, 1953. 
Executive Management in the Office. Pro- 
ceedings of the Second Annual Office 
Management Conference at the University 
of Illinois. Illini Union Building, Novem- 
ber 17-18, 1953. Urbana, 1953. Pp. 69. 


20. Personnel Management Conference, 
University of Illinois. 6th, 1954. Build- 
ing Employee Productivity. Proceedings of 
the Sixth Annual Personnel Management 
Conference, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
January 13-14, 1954. Urbana, 1954. Pp. 74. 

21. U.S. Department of the Army. 
Supervisor Development Program Basic 
Course; vrestudying a Job. Washington, 
G:P0%-1954." Pps 11. 


22. U.S. President’s Committee on 
Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped. The Story of the Exposition and 
Parade of Progress on Rehabilitation and 
Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped, Departmental Auditoriwm, Wash- 
ington, D.C., April 28-30 1954. Washington, 
(8. Dept. of Labor, 1954. Pp. 20. — 


Employment Stabilization 


23. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Employment Stabilization. 
Washington, 1954. Pp. 29. 


24. International Union, United Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America. Full Employ- 
ment: Key to Abundance, Progress, Peace; 
prepared for the National UAW-CIO Full 
Employment Conference, together with the 
program adopted by the Conference. Hotel 
Statler, Washington, D.C., December 6-7, 
1953. Detroit. 1954. Pp. 48. 


Industrial Health 


25. Canada. Department of National 
Health and Welfare. Industrial Health 
Division. A Guide to the Diagnosis of 
Occupational Diseases ; a Reference Manual 
for Physicians. Compiled jointly by the 


staffs of the Industrial Health Division, 
Department of National Health and 


Welfare and the Division of Industrial 
Hygiene, Department of Health for 
Ontario. Ottawa, King’s Printer, 1949. 
Pierolc 


26. Meeting of Experts on the Preven- 
tion and Suppression of Dust in Mining, 
Tunnelling and Quarrying, Geneva, 1952. 
Record of Proceedings. Geneva, Interna- 


tional Labour Office, 1954. 3 Volumes. 
At head of title: Industrial Labour 
Organization. 


27. U.S. Bureau of Labor Standards. 
Chlorine ; Safe Practices can prevent Injury 
from Chlorine. Washington, G.P.O., 1954. 
Pp. 16. 


Industrial Relations 


28. Illinois. University. 
Labor and Industrial Relations. Labor- 
Management Relations in Illini City. 
Champaign, Ill, 1953-1954. 2 Volumes. 
Contents—v.1. The case studies by W. E. 
Chalmers, and others—v. 2. Explorations 
in comparative analysis, by W. E. Chalmers, 
and others. 

29. International Labour Office. Prac- 
tical Methods of  Labour-Management 
Co-operation in Metal Working Plants. 
Third Item on the Agenda. Geneva, 1954. 
Pp. 148. At head of title: Report 3. 
International Labour Organization. Metal 
Trades Committee. Fifth session, Geneva, 
1954. 

30. Richardson, John Henry. An [ntro- 
duction to the Study of Industrial Rela- 
tions. London, Allen & Unwin, 1954. 
Pp. 442. 


Institute of 


Insurance, Unemployment 


31. Pennsylvania. Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security. Marginal Eligibility of 
Unemployment-Compensation Claimants, a 
Special Analysis. Harrisburg, 1954. Pp. 7. 

32. U.S. Bureau of Employment 
Security. Comparison of State Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Laws as of August 1954. 


Washington, G.P.O., 1954. Pp. 131. 


Labour Conditions -- Professional workers 


33. Canada. Department of Labour. 
Economies and Research Branch. Survey 
of Industrial Requirements for Professional 
Personnel, 1952-1956. The Economics and 
Research Branch, Department of Labour in 
co-operation with Executive & Professional 


Division, National Employment Service, 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. 
Ottawa, 1954. 1 Volume. (Various 


pagings). 

34. International Labour Office. 
ditions of Employment of Teaching Staff. 
Third Item on the Agenda. Geneva, 1954. 


Con- 


Pp. 125. At head of title: Report 3. Inter- 
national Labour Organization. Advisory 
Committee on Salaried Employees and 
Professional Workers. Third — session, 
Geneva, 1954. 
Labour Organization 

35. Auerbach, _ Irving. Are Unions 
Necessary? San Francisco, Irving and 
Myrtle Auerbach, 1954. Pp. 229. The 


author is a Motion Picture writer and pro- 
ducer and a union member. He tells from 
personal experience why a worker should 
belong to a union. 

36. Canadian Congress of Labour. Pro- 
ceedings of the Fourteenth Annual Con- 
vention, Toronto, September 27-October 1, 
1954. Ottawa, 1954. Pp. 124, 118. 

37. Mapes, John G. Men and Unions: 
The Employees of Industry discuss the 
Good Points of their Unions, also What 
They dishke about Them. New York, 
Group Attitudes Corporation, 1953. Pp. 35. 
Group Attitudes Corporation conducted a 
survey of nearly 2,000 hourly union and 
non-union workers to see what they liked, 
or disliked, about unions. 

38. Williams, Francis. Magnificent 
Journey; the Rise of the Trade Unions. 
London, Odhams Press, 1954. Pp. 448. A 
history of British trade unions. 


Labour Supply 


39. Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America. Economic 
Research Department. Jnvestment for 
Jobs. Washington, 1954. Pp. 29. 
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40. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Fact Book on Manpower. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1954. Pp. 88. 


Labouring Classes 


41. Briggs, Asa. Workers’ Education for 
International Understanding; A Study 
sponsored by the International Federation 


of Workers’ Educational Associations. 
Paris, Education Clearing House, 1954. 
Pp. 42. 


42. Farmer-Labour-Teacher Institute. 
Our Livelihood: What are the Facts and 
Fables? 8th Report, June 30-July 3, 1954, 
Qu’Appelle Valley, Fort Qu’Appelle, Sask. 
Regina, 1954. Pp. 23. 

43. The Guardian, Windsor, Ont. The 
Cost of Modest Living for a Year in 
Windsor, Ontario as of January 31st, 1954: 
the First City Family Budget ever priced 
in Windsor: A “Guardian” project. 
Windsor, 1954. Pp. 20. 

44. Hilton, W. S. Building by Direct 
Labour, a National Survey. London, 
Amalgamated Union of Building Trade 
Workers, 1954. Pp. 191. 

45. International Labour Office. Voca- 
tional Guidance in France. Geneva, 1954. 


Pp. 134. 
46. Labour Party (Great Britain). 
Report of the 53rd Annual Conference 


held in...Scarborough, September 27th to 
October 1, 1954. London, 1954. Pp. 266. 

47. National Child Labor Committee. 
Starting the Second Half Century; Annual 
Report for the Year ending September 30, 
1954. New York, 1954. Pp. 18. 

48. Wright, Leslie C. Scottish Chartism. 
Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd, 1953. Pp. 242. 


Productivity of Labour 


49. British Productivity Council. Progress 
Report, 1953-1954. London, 1954. Pp. 20. 

50. European Productivity Agency. 
Annual Report, 1953-64. Paris, Organiza- 
tion for European Economie Co-operation, 
1954, 2 Parts (47, 42p.) 


51. European Productivity Agency. 
Second Programme of Action. 1954-1956. 
Paris, 1954. Pp. 66. 

52. European’ Productivity Agency. 


Summary of the First Annual Programme, 
1953-54. Paris, Organization for European 
Economic Co-operation, 1954. Pp, 17. 


Wages and Hours 


53. British Columbia. Bureau of Eco- 
nomics and Statistics. Salary and Wage 
Rate Survey, 1954; a Study of Salary and 
Wage Rates in Selected Occupations, in 
Business and Industrial Establishments in 
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the Metropolitan Vancouver Area as of the 
Last Pay Period in April, 1954. Victoria, 
1954. Pp. 14. 

54. British Columbia. Bureau of Eco- 
nomics and Statistics. Salary and Wage 
Rate Survey, 1954, Metropolitan Victoria; 
a Study of Salary and Wage Rates in 
Selected Occupations in Business and Indus- 
trial Establishments in the Metropolitan 
Victoria area as of the last pay period in 
April, 1954. Victoria, 1954. Pp. 12. 

55. Garbarino, Joseph W. Guaranteed 
Wages. Edited by Irving Bernstein. 
Berkeley, University of California, Institute 
of Industrial Relations, c1954. Pp. 61. 

56. Marquette University, Milwaukee. 
Bureau of Business and Economic 
Research. Wage Payment Plans; a Survey 
of the Types of Wage Payment Plans used 
in May 1953 by Milwaukee County Manu- 
facturing Firms hiring Twenty or More 
Employees, by Douglas C. Basil and Elam 
E. McElroy. Milwaukee, 1954. Pp. 55. 

57. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Technical Note on Hours and Earnings in 
Non-Agricultural Industries. Washington, 
1954. Pp. 8. 


Women -- Employment 


58. International Council of Democratic 
Socialist Women. Problems of Mothers at 
work outside the Home; Report from 
English Language Discussion Group, by 
Mabel Crout. np. 1954. Pp. 4. At head 
of title: International Women’s School, 
Oslo, 1954. 

59. International Council of Democratic 
Socialist Women. Social Problems of 
Married Women in Industry; Questions for 
discussion, by Mary Sutherland. n.p., 1954. 
Pp. 4. At head of title: Summer School, 
Oslo, August, 1954. 

60. International Labour Office. Place- 
ment of Women by Public Employment 
Services. Report 3. Geneva, 1951. Pp. 19. 
At head of title: MEW/1/3. Meeting of 
Experts on Women’s Work, Geneva, 11-15 
December 1951. 

61. International Labour Office. Pyob- 
lems of the Vocational Training of Girls 
and Women. Report 2. Geneva, 1951. 
Pp. 31. At head of title: MEW/1/2. 
Meeting of Experts on Women’s Work, 
Geneva, 11-15 December 1951. 

62. International Labour Office. Trends 
in Women’s Employment. Report 1. 
Geneva, 1931. Pp. 36. At head of title: 
MEW/1/1. Meeting of Experts on 
Women’s Work, Geneva, 11-15 December 
1951. 

63. National Conference of Labour 
Women. Report of the Thirty-First. 
National Conference of Labour Women 


held at ...Eastbourne on April 6, 7 and 8, 
1954. London, Labour Party, 1954. Pp. 39. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


64. Illinois. Department 
Division of Statistics 
Annual Report on Compensable Work 
Injuries, 1953. Part II. Compensation 
Cases closed. Springfield, 1954. Pp. 36. 


65. Nebraska. Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Court. Twelfth Annual Report, July 
1, 1953 to June 380, 1954. Lincoln, 1954. 
Pp. 22: 


of Labor. 


and _ Research. 


Miscellaneous 


66. Bowman, Hank Wieand. Pioneer 
Railroads. Greenwich, Conn., Fawcett 
Publications, c1954. Pp. 143. A history of 
early railroads in the U.S. 


67. Chase, Stuart. Power of Words, by 
Stuart Chase in collaboration with Marian 
Tyler Chase. 1st ed. New York, Harcourt, 
Brace, 1954. Pp. 308. 


68. Drucker, Peter Ferdinand. The End 
of Economic Man; a Study of the New 
Totalitarianism; with an introduction by 
H. N. Brailsford, New York, John Day 
Company, c1939. Pp. 268. The author 
says, “In this book I have made an attempt 
to explain and interpret fascism and 
Nazism as fundamental revolutions”. 


69. Drucker, Peter Ferdinand. The 
Future of Industrial Man, a Conservative 
Approach. New York, John Day Company, 
1942. Pp. 298. The author presents his 
idea of industrial society. 


70. International Labour Office. Gen- 
eral Report, prepared for the Metal Trades 
Committee. First Item on the Agenda. 
Geneva, 1954. 2 Volumes. At head of 
title: Report 1. Item 1(a) and (b)—Item 
1(c) International Labour Organization. 
Metal Trades Committee. Fifth session, 
Geneva, 1954. Contents—Item 1(a) and 
(b). Effect given to the conclusions of the 
previous sessions—Item l(c). Recent 
events and developments in the metal 
trades. 

71. Lukas, Edwin J. Civil Rights and 
Civil Liberties, by Edwin J. Lukas, and 
Theodore Leskes. New York, National 
Labor Service, 1954. Pp. 11. 


72. Newsprint Association of Canada. 
Newsprint Date: 1954; Statistics of World 
Supply and Demand. Montreal, 1954. 
Pp. 28. 

73. Roosevelt, Eleanor (Roosevelt). 
Women and the United Nations. London, 
United Nations Association, 1954. Pp. 16. 

74. Varcoe, Frederick Perey. The Dis- 


tribution of Legislative Power in Canada. 
Toronto, Carswell Co., Ltd., 1954. Pp. 270. 


Microfilms of Current Canadian Labour 
Papers Available from Department's Library 


Microfilms of the labour papers listed 
below* can be borrowed on regular inter- 
library loan, free of charge. With the con- 
sent of the publishers, positive film will be 
supplied at the price of 9 cents per foot, 
delivered. 

Reels of film will not be split to supply 
specific dates, but must be purchased as 
they are reeled. Information on _ the 
breaking points and footage for any title 
will be supplied on request. 

The years given in the list indicate the 
part of the file already filmed. Future 
years of each title will be filmed as soon 
as sufficient issues accumulate. 

When ordering, list title and place of 
publication. Payments should be made to 
the Receiver General of Canada. 

Any film found to be unsatisfactory may 
be returned for replacement or refund. 


*A list of defunct labour papers on microfilm is 
available on request. 


The Library would appreciate co- 
operation in locating source of issues 
missing from the titles listed below. 

L’Aguilleur, Montreal. Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America. v. 1, no. 
l-vy. 14, no. 12, Feb. 22, 1939-Dec. 1953. 
42 ft. Lacks: Mar. 1945; May 1945-Feb. 
1948; Aug-Nov. 1948; Dec. 1949; ? 1950. 

B.C. District Union News. Vancouver. 
British Columbia District Union, Interna- 
tional Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers. v. 1-v. 7, June 28, 1944-Feb. 11, 
1952. 52 ft. Lacks: June 10, 1944; May 
1947; Feb-Apr. 1949. 


B.C. Lumber Worker. Vancouver. In- 
ternational Woodworkers of America. v. 4- 
v. 21, no. 24, April 14, 1934-2nd issue, Dec. 
1953. 206 ft. Lacks: ? — Mar. 1934; May 
1934; Aug. 1934; Dec. 8, 1934; June 30, 
Aug. 8 & Dec. 2, 1936; Mar. 10 & Aug. 11, 
1937; Sept. 23, 1946; Oct. 21, 1946-Jan. 13, 
1947; Feb. ? 1947; May 19-June 16, 1947. 
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Canadian Labour. Ottawa. (Formerly 
C.C.L. Labour) Canadian Congress of 
Labour. v. l-v. 4, Oct. 1949-Sept. 1953. 
ae Uke 

Canadian Labour Press. Montreal. 
Allied Trades and Labor Association of 
Ottawa. v. 1l-v. 35, Feb. 15, 1919-Dec. 31, 
1953. 415 ft. 

De Haviland Aircraft Worker. Toronto. 
International Union, United Automobile, 
Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America. v. 1, no. 12-25, Feb. 
24, 1943-July 2, 1943. 2 ft. Superseded by 
Amalgamated Aircrafter. 

La Defence. Montreal. Quebee Pro- 
vincial Council of T.L.C. Federal Labour 
Unions. v. 1-v.5, no. 7, April 1948-June 
1953; e200) Tt 

Federated Railwayman. Montreal. 
American Federation of Labour, Railway 


Employees Department. v. 3-v. 19, Jan. 
1926-1953. 160 ft. Lacks: 1925; Nov. 
1947; Nov. 1948. 

The Fisherman. Vancouver. Pacific 
Coast Fisherman’s Union and Salmon 


v. l-v. 15, Mar. 11, 
Feb. ? July 3, 


Purse Seiners’ Union. 
1937-1953. 283 ft. Lacks: 
1937; Sept.-Dec. 1944. 

Ford Facts. Windsor. U.A.W.-C.L.0O. 
v. 2-v. 10, no. 24; Dec. 3, 1942-Dec. 18, 
1953. 80 ft. Lacks: v. 1-v. 2, no. 14, 1941- 
42- vy. 2) no: 69, 1944; v-'3, no. 7, 1946; 
v. 7, no. 16, 1950. Suspended July 25, 1952- 
Jan. 9, 1953. 

L’Imprimeur. Montreal. Ouvriers Syn- 
diques de l’Imprimerie. Ist yr., no. 1-17th 
yr., no. 8, Apr, .1936-Dec. 1953. \.75. ft. 
Lacks: May-Dec. 1947; Dec. 1952. 

Justice. Montreal. International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union. v. 1-v.10, Jan. 
1937-Dec. 1951. 40 ft. Lacks: Apr. 1938; 
Oct. 1942; May-Sept. ? 1944; Oct-Nov. ? 
1945. 

The Labour Leader. 
Leader Publishing Co. vy. 
1919-1953. 429 ft. 

The Labor News. Hamilton. . Labor 
News Publishing Co. v. 1-47th yr., Jan. 5, 
1912-Dec. 1953. 375 ft. Lacks: 1913; Aug. 
20, 1915; Feb. 9, 1917; Dec. 29 ? 1917; 
Aug. 1921; 1924; Jan. 1934; Feb. 1935; 
May, July, Sept., Nov., 1935; July 1940; 
Positive: Jan. 29, 1936-Dec. 22, 1945. 

Labor Statesman. Vancouver. Vancouver, 
New Westminster and District Trades and 
Labor Council. Nos. 1-636, Apr. 25, 1924- 
Dec. 1951. 335 ft. Lacks: Sept. 18, 1931. 

The Labor World (Le Monde Ouvrier). 
Montreal. La Fédération du Travail du 
Québec. y. 1-38th yr., Mar. 18, 1916-Dec. 
1953. 796 ft. Lacks: Sept. 26, 1925; Oct. 
2, Nov. 20, Dec. 4, 1943; April 1, May 20, 
Noy. 4, 1944; Nov. 1946; 1947. 


Toronto. Labor 
1-v. 34, June 27, 
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Local 439 News. Toronto. United Auto- 
mobile, Aireraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers. v. 1, no. l-v. 7, no. 7, Mar. 
9, 1944-Dec. 6, 1951. 26 ft. Lacks: v. 1, 
no. 3, May, 1944; v. 2, no. 12, 1946; v. 2, 
no. 14, 1946; v. 2, no. 16, 1946; v. 4, nos. 
5-6, 1948; v. 4, nos. 8-10, 1948; v. 4, no. 12, 
1948; v. 5, nos. 1-7, 1949; v. 5, nos. 9-12, 
1949; v. 5, no. 14, 1949; v. 6, nos, 1-5, 1950; 
v. 6, nos. 7-10,-1951:>vi-7, no. 195L Sve 75 
nos. 5-6, 1951. 

The New Lead. Toronto. 
Newspaper Guild, Local 87. v. 1, nos. 1-6, 
July 1940-Aug. 1941. N-S.: v. i, no. 3-v. 5, 
no. 9, Oct. 1948-Nov.-Dec. 1953. 30 ft. 
Lacks: N.S.: v. 1, no. 1 & 2, Aug. & Sept. 
1948. 


Toronto 


Nouvelles Ouvrieres. Montreal. Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour. v. 5, no. 1/2- 
v. 10, no. 12, Feb. 1948-Dec. 1953. 40 ft. 


Lacks: v. 5, nos. 10-12, Oct.-Dec. 1948; v. 6, 
no. 1, Jan. 1949; v. 6, no. 8, Aug. 1949; 
Wed, DO. 1,,Jan..1950:2va. 7, 10a Lom. 
1950. 

195 News. Brampton, Ont. Interna- 
tional Association, United Automobile, Air- 
craft and Agricultural Implement Workers 
of America. v. l-v. 3, no. 12, Feb. 10, 


1950-July 25, 1952. 36 ft. Supersedes 
Local 195 News. Superseded by The 
Guardian. Lacks: Aug. 17-Aug. 31, 1951. 


The Oshaworker. Oshawa. United Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America. v. 3-v.11, no. 21, 
Jan. 17, 1945-Dec. 17, 1953. 75 ft. Lacks: 
1942-Jan. 1945; Feb. 1945; Jan. 2, 1946. 

Packinghouse Worker. Canadian Edition. 
Chicago. United Packinghouse Workers of 
America. v. l-v. 2, 1952-1953. 38 ft. 

The Postal Tribune (La Tribune Postale). 
Montreal. Canadian Postal Employees 
Association and Federated Association of 
Letter Carriers. v. 5-v. 19, Apr. 1938-Dec. 
1951. 200 ft. Lacks: 1934-Mar. 1938; Feb.- 
Sept. 1945. 

The Printing Workers Courter. 
real. Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union. v. l-v. 14, June 1939-May/June 
19532) 123u8t. 

Steel Labor. Canadian Edition. India- 
napolis. United Steelworkers of America. 
v. 3-v. 18, Dec. 28, 1938-1953. 160 ft. 
Lacks: Apr-May 1941; May-Nov. 1944. 

Steel Shots. Hamilton Ont. United 
Steelworkers of America, Local 1005. y. 1- 
y. 3, no. 11, Sept. 1951-Dec. 1953. 10 ft. 

Textile Labor. Canadian Edition. New 
York. Textile Workers Union of America. 
v. 12, no. 10-v. 14, no. 24, May 19, 1951- 
Dec. 19, 1953. 90 ft. 


Mont- 


Transport. Montreal. Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers. v. 1-v. 4, Dec. 1949- 
1953. 30 ft. 

Le Traval. Montreal. Confédération 
des Travailleurs Catholiques du Canada. 
v. l-v. 27, Nov. 1924-Jan. 8, 1954. 375 ft. 
Supersedes La Vie Syndicale and Le Travail 


et la Vie Syndieale. Lacks: Dec. 1931; 
Jan. 1932; 1941; Sept. 1942. 
U.E. Canadian News. Toronto. United 


Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America. v. 3, no. 18-v. 12, no. 96, Nov. 
21, 1944-Dec. 18, 1953.. 113 ft. Lacks: ?- 
Nov. ?, 1944; Sept. 12, 1947; Sept. 17 ?, 
1947. 


United Automobile Worker. Canadian 
Edition. Windsor. International Union, 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricul- 
tural Implement Workers of America. 
v. 8-v. 17, Jan. 1, 1944-Dec. 1953. 150 fe. 


The United Worker. Ocean Falls, B.C. 
International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite 
and Paper Mill Workers. Pulp, Sulphite 
Local 312: Paper Makers Local 360. v. 4, 
no. l-v. 9, no. 11, Dec. 1947-Oct. 1953. 
45 ft. Lacks: v. 1-v. 3, 1944-1946; v. 4, no. 3 
& 4, Feb. & Mar. 1948; v. 5, no. 11, Oct. 
1949; v. 7, No. 7, June 1951; v. 9, no. 12, 
Nov. 1953. 


U.S. Court of Appeals Reverses NLRB Ruling 


A union may not be deprived of its 
compliance status under the Taft-Hartley 
Act even if the membership is aware of 
the falsity of a non-Communist affidavit 
filed by one of its officers, the United 
States Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia ruled recently. The ruling, which 
affects the program of the National Labour 
Relations Board to challenge the compliance 
status of allegedly left-wing unions, follows 
a decision by the Board in which the inde- 
pendent Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
Union had been declared out of compliance 
with the law’s filing requirements (L.G., 
Feb., p. 190). 

In the latter case, the NLRB found that 
Mine-Mill Secretary-Treasurer Maurice E. 
Travis had admitted in the union’s news- 
paper that his affidavit was false and that 
the union membership was aware of this 
when it retained Travis in office. In the 
present case, the Board had rejected a 1954 
non-Communist affidavit filed by Ben Gold, 
President of the International Fur and 


Leather Workers Union, because he had 
been convicted of filing a false affidavit in 
1950. It drew the conclusion that the union 
membership was aware of the falsity of this 
affidavit because of the conviction. 

The court ruled that the Board’s absence 
of authority to deprive a union of its com- 
pliance status could not be supplied by 
membership awareness of the falsity of 
the affidavit. It said that as Congress 
“explicitly provided” a criminal penalty for 
false non-Communist affidavits, it was “for 
Congress, not the Board, to provide new 
ones.” 

Two weeks following the NLRB’s order 
of February 1 revoking the Mine, Mill 
and Smelter union’s compliance status, 
Mr. Travis submitted his resignation as 
Secretary-Treasurer of the organization. In 
accepting his resignation, the union execu- 
tive announced that it would redouble its 
campaign “to defend Brother Travis against 
the false and baseless charges that have 
been made against him”’. 


NOTICE 


Because costs of publishing the Labour Gazette continue to increase, it has become necessary 
to increase the subscription rates. The Labour Gazette announces with regret that, beginning 
with the April 1955 number, annual subscriptions will be at the rate of $2.00 per subscrip- 


tion, and group subscriptions at the rate of $1.00 per subscription for five or more subscrip- 
tions. The price of single issues and bound volumes remains unchanged at 25 cents per single 
copy and $5.00 per bound volume, delivered in Canada. The subscription rate for delivery to 
other countries will be $4.00 per annum; single copies, 50 cents; and bound volumes, $7.00. 
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Tables .A-1 to A-4—Labour:Force.\6) ... ee ee ee ee ee 


Table. B-1—Labour Income .iviiay... oc. ses ea ne st oe be ne 354 
Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings.................. 354 
Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics..................... 360 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance.......................... 370 
Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices....7)2 23) . v3 3a wt a ee ee 372 


Tables G-1 and G-2—Strikes and Lockouts...........................: 


A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 11, 1954 
(Estimates in thousands) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


P.E.I. Man. 
a Canada Nfid. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. B.C, 
N.B. Alta. 
The Labour Force 
(1) () 

Both Sereas.c.) tae « ace ene aah roan ee 5,414 96 413 1,554 1,983 928 440 
A pTiOULOUNaL cate oii ch thohe ee ete 808 £ 49 178 247 303 29 
Non-Agricultural.c: . <ntapacweke. 4, 606 94 364 1,376 1,736 625 411 

eR oe ri; ctr ates bl ae Re fre: 4,179 77 323 1,197 1,490 755 337 
Apricgltural, \.seissc. gas. base F228 775 * 46 173 234 294 26 
Non-Agricultural «. o5s5. 5,0 saciss a0 en 3,404 75 277 1,024 1,256 461 311 

Memalesy 7ass,$ fees sees ee es foc: 1,235 19 90 357 493 173 103 
Agrionltoral sscecinn is - tte ieee 33 . . = 13 : * 
Non-Agricultural................... 1,202 19 87 352 480 164 100 

All Ages..... = la/ MUR otras > Ce miaNare 5,414 96 413 1,554 1,983 928 440 
14—19 years OE ec ie. te ee 516 12 48 186 161 81 28 
20—24 years. ... ok See ae 707 16 51 231 239 122 48 
25—44 years.... Be price: © 2,524 43 178 724 931 434 214 
AB 64 VOaTecs.o¥y.i.. . shoes shidechiaees We 1,457 22 115 367 567 254 132 
65 years and OVEr. .6.0j.+0n-es00peecy 210 Mg 21 46 85 37 18 

Persons with Jobs 

All status groups. «. 9/24 2.25. ce ee 5,167 91 392 1,460 1,908 897 419 
Males. . Pp? sce teh» haters eee 3,962 72 303 1,117 1,424 728 318 
Females, §.0401.(0),. de eerie. bon 1,205 19 89 343 484 169 101 
Agricultural. . RE ak 4 eae 800 = 48 178 244 299 29 
Non- Agricultural. . Peel Sie 4,367 89 344 1,282 1,664 598 390 

Paid Workers frites ist wen kOe 3,954 7 305 1,140 1,545 537 353 
Malesis, ¢2s ia SNaieate Oe eee 2,857 57 223 828 1,099 388 262 
Females......... faith dhe ea de 1,097 17 82 312 446 149 91 

Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
Both Sexes: . «<a. iene oie eee 247 bs 21 94 75 31 21 
4,939 150 445 1,352 1,613 929 450 
972 50 96 232 288 199 107 
3,967 100 349 1,120 1,325 730 343 


() Includes estimates for certain remote areas in Ontario, excluded pricr to May 1954, amounting to 0-6 per cent for 
Canada as a whole and 1-8 per cent for Ontario in all characteristics. 
* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 
(Estimates in thousands) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
December 11, 1954 November 20, 1954 December 12, 1953 
Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-time Total Full-time Total Full-time 
Work(!) Work(!) Work(?) 
Total looking for work.................. 269 258 232 223 206 182 
WithoatJobete sy: 2hocc. aris at 247 238 214 205 191 171 
as A er a a , oD eee eae AO tedia cuees tos Lg ee 
Tet clits (1) ania. ae 5 aie i, 104 |. A Cy Mee oe BE A779 Sc RAS 
ho OMRON. PP. dies etna 33 ROE Obed s ate ID-dssss d,s et 
T= 19 MOREE. 6. hes ho Poet acer TTA cad 4} No te) eter . 
IF—18 months......5. Peds ei scares * ey Pe) OES ke.%. say 8 © “Phe 2. ASE 
UG En) a or * dere woe ees SY : WORE wesc ©. Salecet fa: Hes 
NVODMBCS Weg coh on on oes don eve ® 22 20 18 18 15 ll 
er, te a ee . = 4 ¥ bk “4 
TB——O4 ROUT os oo PRRs wee cen ed 16 14 13 13 10 og 


Nore: Includes estimates for certain remote areas, formerly excluded, amounting to 0-6 per cent for Canada as a 
whole in all characteristics. 


(1) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from these in the ‘Total’ column. 
* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-3.—DESTINATION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


-C. 
Period Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairies Pe Caneda am 
1945-1952 Total (1)............ aT a 34,461 159, 030 414,663 128,798 75,048 812,000 326,105 
Piet LOUAL sb ods ete wais eu ad celnes ys 4,049 34,294 90,120 27,208 13,197 168, 868 68,269 
ROGET Ol ae dsc ew G as ne DO Tk tw 3,849 28,419 83,029 26,638 12,292 154,227 64,551 


() Newfoundland is not included from 1945 to 1948 inclusive, it has been included since that time. 


TABLE A-4.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


ra 8 
z gg | 4 BS | ws zg 
aS $3 \3 o | AY) ao8 Z 
Period Ee #2 / 3_ SH? | 28s) 2 5 
6.8 ‘3 65 | S38 | 8 = | gwl ges] = 
eZ 8 Beck) Ae: tes a | a8 |/ Ses] 3 Fa 
g “= r= 5 = 8 |:s em) 24% 3 5 £: 
ES & 4 gs - Se] ees a a 3 
ae | me) 3.8 5 | 2 385 a re ° 
SP) © leo ona | SP4esisso| 8 | 6 | a 
1951-1952 Totals....05.A isi... cc cae AL ORME OUT oy cea eh feces col dbees MALO URa hee sites crs betcha ass | 6,928) 199,815 
1ObS Totales..... s<obathet .. acioSe- 10,021) 6,339 1,855| 3, 185/13, 766/17, 250 879} 26,492/10,380 966) 91,133 
1084 Tataler...2 SeORh. >. 0224 9,983) 6,775 1,988) 2,735/11,974/10,920) 763) 25,699)13,011 578] 84,376 
Due to changes in occupational classifications comparisons with earlier periods cannot be made for all groups. 
Where possible, comparisons are indicated in the above table. 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


| 
. Utilities 
eereul: Transport- | Finance, ree 
eo, foreary, | Manu- | Construe- C —— 5 ae pa th Total 
Fishing, facturing tion gear Eng & owen Labour = 
Trapping, Stnrage Fenty Income 
Mining Trade 
*1949—Average. . 49 214 7 169 147 21 647 
1950—A verage. .. 55 231 47 180 156 24 693 
1951—Average. . : 7: 272 52 208 178 28 810 
1952—Average. .. 76 302 62 230 199 32 901 
1953—Average...... ? 73 330 | 70 250 215 34 972 
1953— November... F 77 328 76 256 224 35 996 
December....... 71 333 69 255 225 35 988 
1954—January..... 65 322 56 245 223 34 945 
February. . 66 325 54 247 225 33 950 
March... : 62 323 54 245 226 33 943 
1 a 59 322 59 251 229 34 954 
May.... ote 69 320 67 253 232 34 975 
ee ae 74 325 7 259 237 35 1,000 
TORY ovens : 80 323 77 262 233 35 1,010 
August..... bes 83 323 76 261 235 36 1,014 
September... | S4 326 7 263 244 35 1,030 
October... .. bat 86 323 82 265 244 36 1,036 
November..... 83 321 77 265 246 36 1,028 


* Includes Newfoundland, since 1949. 


C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At December 1, employ- 
ers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,530,199. 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 
Year and Month piel a Js Ait 3 Gt eet es Arona 
eekly eekly 
Employ- Aggregate| Average Wagesand| Employ- Aggregate] Average Wages and 
Sent Weekly |Wages and Salasien ment Weekly |Wagesand Salaries 
Payrolls | Salaries Payrolls | Salaries 
$ $ 

1949—Average..............055 100-0 100-0 100-0 42.96 100-0 100-0 100-0 43.97 
1950—Average................. 101-5 106-0 104-4 44.84 100-9 106-2 105-1 46,21 
1951—Average..............05. 108-8 125-6 115-5 49.61 108-0 126-1 116-6 51,25 
1952—Average...............-. 111-6 140-3 126-0 54.13 109-3 139-7 127-6 56.11 
1958—Average................. 113-4 151-5 133-4 57.30 113-3 152-4 134-2 59.01 
eg US LOGS Parone. mee 114-1 154-9 135-3 58.13 110-9 152-8 137-1 60.29 
Jans. 1, 109-9 145-3 131-7 56.56 108-0 143-7 1382-5 58.24 
Feb. 1, 107-0 146-2 136-1 58.47 108-3 150-0 137-8 60. 60 
Mar. 1, 106-6 147-6 137-8 59.22 108-3 151-2 139-0 61.13 
Apr... 1, 105 +6 145-7 137-5 59.06 107-9 150-8 139-2 61.19 
May 1, 106-2 146-8 137-7 59.15 107-3 150-3 139-4 61.30 
June 1, 109-0 148-9 136-0 58.42 107-7 149-0 137-7 60.54 
July 1, 111-7 153-9 137-3 58.98 108-8 151-7 138-7 60.99 
Aug. 1, 112-3 155-4 137-7 59.17 108-0 150-9 138-9 61.07 
Sept. 1, 112-9 155-5 137-2 58.93 108-3 150°8 138-4 60.87 
Octre W854 esos ee Bees 113-4 157-1 137-9 59.25 108-1 151-8 139-6 61.39 
Nove Nee lO0S | rere eee 112-5 157-2 139-2 59.78 106-3 150-5 140-8 61.89 
Moor (LF 2054 iy ee eee ae 112-1 156-3 138-8 59.61 105-5 149-7 141-1 62.04 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, ts 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
hace and ie estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recre- 
ational service). 
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TABLE C-2.-AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (D.B.S.) 


Employment Average Weekly Wages and 
Index Numbers Salaries, in Dollars 
Area —— — 
Dec. 1 | Nov. 1 Dee. 1 Dee. 1 Nov. 1 | Dec. 1 
1954 1954 1953 1954 1954 1953 
(a) Provinces 

PU SOUBGIMECI AN? 0S tel ia bly go aie. 5 itdds Basak «4 137-8 141-1 141-2 54.13 53.85 54.54 
PLING TUCWATO APIANG on wigs. 2 oa ana¥eriims + is pedese eos 120-5 121-5 121-1 43.59 44.08 43.84 
98-6 101-2 100-2 49.58 49.09 49.26 
101-9 98-9 102-3 50.76 50.85 48.80 
113-7 113-5 114-6 57.30 57.21 55. 62 
110-9 110-8 114-8 61.92 62.22 60. 28 
107-5 107-9 108-8 | 56.97 57.50 55.03 
123-4 123-9 122-7 57.09 57.71 54.71 
133-1 133-6 130-1 61.68 62.21 59.71 
q 107-2 110-3 107+1 64.97 65.05 64.85 
112-1 112-5 114-1 59.61 59.78 58.13 
102-4 119-8 118-7 45.21 44.71 42.52 
93-0 93-3 98-6 59.81 59.97 63.55 
114-4 113-4 119-1 47.52 47.47 46.15 
96-7 97-2 100-4 47.65 46.92 45.56 
112-3 114-0 112-3 49.53 49.25 48.33 
104-3 104-0 101-0 49.4] 50.25 48.08 
102-7 106-1 104-2 55.54 54.94 53.97 
73-2 72:6 73°1 53.68 53.03 51.22 
112-5 110-7 115-0 58.25 58.15 56. 67 
112-6 112-8 110-6 54.50 55.00 51.88 
93-9 94-4 102-5 62.76 62.57 62.14 
139-5 130-9 118-2 68.53 69.63 61.70 
125-0 129-5 161-3 66.36 65.81 69.40 
113-1 113-1 117-0 69.15 69.36 65.96 
121-5 120-7 123-4 62.90 63.26 61.00 
102-3 103-8 110-8 63.32 63.98 62.51 
81-4 82-1 79-7 58.58 59.39 56.84 
95-5 96-4 107-3 54.56 55.14 54.55 
104-1 103-9 110-9 57.34 57.56 54.89 
132-6 133-1 138-9 72.83 73.29 71.80 
110-7 111-3 113-1 57.56 57.68 55.05 
114-5 114-5 119-2 74.44 74.16 73.84 
77°3 74:6 104-5 69.52 69.56 68.83 
99-3 94-8 131-1 68 .87 7.15 66.02 
108-1 108-5 120-2 61.23 61.04 60.18 
106-6 106-1 106-2 54.26 54.78 52.12 
124-1 121-3 119-2 53.15 54. 51.50 
122-3 123-1 125-6 53.66 54.67 51.34 
154-4 155-2 148-4 59.59 59.69 56.64 
RSAIBRIEY os cele. ork vole ie wet vnc coats aa OF pawn eed 139-7 137-8 133-1 59.04 59.83 56.93 
PY SOCOU VEN te ob he. nhc ah aes Ss ERE Da, e's ivbalme vo vs 104-0 105-0 103-1 62.03 62.02 59.99 
SADOLIS 2 Ome BA sie 0h Me Ack daa ate hn Oss be diales » = 113-6 113-0 113-5 58.03 59.20 57.90 


TABLE C-3.—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (D.B.S.) 


Employment Index Average Weekly Wages and 
Numbers Salaries, in Dollars 
Industry —__—__-—- 
Dec. 1 | Nov. 1 Dec. 1 Dec. 1 Nov. 1 Dee. 1 
1954 1954 1953 1954 1954 1953 
1 ULL A RR rie Sno mm Ries oe,” 112-7 112-9 105-1 72.70 72.56 72.01 
Matal mintign'.s.t tase dius stadiedeee Seal os - 114-2 115-3 100-3 75.73 75.92 75.35 
OMG chs Sexe sacs cn denek es fia Raat ae eee ree 82-3 82-6 68-0 68.84 68.87 67.32 
ther ata: 2°.) ep ands ys yates aba er ee 144-0 145-8 130-0 79.40 79.65 79.21 
Waolsi is. tose RO ee Cee ER 105-0 102-5 104-6 70.24 69.44 70.70 
OSS hy MERLE Bsr) Mey ie entny one be | 77-0 75-6 81-4 61.31 60.66 64.36 
Oil and natural BOB ago | eas eons Ware saan 198-1 191-8 182-2 81.75 80.90 80.17 
DEOVATNG BEL, dais ws.35 ike acts oe sua ace we ane eee 129-5 133-8 128-9 66.77 66.90 63.45 
WAMILUTLACERINENIG -51..5<0 uansiec ae es be cee eae +e 105-5 106-3 110-9 62.04 61.89 60.29 
POo0d Gud. BOVELAnOs oo.0 Cnt owtis crags oe cee ene OF 108-6 113-2 107-1 54.84 53.7! 53.79 
Meat RLOGNOB iia. > ia wield pe b's region wnat a ae 118-6 117-2 117-8 65.55 64.73 63.18 
Canned and preserved fruits and v egetables a tom 106-0 138-5 95-1 42.84 39.70 43.93 
THIN TOL produatyy vos sis: ee <s aceees oe ste ye deco 106-3 108-6 103-4 59.59 59.49 58.57 
Bread and other bakery products............... 103-4 104-4 106-4 52.19 52.41 51.71 
Distilled and malt liquors........... Sp he NO 113-9 110-5 115-5 68.22 68.02 67.22 
Tobacco and tobacco products.................. 93-7 77-4 94-2 56.30 61.11 54.20 
Rabbet prodacta sax s sla atekdts Vile ie we rete 103-3 104-6 105-5 63.59 62.63 61.16 
LOSUNGY DUGG ., 5d apah's ot oa cares Pete oe eee 85-5 84-1 91-6 42.02 41.38 41.10 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................. 87-1 85-8 91-7 39.16 38.57 38.95 
Textile products (except clothing)................. 81-6 81-7 86°5 50.77 51.41 48.43 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............ 80-5 81-2 86-0 47.12 48.79 44.43 
WV OOMET BQDUN » 5 cits baoitu'sn/en deca = t.ti dasacon tne ee 70-3 70-1 77°3 49.52 49.29 47.12 
Synthetic textiles and silk. ..................005 84-0 82-7 85-9 57.21 57.38 54.44 
Clothing (textile:‘and £07) ...65.. nsteuecs 3s neces dees 90-5 92-2 95-0 41.19 41.74 40.14 
Men's clothing... aes os oe ancaenie eastern iieeas 93-5 95-2 100-8 39.48 40.48 38.85 
Womens GlOthing er vhs rains hi com eae eee 91-2 94-9 91-9 40.70 41.03 39.79 
RAG GOCE acta ara ira lec th cet on gle ain eee ae 80-0 79-9 87-6 43.85 44.00 42.28 
Wood prGeiilats o.oo cot < can Gectepene duis OE 99-5 103-3 97-7 55.75 56.04 53.90 
Saw and planing ne epee eA IES a: <a 100-1 105-4 94-1 57.63 58.23 55.68 
POGUNIBIEO oa! sat Be aoe s Ok ae ae Ao aes enlace 104-8 105-6 108-2 53.95 53.50 51.99 
Dither wood, DPOGGOB ot > <ns oe Suge ata anes tsmsnek 87-6 89-8 94-9 49.92 49.78 49.81 
Ls oi DEHIHOE 3 5. etn. c+ oh co een Ses ace dia 114-3 116-0 111-2 73.20 73.32 70.44 
1p) EE PAPEL TOUIA ess s sleeler ater Soro LOE carseat ae 117-4 119-4 112-3 78.55 78.71 76.02 
(Other DApErprodsets 4.0) 4 sy cs caben ate aanewanls 106-8 107-8 108-6 58.85 58.73 56.33 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.......... 112-0 111-5 109-1 66.47 66.26 64.05 
Tyan ANd Biel DFOGNOE wah co.ns0 ac eet os lev meee a 94-9 94-5 108-0 68.50 68.45 66.72 
Agricultural implements. .............+eneyee0e% 45-2 45-6 65-8 68.49 68.31 66.46 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 112-8 115-5 135-0 74.90 76.17 72.40 
lard wate, aiid tOOlG. oc) <1) hk te celewss oe nk beans 98-5 99-0 106-7 64.93 65.14 62.00 
Heating and cooking appliances NBS. Us em OR 98-3 99-7 96-4 62.66 62.63 59.01 
Tr CLINE. 5. .tats» kt sos wrth aaa ce Aste aed Me 84-2 84-5 95-2 67.51 67.51 66.98 
Machinery: mile:.-cercck 0) «twas cape aston eens 107-5 103-8 115-5 67.12 66.74 66.77 
PMMA ALON ONG BOGE: < vcsnaeauans aa cna cae tas 95-4 94-7 114-3 72.56 72.60 70.56 
Sheet metal products.........6. 0.0 ..scee cede ces 104-1 105-9 | + 110-9 66.76 66.41 63.07 
Transportation equipment. ............-...-..-.-. 119-8 118:6 144-9 70.86 70.51 68.39 
Airoraft ang parts . 5, sn sai cs wcciads o> ae cee 344-9 341-1 385-7 75.20 74.10 72.85 
Motor yebicles. 24.5 sey cs pos ha 73°7 68-4 101-0 79.63 80.62 73.62 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.............. 103-2 99-3 117-7 70.68 71.21 65.79 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment........... 82-6 83-1 104-8 63.58 64.62 63.81 
Shipbuilding and repairing............0.....-.. 143-3 150-9 175-5 66.67 64.84 65.50 
Non-ferrous metal products. .... re bik 3 Ye 102-3 119-7 118-7 70.54 70.71 68.22 
Aluminum producta, 2.5 Aksc.. nue ten en eee 121-1 122-1 124-1 66.96 67.02 66.15 
Brass and copper products.................e0s0 104-0 101-1 110-5 67.27 68.14 65.14 
Smelting:and refining: ¢ ../...4....cees. Set aamaaeen 140-7 140-0 128-6 75.89 76.00 74.16 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.................. 133-4 133-4 141-6 67.00 66.75 65.26 
Non-metallic mineral products...................- 116-2 117-5 115-2 65.06 65.65 62.68 
Clay productanc. is cce.sdad pabltee dene eee 105-6 106-6 104-4 62.44 61.85 59.97 
Glass and glass products..................00e0e- 115-2 115-1 120-2 62.44 63.34 60.98 
Products of petroleum and coal.................00- 120-7 121-2 117-7 87.22 86.94 85.74 
GCheniséal products oo 4002 eens Shee nel cee ote 120-4 121-0 119-6 67.87 68.02 64.93 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations. ..... 108-0 108-5 105-7 62.19 62.40 59.08 
Acids, alkalis and saltscn: 4.0.08 arenes 116-0 117-3 121-2 75.86 76.05 70.56 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............ 106°5 107-4 110-9 54.39. 53.99 52.89 
Construction. (7.20) cn cks.. Waa cede pee Ce ae 119-6 124-0 122-7 61,64 61.61 61.81 
Biildings and structures... 52.4 seobae etme 120-6 125-0 133-3 66.72 66.54 67.12 
Highways, bridges and streets..................-- 117-9 122-3 105-4 53.40 53.63 50.88 
SErwlee. 65 igs ol kis segs eg ed Chel eR eee 110-6 112-0 108-4 40.11 39.73 38.11 
Hotels and restaurants. :,.%......ass sues eee 106-2 108-0 103-4 35.04 34.56 33.63 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................. 101-4 102-6 101-5 37.34 37.50 36.01 
Industrial composite...................0....0.000. 112-1 112-5 114-1 59.61 59.78 58.13 
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Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 

TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 


(in cents) 
ort Dec. 1, | Nov. 1, | Dec. 1, | Dec. 1, | Nov. 1, | Dec. 1, 
1954 1954 1953 1954 1954 1953 
WWewioitiand rakes ecitde as eWSds awk odardele a ededs 43-4 41-8 41-2 140-3 139-2 132-5 
PUECRMOOWINT, 0's Get oes Bares eis kta « SA aS Uae Save oe 42-1 40-8 41-3 121-0 121-1 121-6 
IESE HUNS WICK cis bis.s cb iienle ces sae.cpesweseveedeeddeas 41-6 42-3 41-9 126-4 125-1 122-4 
CER RS. ia COE vet «Bide Cave Sais VANES vivadele se Caeds 42-3 42-3 42-6 127-3 126-6 125-5 
OMtArIO ee eas ck Ne eirelals carr¥se cbant} oaeihlys chads 40-8 41-0 40-8 148-1 147-5 145-4 
MAUI adalat 6 tacts cen se Uo Staccle sek o creiey Hosts 40-4 41-1 40-1 135-7 134-6 134-4 
BASERLCHG WER 1h 1s ssl wicks atatten ss dibbe.cb och vera 40-4 40-8 41-1 145-4 147-2 140-9 
ATIOREG state ths Ue cas Wer eai ie ae's andes a oinbe.s ule dul nade sts 41-1 41-3 41-1 148-8 147-4 142-9 
SSETTIBH) COLE DIG Ses caip Prive g acted «40456 ose Paws adedi 38-7 38-8 38-1 171-1 169-7 167-3 
Norte: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (D.B.S,) 
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TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hourly | Average Weekly 
Earnings Wages 


Dec. 1| Nov.1| Dee. 1| Dec. 1] Nov.1|Dec. 1} Dec. 1] Nov.1|Dec. 1 
1954 | 1954 | 1953 | 1954 | 1954 | 1953 | 1954 | 1954 | 1953 


Average Hours 
Industry 


no no no. | cts cts. | cts $ $ $ 

MEDINE. Sis ole Sed eve cio vacdiew mes oes Sowa mace ge OMmEARe fe 43-8} 43-8) 43-9] 158-5) 158-4] 157-3) 69.42) 69.38] 69.05 
Moatal ZONOG s «ona 5 nconvign sastine sel aah keds geen ee 44-9} 45-0) 45-1) 162-6) 162-8) 161-2) 73.01) 73.26] 72.70 
RAGlAS ote ceases acetweethss cameee Oe A ey Ae 46-8] 46-9} 46-7] 139-1] 138-3] 133-9] 65.10) 64.86] 62.53 
OOS fe 1 a noes (re wer erkeen, ei aes 9: 43-8) 43-9] 44-3) 176-6] 177-1) 175-4) 77.35) 77.75] 77.70 
ig) Se ers fy er er ty Meee ar ts Src ae 41-6] 41-1) 42-2] 155-1] 154-2) 157-0) 64.52) 63.38) 66.25 
Le rf ae tng rear, 40-3) 40-1] 41-6] 149-7] 148-4] 153-8] 60.33] 59.51] 63.98 
Oil and nataral gas. i. vs teevcasbow cok nsins desateaeess ie 45-3) 44-2) 44-2) 169-0) 169-9] 167-0| 76.56} 75.10) 73.81 
PORE TINBAL ¢ fax o'cinc to ak ke guia vero ap apm Ahad ie Ree 44-2) 44-5] 43-5} 147-8] 147-9] 143-3} 65.33) 65.82) 62.34 
Maviuiacturigg. OF 4... .gedeasesnovass eeis.cadereeeease sie 41-2} 41-3) 41-2) 141-2] 140-5] 138-4] 58.17] 58.03) 57.02 
Pood a60 Pe Verages scans ohh tact piesinesan cman eee 41-7| 41-2) 41-7) 121-2] 119-4) 118-5) 50.54) 49.19] 49.41 
Maat PLOCUGA. 5.) 05.45 Wor sel cehakieteasiess\scde oy Onctaee vale 41-0} 40-9} 40-2) 152-2) 149-8] 147-8) 62.40) 61.27) 59.42 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables......... 39-5| 38-1) 39-3) 96-0) 93-3] 98-1] 37.92] 35.55] 38.55 
Grain mill producte A, Wes dys uh bs Rae Poe ie cake 41-9] 42-2) 42-8) 136-3] 136-2] 131-8) 57.11} 57.48) 56.41 
Bread and other bakery products................00: 42-8} 43-1) 43-5] 107-3] 107-9) 105-9) 45.92) 46.50) 46.07 
Distilled and maliiliguareicsccv eeu: ccudedetnearae de 41-0} 40-7) 41-4) 152-1] 153-0) 149-8) 62.36] 62.27) 62.02 
Tobacco and tobacco products... ........ceesesseeenees 39-5) 40-5) 39-7) 131-9] 141-2) 1380-6] 52.10) 57.19) 51.85 
Rab bear PPOdaGw:aic 1. fetes dees sy cedias sacs Me Meaens Be 41-9) 41-1) 40-2] 144-4] 144-7) 145-1] 60.50) 59.47] 58.33 
Peathor products s.j24 ota sks a pcsn de ake Seana 38-7| 37-5} 39-2) 100-0) 100-8} 98-4] 38.70] 37.80] 38.57 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)..................00- 37-3) 35-6) 38-0} 96-1) 97-4) 94-5) 35.85) 34.67] 35.91 
Textile products (except clothing)..................... 42-2} 42-8] 40-5] 110-2} 110-6] 108-5) 46.50) 47.34] 43.94 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods................ 39-5) 41-0) 37-1] 111-7] 112-0) 110-9) 44.12] 45.92) 41.14 
Woollen. anedss toon x censwatute enn wets aden coaiieans: 44-0} 43-5) 41-6) 103-9] 104-2) 103-4] 45.72) 45.33) 43.01 
Synthetic textiles and gill... os vccsccsevcivcansaund 45-4) 45-5) 44-1) 114-7] 115-4) 111-6} 52.07) 52.51) 49.22 
Clothing Gaxtile and fur)ic. ss ccss ben sure uae cocee ones 37-7) 38-3] 37-2) 97-8} 98-3) 96-6) 36.87) 37.65] 35.94 
DONS PIOCHING Sie cc-6 esi caw sietccs hnussicatee ais kane 36-3) 37-3} 36-3) 97-3) 97-7) 95-8) 35.32] 36.44) 34.78 
Women’s Clothing <0... xncavssaumnn) ues nnematnane ver 35-4) 36-1] 34-9) 100-5] 101-6) 99-5] 35.58) 36.68] 34-73 
Nit GOOG Es ecci onic Calne cane cusdeeas des pes cae yee 41-0} 41-2) 39-9} 97-9} 98-0) 97-2] 40.14] 40.38] 38.78 
SWond PrOGUCEN,.\65:40<<nccasieen bianco ubtatsuemenay 42-1] 42-5) 42-2) 127-5) 127-3) 123-0) 53.68) 54.10) 51.91 
Baw and. planing raillas, (wsescu ce sade cceite cscs cae 41-0} 41-8) 41-2) 136-7] 135-7| 181-6] 56.05) 56.72] 54.22 
Marni ture etc can ane 1 koese as creas ma ok Ae ewn eet 44-2) 43-9} 43-9] 115-7] 115-3} 112-4) 51.14] 50.62) 49.34 
EDGT WOOK DIGCUOW. « orancstessehus esas es naeaes 43-4) 43-1} 43-2] 108-1) 108-6} 108-5) 46.92) 46.81) 46.87 
Paper produttess.cucanss saccsavieens qunoncasmennsawetar 42-5) 42-7} 43-2) 162-7) 162-5) 155-0) 69.15} 69.39) 66.96 
WWD and Naper WOWIB: ass wis dal tisc’e ase tae eeelortene eee 42-8] 43-0} 43-4) 173-8] 173-5) 166-9] 74.39] 74.61] 72.43 
Other paper producia... ..iscarse sn canoe urpdceoeranend’ 41-8} 42-0) 42-5) 128-7] 128-5] 121-0] 53.80) 53.97] 51.43 
Printing, publishing and allied industries................ 40-4) 40-4) 40-4) 167-0) 166-5) 161-7] 67.47] 67.27| 65.33 
*Yron and steel: produetes...i..iecas aie sacenayeceunse cuter 41-2) 41-3) 41-5] 158-5) 158-0) 155-1) 65.30] 65.25) 64.37 
Agricultiral imiplomonts:, «2. s:sccon)s sens daxseiouedaca 39-7} 39-7] 38-9] 159-8) 158-2) 161-3] 63.44) 62.81] 62.75 
Fabricated and structural steel..............0eeeeeeuee 41-3) 42-1) 41-4) 167-3) 167-9} 163-9] 69.09) 70.69] 67.85 
Hardware and tools, . Coes nip ch:0sikelne'ses scour Gos tainet 41-9] 42-2) 42-0) 146-4) 146-3] 141-1] 61.34) 61.74| 59.26 
Heating and cooking appliances. ............0..00eee0s 42-5| 42-5) 41-8) 143-5) 142-8) 136-3] 60.99] 60.69) 56.97 
Tron castings, 6. 3.5<oa assis sp adietcs'e o:7 0910s,0 sie Balsa eee 42-3] 42-3) 42-6) 155-1) 154-5) 154-3) 65.61] 65.35) 65.73 
Machinery manufacturing. .......¢..scecssscccccssece: 41-7} 41-6] 43-0} 153-1] 152-3) 150-2] 63.84] 63.36] 64.59 
Primary iron and’ steel... ..csce cow nas crmieoteureeucnes 39-8] 39-9] 40-1] 173-7] 173-3) 170-2] 69.13] 69.15) 68.25 
Sheet metal product. ..55 vce s vensancs avin coe ee eat 41-3) 40-9) 41-4) 155-3) 153-8] 145-8} 64.14] 62.90] 60.36 
*Transportation GQUIDMONE: .. 55.0000 suceee sees seetaed 41-0] 41-1} 41-4) 164-0) 162-5) 159-2] 67.24) 66.79) 65.91 
Aivoraft. and parte. o. case s ocr s*ctues ude cnceue cere Es came 41-5| 41-2} 43-6] 172-2) 170-0} 162-9) 71.46) 70.04] 71.02 
Motor VeHiGles ¥. oo. <0 a:c.c bid vcste b sierere's cnletnuiei ein oramiatermeals te 41-3| 41-7] 39-1] 174-4] 174-0] 173-3) 72.03] 72.56] 67.76 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories..............++0+- 40-3} 40-8] 39-4] 166-3) 166-4) 159-0] 67.02) 67.89] 62.65 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment................. 39-6] 40-0} 40-1] 158-5) 159-4) 157-9] 62.77] 63.76] 63.32 
Shipbuilding and repairing, 5, co.cc cameras xar evens oer ver 42-6] 42-4) 43-6] 155-3) 151-4) 148-5] 66.16) 64.19] 64.75 
*Non-ferrous metal products. ........ceceseeeeeceserenes 41-4] 41-6] 41-3] 161-5) 161-1] 156-9] 66.86] 67.02] 64.80 
Aluminum products). 222. ¥iis. 5 sg.nceoetin anes emaen aere 40-9} 41-4] 41-3) 146-3) 146-4] 146-1] 59.84] 60.61] 60.34 
Brass and copper producta)...c.00ccesieusteness eseiacevrs 41-7} 42-4) 42-5) 152-3) 151-3) 145-9) 63.51] 64.15 01 
Smelting and refining.....¢4\\«1>0 suseucrene eens 41-4] 41-4) 40-9] 173-6) 173-7] 171-3) 71.87) 71.91 06 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies....................--- 40-8} 40-8} 41-6] 148-7] 148-7] 145-9] 60.67} 60.67] 60.69 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment........... 40-3} 40-4} 41-3) 166-0] 165-9) 160-8) 66.90} 67.02] 66.41 
*Non-metallic mineral products..............0ceeeeeeeee 43-9] 44-4] 48-9) 142-4) 143-0) 137-1] 62.51] 63.49] 60.19 
Clay prodacte, « ..2. 00 cece cen pumaie eaten aeee ener 45-1| 44-6] 45-2) 182-4] 132-9) 127-9) 59.71] 59.27) 57.81 
Glass'and glass products. o«.....cs2eseens eassiesenanenae 43-2} 43-3] 44-6] 141-3] 142-5] 1382-8] 61.04] 61.70) 59.23 
Products of petroleum and coal..........-...seeeeeeeeees 41-8] 41-7] 42-7] 191-7) 192-3} 186-1] 80.13] 80.19] 79.46 
Chemical prodicte: 0:25, oiteyeccsae eee cate eee 41-4] 41-7} 41-8] 147-0] 146-6] 140-5} 60.86] 61.13] 58.73 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations............ 40-9) 41-5) 41-2) 121-8) 121-0) 116-5) 49.82) 50.22) 48.00 
Acids, alkalis and salts. ..77.\ 25 cnec. caer emememee 42-2} 42-3] 41-6) 167-1] 167-7] 159-6] 70.52] 70.94] 66.39 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries................ 41-9} 41-9] 42-1] 115-8] 115-1] 113-8] 48.52] 48.23) 47.91 
“Durable goods. fT semen cermin alotee eran teen tee 41-5] 41-6} 41-7] 152-5) 151-6] 149-5} 63.29] 63.07] 62.34 
Noncdurable goods... .0'5.00 .06ak ee area ees esha aan 41-0] 41-0} 40-7} 129-9] 129-6) 126-1) 53.26] 53.14] 51.32 
CIODBER NOTION 6.055%, ca ss civin'e nis, ereaun oslo ea ate eRe ene 40-6] 41-6) 41-6] 147-4] 145-7) 147-3) 59.84] 60.61] 61.28 
Buildings and structures... .2-\:c cscs eeebace awe eeennans 40-6] 41-6} 40-8} 159-4] 157-1] 161-3) 64 65.35) 65.81 
Highways, bridges and streets............0eseeeeeees 40-7] 41-7} 40-6] 122-4) 122-4] 115-3] 49.82] 51.04] 46.81 
Electric and motor transportation..........-...++0ee0 44-9] 45-0) 45-0} 141-1} 141-3) 136-2) 63.35] 63.59) 61.29 
BOL VICO so. co od so 25's soe alec aerate tales aa eee een 41-1] 40-7] 41-6] 84-9] 84-9] 81-4] 34.89] 34.55] 33.86 
Hotels and restaurantes uss ccevec ote ers oretesceeneaas 41-6] 41-0} 42-2) 85-0) 85-1) 81-6) 35.36] 34.89] 34.44 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants............-.+2.+-+: 41-0} 40-9} 41-2} 80-5) 80-5) 76-9] 33.01) 32.92] 31.68 


*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6._EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 


Period 


Monthly Average 1949. 
Monthly Average 1950. 
Monthly Average 1951. 
Monthly Average 1952. 
Monthly Average 1953. 


Week Preceding: 
December 1, 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
June 1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


’ 
’ 
’ 
, 
’ 
’ 
’ 
’ 
’ 
’ 


November 1, 
December 1, 


Average 
Hours 
Worked 
per Week 


Index Numbers (Avy. 1949 = 100) 


Average Average — 

Hourly — Weekly Average | Consumer | Average 

Earnings Earnings Weekly Price RealWeekly 

Earnings Index Earnings 
ets. $ 

98-6 41.71 100-0 100-0 100-0 
103-6 43 .82 105-1 102-9 102-1 
116-8 48.82 117-0 113-7 102-9 
129-2 53.62 128-6 116-5 110-4 
135-8 56.09 134-5 115-5 116-5 
138-4 57.02 136-7 115-8 118-0 
140-4 57.56 138-0 115-7 119-3 
140-4 57.14 137-0 115-7 118-4 
140-6 57.79 138-6 115-5 120-0 
141-0 57.67 138-3 115-6 119-6 
141-8 57 .57 138-0 115-5 119-5 
142-2 56.60 135-7 116-1 116-9 
141-6 57.35 137-5 116-2 118-3 
140-9 57.35 137-5 117-0 117-5 
139-5 57.06 136-8 116-8 117-1 
139-7 57.70 138-3 116-8 118-4 
140-5 58.03 139-1 116-8 119-1 
141-2 58.17 139-5 116-6 119-6 


Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
conomics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the 
* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1954, are 38-5 hours and $54.05. 
() Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based_on regular on employment operations by industry, and 
statistical reports from local offices of the UIC 757: inventory of registrations and 
National Employment Service. These vacancies by occupation. The data on 
statistics are compiled from two different applicants and vacancies in these two 
reporting forms, UIC 751: statistical report reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies* Live Applications for Employment 
Month —  .: 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 
Mebruarys <1; 1040... sndaieve dd sexs 10,026 12,990 23,016 204, 897 51,909 256, 806 
Mabruary. 1s LOp06 a0, £25. Pees marenlons 8,315 10,076 18,391 301,039 74,557 375,596 
PIHIMAT Ys OBL i cesar detciielagtee oats 24, 983 10,795 35,778 231, 826 68, 220 300, 046 
UB DTUSTY Wl cl Goa? eo tks cance 14, 957 8,736 23, 693 275,814 87,011 362,825 
Hehitiary | 1, 7a0hoy ccna asiars de 12,235 13, 264 25,499 317,723 73,213 390, 936 
Mebritary, 17-9084 os cc. sesaage ssa. cs 8, 406 9,575 17,981 439, 633 103,112 542,745 
March age i Pe Pe mer ne 9,014 10,176 19,190 457,029 105, 622 562,651 
April Pe Et Oe ra: GoUse nee 11,434 12, 293 23,727 466,120 101, 933 568,053 
May LeePODE: oF. Se Selene veamtien 14,942 15,335 30,277 378, 873 86,818 465, 691 
June ADA OO4 oat senor ie cette test 14, 284 15,790 80,074 237, 848 76,782 314, 630 
July Bg Le BPE ener er ee 13, 251 14,417 27,668 201,931 81,112 283,043 
August 1 IE DOA: ec wandeueen Steam mares 12,113 12,913 25, 026 181, 457 77,396 258, 853 
Beptember 4), LOG4 ita ca vic tte ne canner cele 13, 691 14,110 27,801 180, 407 70,472 250,879 
October Ls) LOBES Sree chemee eens 16,388 13,018 29, 406 170, 883 71,561 242,444 
November id 3964 niscesceamsean ee 13,724 10,501 24,225 187, 123 77,003 264, 126 
December, 1OH4=> sccacc ed Coens 16,104 10,504 26, 608 255,811 85,229 341,040 
January 1 CLOSES) Sec oaccecacdeee 8,420 7,776 16,196 371,959 93, 805 465,764 
Hebruary 1) 1955) (8). 2 cceeten cae es coe 8,276 8,604 16,880 483,380 117, 651 601,031 


*—Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
C-Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES Ae ee eat AND BY SEX AS AT DECEMBER 
1, ) 


(Sources: Form U.I.C. 751) 


Change from 
Industry Male Female Total Nowamher I Datemion 
30, 1954 31, 1953 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping........................-. 156 123 279 |— 73 |-— 4 
LUT ge Rt ee en Oe 872 11 883 |— 1,545 |+- 355 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells........................ 268 53 321 |— 38 |+ 33 
ciety IER eR NOT... 1 ECA as rie dadeee f ocso es 120 8 128 j+ 67 |— 21 
MINTS Eee es Cot Wea ida 6 aerate ob aa 6 aC Be Raves bap ves i 77 14 91 |-— 136 |+ 2 
i eths MEO RESIN ro ORG cocoate aaat ssc Usha ders 22 | 1 23 |+ 21 |+ 15 
Quarrying, Clay atid Sand Pits. oc ccciece conc edeee vy es 1 1 2/- 2/+ 2 
SAGES 0ee OUR ROIS Bg i are E SS Oe on >, pe ae 48 29 77 |+ 12 |+ 35 
PEMASUEA RU EMRUAIEE COS FART Cer etee tacit late cass die he cect 2,208 1,517 8,725 |— 143 |-— 178 
Meseres Gated EVV GLEESON oF on coe 5 Un iouls «cols ical on ahd'e s.0%e 100 58 158 |— 7 |— 24 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products..............sseccece0 67 153 220 |— 514 |+ 211 
PO DET TOAMUIAT pie hae inc x salt oicns ehuSians on c0. p's « 24 25 49 |+ 20 |+ a 
EUR ROGET POCUOI. ye ye an £0.14.) <b ato xa spo alies ova es 32 108 140 |+- 26 |— 56 
Textile Products (except clothing)...............0.000- 49 62 111 |— 12 |-— 109 
ALOR LEG AMI) SUE Ie), cs de oo Cow vy oe Mee eben 65 646 711 |+ 197 |— 74 
NM GIES MREREEIEOUA Gy SR ee oes dis ois acinn «geet Rae sees oe 191 36 227 |— 38 |+ 9 
STE OUNOTS coo Samet © teeny cca dy Cartas sige.s 140 70 210 |+ 69 |+ 94 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries.............. 126 52 178 |+ 42 |— 25 
PRMLARET FOUBOL EP POCUGHE € Oe fea Han Gate avs Kev uae ode wes 317 76 393 |+ 101 |+ 67 
‘Transportation Hquipmient.... 2... li..csecedeucsdceses 450 49 499 |+- 55 |— 180 
INGn-Paerrous Metal Products... 20. sees s iueseendiueced-s 71 17 88 |+ 7\|- 45 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies...................... 335 81 416 |+ 16 |+ 41 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products.................00c0005 55 14 69 |— 6 {+ 4 
Products of Petroleum and Coal.............cceeeeeees 15 11 26 |-— 4 |— 21 
CAT ATET gm ti RP ed 2p 9 eee ee Se 134 33 167 |+ 6 |- 16 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries................ 37 26 63 |— ai |= 56 
CH THLR ITAL TPT ee Sta gat i 4 Ree a 1,559 58 1,617 |+ 232 |+ 437 
ASONOYAR CONUMOLOLE: 55 Ts het «cic caumi ews nese} wads tee 1,422 29 1,451 |+ 477 |+ 564 
Bpectal Lradd Contractors... ivs.0d cts de s.ccb deans ceeds 137 29 166 |— 245 |— 127 
Transportation, Storage and Communication........... 684 141 825 |+ 261 |+ 297 
Pe TERIASIRDR EON cil ue em eee ho een) Be’ 20S ec oes 649 54 703 |+ 431 |+ 345 
ROEAD OU En att fran oon. has ie en snr eae ew 6 8 14 |— 10 |— 2 
RUSTICA RTE SE et Arcos ah Me ess scaisie wre + 29 79 108 |— 160 |— 46 
Lac ifol ate ico alr V4 Cy pecs once Mee aeaeea mee ce aaa ae 46 22 68 |— 14 |+ a 
PU RAGG ret Mh: «Niles <0 ea deassteg teres he areey.ey eds 998 886 1,884 |— 1,660 |— 638 
RV CHORA TOS Soe etd ne Caso win wid Pere 5 ow alacnlciacee oles eaten 378 267 645 |— 131 |— 31 
ER SEES ts oereN oe teen dake et irate eiarde oe co sete ao tats aire ac sae 620 619 1,239 |— 1,529 |— 607 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate..................... 488 488 976 |+ 93 |— 306 
pepe aime 2 herd pene ie ites, eythane a gn Re 1,237 4,544 5,781 |— 7,172 |-— 74 
Community or Public Service. ..............eceeeeeees 134 774 908 |— 19 |-— 144 
EROVCIOINEN UROL VIOG, a \icats cerita s.cfeids sate aa5a eels age © 526 392 918 |— 6,874 |— 362 
TL GCROH TED OL VICES x wine dia b/s Kietelt 9 are sta cree wt Ve che a's Pease 32 70 102 |+ = 22 
Teena SOD CIO. 2 tere ray ou o's Lie aay Reins iar hule ye < 367 209 576 |+ 88 |+ 125 
PP ONBORAL MET VIOO <7 4. arctiviclci Meals acealeceaiad + keri ees ke eto 178 3,099 3,277 |— 374 |— 311 
CET AOR ATI WT id NL PR ee a te mers Saeetie  r 8,516 7,843 16,359 |— 10,059 |— reel 
4) Preliminary—subject to revision. 

Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.— UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT DECEMBER 30, 1954. (*) 


(Source; Form U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (*) Live Applications for Employment 
Occupational Group _ 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and managerial workers... . 1,337 422 1,759 5,492 ” 1,143 6, 635 
Olarical Workete sis :ctven ess veuiceekins 748 2,162 2,910 12,926 20, 486 33,412 
Bales WOPKGES J ioacd us ¥ece nee drince e memes 953 375 1,328 5,402 8,401 13, 803 
Personal and domestic service workers... 287 3,557 3, 844 32,794 16,127 48,921 
PATON. 5.5; kiko scan pee ie ee mameeeme es Mihi eiscary.eidotate ie 4 4,038 4 4,042 
Agriculture and fishing.................- 142 9 151 3, 232 925 4,157 
Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 8,849 895 4,744 174,026 25, 602 199, 628 
Food and kindred products (inc. 

TOD ECOO) acins okie > crea bgt op ew ene 18 7 25 2,022 581 2,603 
Textiles, clothing, etc...............-- 53 630 683 5,436 16, 659 22,095 
Lumber and wood products........... Pie ee 18 ee 2,022 17,361 275 17, 636 
Pulp, paper (inc, printing)............. 26 3 29 994 454 1,448 
Leather and leather products.......... 14 86 100 1,811 1,518 3,329 
Stone, clay and glass products......... 1 ee Re 5 808 94 902 
Metalworking, «x «nove atecceisn aes s 336 8 344 22,159 1,507 23, 666 
OCILICAL «oi. «.3-¢. as ocs.as.el ai pte alae Soca 95 42 137 2,920 839 3,759 
Transportation equipment,............ 20 1 21 1,732 126 1,858 
BUINING,. Fos, ciaie-s Pos dane Hah aeaue areas yl ee oe 25 1, a0 torcck cena 1,746 
Construction: 5... +» sedab pees oe < Geeite> 108: Pai aes bases 193 51,771 8 51,779 
Transportation (except seamen)....... 331 12 343 27,444 96 27,540 
Communications and public utility.... RO dares oe 40 1,019 7 1,026 
ALIBAG ANG BETVICE. |. sis ce cen cswdedtos 52 74 126 3,983 1,792 5,775 
Other skilled and semiskilled......... 549 31 580 24, 266 1, 265 25,531 
DOVOMIGH 3538s 5 <:s'niocc:0aiy'y Mira bn k Sia 35 1 36 4,018 366 4,384 
A DPYORIOOER nn. Sone ociehieabinaseteide s SBP ae hee 4 35 4,536 15 4,551 

(ns killed wor kKerg .'. «.scss cee eicev wines get's 1,100 356 1,456 134,049 a1, 117 155,166 
Wood and: tobacco... \; b.scuw- «vases 78 175 253 5,614 5,743 11,357 
Lumber and lumber products......... 359 4 363 14, 630 415 15,045 
Metalworking. < « <s<0s> tes’ sare anaes 45 7 52 10, 217 764 10, 981 
RIOTSTEPNOMON S55 i5 6:50 Ae dt ties aus. aeeie's 208 1. woman ee 169 63, 659 21 63, 680 
Other unskilled workers.............. 449 170 619 39,929 14,174 54,103 

GRAND TOTAL.............. 8,420 7,776 16,196 371,959 93,805 465, 764 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(*) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND atts APPLICATIONS AT DECEMBER 
30, 195 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (?) Live Applications 
Office (4) Previous Previous (1) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 

Dee. 30,1954| Dee. 2, 1954| Dec. 31,1953) Dec. 30,1954) Dec. 2, 1954/ Dec. 31,1953 
Newfoundland 4....00%5c10cucennstastens 223 287 84 11,876 6,745 12,991 
Domer Brooiens avai: cneecneee neers 4 6 4 , 89 1,34 2,421 
Grand Falla, 3c. sins0.ko cok ap teatoes fp eeeerenene 1 14 909 509 1,115 
Bt, DOD'S, caveats RRA ee hs pce 219 280 66 9,071 4,887 9,455 
Prince Edward Island................. 55 116 107 2,797 1,898 2,861 
Charlotietown..<n.s sae+eaamare aniterale 44 114 82 1, 664 1,166 peer By /1)° 
Aiimameraide 00 sc« osc onto ll 2 25 1,188 782 1,105 
NOTE COUR oyichciadogsas se mee eae eReenes 772 1,515 834 19, 281 14,346 18, 689 
TORGNAU: cid pias fs’ 0's isis ean eter ene Co Midas oseee ee 3 509 783 
Bridgewater. ...\onnco.<cec me eneee 120 138 36 1,161 553 1,087 

PUES sae aN pee rien Me 508 1,126 659 4,016 4,064 3,5 
Tn Vernege 255, 5\- 45..s'sivis ob.sje g/aieraie aren aiha aide Mtoe OPO n ee ee |e 614 328 571 
ental cee va.%,siora,7/«'ae' ole eta eee ine 54 70 58 1,801 923 2,015 
Liverpool ie wists «02 jptgn een 16 37 ‘ 8 347 306 536 
New. Glasgow oi ciqes..1/0 cis sn atone 13 18 14 3,544 2,678 2,788 
Spriraghy s M .. 5 scacaisswis » 4:0 v-alaler s alerd Orel a/aletaetae ooaeae a (aleecanee cate at en 530 467 762 
CLOVE See, .'0.7 sa Binks canines 17 54 26 3,692 2,514 3,506 
LEULOD, Walesa cana < cutee R eee 27 35 12 1,0 77 1,240 
VATIOOULH sc: ... » detge dace ee ees 12 11 21 1,716 1,233 1,811 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES Cgire Pach ba APPLICATIONS AT DECEMBER 
’ 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (?) Live Applications 
Office (}) Previous Previous (‘) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month ear 
Dec. 30,1954) Dec. 2, 1954| Dee. 31,1953) Dec. 30,1954| Dee. 2, 1954) Dec. 31,1953 
PROT ear CARIN WECIL Es v5) Save raw neds ot tes 1,647 1,111 723 19,328 13,858 23,025 
MMM atts o0d.s 6 ceed ocadccws ss ee 16 ll 7 2,362 1,190 2,960 
CAINDUANCON cask dy ghee gees cous 63 66 56 1,249 830 1,400 
Edmundston PDs ky oy eR saa o-s eg: ar 31 31 1 1,247 596 1,796 
PYCGOPIGUOM dyrc us a ss suv 08st op os eco) ve 1,239 529 65 892 855 1,726 
Cae Peet oe eee ETE 1 10 6 436 342 1,038 
PAOEROM Asante cen ides wa Ruae sss een 8 oats 129 239 373 5, 652 3,612 §, 283 
eee ey Lt ey Ree POE es or) eee 14 3 1, 686 1,215 1,770 
PENG CORT icin was Qe Sas Pooch bom 159 173 197 3,134 3,050 3,552 
ir eGR cv verte Okc atee cad awn av an 6 14 7 1,458 1,357 1,880 
PEO, Ae kc Bis evre:s Se niWare Hele s-xh'e% one 2 20 7 402 249 460 
WEOGUETOR Iie ills wis ue dite get ce cve ex 1 4 1 810 562 1,210 
MOC CE (o.. ¢° Se op ee ae ee 4,184 5,621 4,723 143,892 97,834 148,535 
DB WORCON Sere esse cies sere o's sled 903 16 3 57 673 413 560 
SUB OTIGIS wissen Tine b ees eden 1 3 6 989 567 1,179 
PORN AEA Seirus Peer snave'e dsp 58 6 2 832 589 1,081 
DOME RO BOARD aie Bn ssc oc COT Kelscn cic tie 40 124 12 988 597 1,088 
OW MIRULON Rated a i9-h 5 Alo ObaaU esi 1 OA nihain'a x ote a 8b dalbe 0.0.06 Cee oy ass 14 1, 267 609 1,596 
POO UURIE oy ctu dicee cb WARS soc choe at 121 227 82 1,285 920 1,632 
POGU CGA wuss. wb cs 1s ae 0 wean oa 55 69 40 442 312 

POPRWMIOMA VDRO soc coo fedidsc. cds gan 23 16 37 2,243 1,625 2,918 
PATINA Sot, Fa dere» a do eegiews's és 6s ch 9 8 10 1,190 920 782 
BPGUOGEVENIAS s Gas'>.c\ suly Bpae aes 05 Hb oe 12 52 424 520 244 572 
OE IP eee Ee ee Pee 2 Sor ls a scweacatys 897 377 949 
RRO EE din (55 sac asain 3 bok ew 22 27 10 2,858 1,488 2,434 
eee aes eee yee ree 27 52 28 2,861 2,126 2,835 
WOMGUCHLE Mite kin oka » ae ree wid woreda kaa 29 154 28 2,498 1,729 2,597 
Poole Ota be ee ae eee eae 29 73 39 1,436 1,181 1,977 
PAOD NGS ce nay ate nts psec WER. « 5 RN SOL SR KAaTaLo ON ep 2 7 882 380 766 
HOD MAIUOIG i deco cheat thiseas xe 00 1 2 6 1,306 531 1,150 
p PGs ys to tT ee ae SY ee See 125 994 13 915 611 838 
Mg pee oO ee Se RE AEE 57 81 106 4,189 2,476 3,417 
DOCIBE TIA Sie wale sic's RO ORRNS s ane ad oe 21 40 19 755 528 782 
VEDA Eo ry Bucs 0s a heed eke eke 7 5 3 549 320 784 
I sa tei coed, cic eds ech ewan sic'e 5 4 3 26 1,299 592 1,355 
Mi pir TO sas atid arose: Reigce Pe snk oie 5 16 11 786 608 1,053 
BE OWL GURIOE ants’: Vic crate Sadi aKarate'sin. e's ois 7 14 7 655 363 638 
PROMUMINEI MY. nia ciloes. se Reese vlan e'es 14 15 18 1,481 778 1,880 
Montreal ont ik. Picdawdd dese ieahien 1,817 2;019 2,427 54,176 40,472 50,901 
Wew HtIGRTOONG :. . i cexiar ccava ic ang 42 12 43 1,212 637 1,212 
Port Alfred....... ; 7 5 821 411 985 
Quebec..... 305 335 372 12,514 8,445 12,530 
Rimouski. . 13 1 13 2,076 1,16 2,580 
Riviere du Loup 154 ll 16 2,745 1,299 3,156 
Roberval....... 245 94 8 486 303 745 
ouyn..... 78 68 57 1,459 1,189 2,093 

Ste. Agathe 15 13 5 756 540 8 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue 8 21 12 1,143 742 1,032 
Ste. Therese......... 9 3 31 1,533 1,016 1,684 
St. Georges Est 168 281 219 1,547 3 1,595 
St. Hyacinthe 11 50 94 2,823 1,416 2,892 
it. Jean...» 31 42 59 1,610 1,114 1,915 
St. Jerome....... 15 16 35 1,583 1,046 2,716 
St. Joseph d’Alma 12 15 15 1,226 794 1,964 
lept Tles....... 63 18 2 869 454 6 
Shawinigan Fal 29 21 9 3,193 2,115 4,176 
Sherbrooke. 94 138 89 4,153 3,037 4,651 
Borel’... ac 15 29 ll 8,070 1,959 2,149 
Thetford M 69 107 36 1,239 812 1,367 
Three Rivers. 93 96 98 5, 225 8,693 5, 293 
Val‘d’Or. .. 123 69 17 1,086 948 1,473 
Valleyfield.. . 42 31 28 1,817 1,228 2,158 
Victoriaville. . 41 45 17 1,734 1,209 1,926 
Ontario... . 5,202 8,935 6,346 154, 616 120,947 125, 761 
Arnprio: 4 19 8 415 226 e 371 
Barrie.... 24 45 80 1,142 890 1,010 
Belleville. 14 30 22 1,284 921 1,191 
Bracebridg, 21 39 27 1,115 753 944 
r Brampton. . 3 7 13 555 390 356 
? Brantford. . 28 82 53 2,801 2,452 3,316 
Brockville. ... 9 19 13 601 306 373 
SIRSIOUOM MAACO Ne es /onte SMM: MI Is! i <4 AEC a So 0 v'e'e o's GP aiodo:e eee saeisiflonde ceaieaecs 552 168 618 
. Chatham... 20 31 38 2,458 1,972 1,890 
} Cobourg... 1 5 7 665 459 424 
Collingwood 6 3 6 934 651 740 
‘ ornwall. . 39 83 36 2,260 1,951 4,976 

Fort Erie... 2 1 15 666 583 3 
Fort Frances 7 18 13 556 471 339 
Fort William 85 72 66 2,319 1,490 2,194 
Bocas a oat 46 42 43 1,696 1,136 924 
Gananoque........... Baa LIG hes aeN s0as% 1 7 260 186 300 
363 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES ao ee APPLICATIONS AT DECEMBER 
9 
’ 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (*) Live Applications 
Office (1) Previous Previous (1) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Dec. 30,1954) Dec. 2,1954 |Dec. 31,1953) Dec. 30,1954) Dec. 2, 1954) Dec. 31,1953 
Ontario—Con. 
Clisdarialy FES. isia's de Meat uaa core 5 16 26 582 408 533 
Cinsbehy, pees Sains ow sce ee avaineee bee 47 79 87 1,658 1,246 1,130 
Platailtonive ¢ o..53¢/: ie penton cee tee 477 498 260 12,954 10,481 9,786 
Hawkesbity ;s.0<'0 eaenaacee eed 5 21 12 844 539 789 
Tnrernoll, oc: saiisd vied eas ae ea ae 8 234 13 676 505 589 
PEAR CAANIE OS, 05 is ce teat aes ve ede 17 19 32 845 751 761 
ERS ee ke ds che a ME ee 2 4 17 556 621 508 
PR IRGBUONL ST, sn os 6 tov et oats Solas tem 89 133 104 1,091 879 1,774 
Rirkland Takes: s.ieemetek vaca eae 18 14 28 979 862 1,162 
Stohiener toc..'<\ Usisantvneen reemas ents 53 81 116 3,479 1,801 3,404 
PE PANUNIION s+ « union oe ees hertinee ca 5 4 16 1,022 715 729 
PANGGAG 5 in eas a vir get nels ave 7 43 17 801 615 763 
PAMOWO Coe icc Svebatte shears 11 15 9 385 244 372 
RIGAGON 5 cake te clr Relea we oe 283 769 415 5,610 3,826 4,717 
Midlands. ws eee emt nek bee 4 6 5 1,467 690 1,289 
MA DENGES Jaca ceca se dae waseas Cop 4 3 2 574 423 682 
IN Gyr DORONGO, 620 < +.s.ctoawae Gx </elaic ene 72 67 108 2,351 2,056 1,541 
INGA HIE OUI. < sci c wai ae eee ober arte 40 38 154 2,627 2,299 1,328 
North Bay: cis inves & ae aee Ue cua 40 20 28 1,566 1,304 1,501 
Onk-villa. ocopiatses - 36 33 300 626 536 363 
Orillia. ... 11 13 10 1,012 736 1,124 
Oshawa 106 67 240 3,047 3,078 3,163 
Ottawa..... 603 1,674 734 3,969 3,188 3,441 
Owen Sound.. 25 2 58 1,903 1,008 2,353 
Parry Sound 1 5 2 524 359 
Pembroke... a 68 63 72 1,303 1,029 1,093 
Pert .so-cnces af te 16 18 8 529 342 682 
Peter DOrOUgiie, sis cape ecos seen 19 34 28 2,556 2,037 1,901 
MPIGGON . Obie} 4 mavens we tin sas eee 1 2 10 630 314 509 
Port Aginite. >. st ane deere awn Dar 103 93 77 3,410 2,411 2,895 
Pork CHG. vccon aes ee sete 2 10 17 886 566 811 
PP EGROOUE. see eiGaiatre deans «anita 32 4m 8 786 391 818 
LCA ey ae SSE SO eee teat ee 11 16 4 607 430 648 
Sb CA EREINOR oi Fo ive Coen ese ee 88 92 67 3,740 2,617 2,906 
Sts ce ROMAN raat nc. aes tent Coe 243 403 59 1,406 1,766 77 
arte Fee Src eh cals scs oe Own 36 32 35 2,632 2,056 1,812 
Bault Stes Marie: 12.5 oo2. <.<e. sca. 61 42 89 3,250 2,726 2,609 
BUTI BOG sa sree ess stats eitatiaac ieee tek 9 33 12 810 527 1,015 
Sicux LookonGers..cckacstec st ohn ba ge 10 1 179 159 210 
Smiths Passaic adeesockaeewee 3 7 12 425 315 475 
PSEPRELONG te rfc 'a,5 vo aeleehictn ec e's oe 13 20 8 1,122 724 835 
Sturgeon Haus. seeseatas cc edten ? jal WERE ERE 3 1,009 923 1,043 
PU DUP IE tee thes ahctemtinios castes 74 156 72 3,044 2,616 2,719 
STATING oe os, «eo oe deen teats Adetoe 36 3 64 1,645 1,558 2,091 
TOPOMLOS, Ses ae so ne ean ab eee eee 1,678 2,597 2,218 34,334 26,618 23, 626 
ST roOutamn ; ance ak > houwih corde de tao eee 34 53 29 1,130 802 1,075 
Walkertonti.. «. cevemcen wate cctaeter 8 9 6 716 520 553 
Wallacebures.. .-<.cbansoewecene 4 4 3 845 552 666 
iW Cllandt Soa. iis. ..<..cssfe ations eleretere 10 9 16 2,737 1,766 2,473 
PV Ga tON saad. scan aids! Mie gett Reino 182 221 74 1,220 990 734 
WANGRODL See S cinaitsin eee ie Meee 141 597 84 11,550 11, 656 5, 635 
Woodstodika.. ;. «+ ordbiceateccsececen 7 5 30 9) 461 609 
Maanitoba: :. joys vse os cake stele 1,071 2,853 1,345 22,390 17,253 20,627 
Brandon: dake... ccd ptccre soe lll 124 157 1,697 1,188 1,274 
Dauphin: Othe... vs:+ cele ee lee eee 6 17 7 1,064 686 959 
hin Plow eee. 5. a aes ee 26 10 12 289 300 243 
Portage tq Prairie... ace tactene die 20 63 40 930 645 880 
Ae: Past iis wuss crnaie eee baie ee 1 148 101 159 
Wiatiniped stn 0). «.c ans edeiees aiken 907 2,636 1,124 18,262 14,333 17,112 
Saskatchewan... 03. ceauccceoe ae 548 707 756 15,417 9,698 11,247 
BIStAVADL weet estate tee eee 27 16 18 327 210 253 
Moose J6iy..2/. Jui s.0cb aden ee 74 57 109 1,407 974 1,142 
North Battleford... conc: sfeeckeue 18 61 20 1,167 766 1,006 
Prigce Albert.,xt> cceattan + semen 19 28 47 1,875 1,392 1,354 
IROGINAy cet th cies. cae atlas hereon 115 135 266 4,007 2,178 2,554 
Paskatoon' we, = pease cee en eee 195 285 160 3,379 2,379 2, 
Bwilt: Currant. .. cece teases ceo eee 23 68 49 821 392 
NRGY DUNT rine ons 6s shite Recreate 43 35 37 404 252 320 
BU CEORE Sc 75 :2iclenclacc romeo eke n Gee 34 22 50 |. 2,030 1,155 1,330 
VAC: oe Sept rc CoUEORe: o- 1,428 1,619 1,393 20,563 15,170 19,302 
USlaaFMOLGs .8 25.4 cer Ramsioenee care 14 28 483 371 2 
Gal ear ys 0.50 ss. ke andumumeubsina taaen 630 743 410 6,105 4,826 5,912 
rom helene... ¢s..0citnseeiemcce ee ae 13 15 10 305 150 218 
MONON: .. \< sds anette de oats 600 682 686 8,889 6, 671 8,728 
Edson...... UE aor aa eee. a 45 25 105 290 245 214 
etbbridge.n oc. s.ckaaeeae es atasaien 56 48 78 2,301 1,291 2,844 
Medicine Hag... id sradaetcccumes 21 55 22 1,329 1,016 956 
R60 Deer ict sb eateneens aan 49 30 45 795 548 565 
Yellowknife: <.00(g.2ther eens eee 6 7 9 66 52 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT DECEMBER 


30, 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies(?) Live Applications 


Office (1) Previous Previous (1) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Dec. 30,1954| Dec. 2, 1954| Dec. 31,1953) Dec. 30,1954|/Dec. 2, 1954] Dec. 31,1953 


British Columbia,..................... 1,066 3,844 1,108 55, 604 43,291 56,233 
Grialliwva clones .o eva cde lin EWE 23 29 21 1, 690 983 1,677 
ROD UT OTR Sates ore La ces 7 13 21 1,703 796 1,769 
ROTaRWFOO st tnaes << cha s deeoaeess ot 5 11 5 745 525 1,018 
VA WHON CLOCK 5.o246n sic seciew s weuae'es 13 13 18 445 308 331 
EBON casts s'oxsn Ces tvweseiws x 4 21 16 1,055 477 1,087 
Kamloops 47 39 52 829 614 859 
Kelowna 6 4 5 1,052 668 1,247 
Mission City 9 17 32 1,408 711 1,475 

anaimo 8 7 40 2,186 917 2,259 
URRY. Percotat sv ata's ata chraen cute oe Se 12 15 6 1,155 820 1,413 
New Westminster 81 104 57 6,081 4,680 6,016 
Penticton 1 1 10 1,190 428 1,434 
Port Alberni. 9 11 5 782 516 813 
Prince George 39 61 27 2,026 2,311 2,042 
Prince Rupert 50 134 9 1,261 973 1,323 
Princeton 1 1 240 150 267 
rad ic. toa 20 15 6 890 612 1,173 
Vancouver 544 3,133 576 25, 837 22,402 24,571 
Vernon 15 6 1,515 929 1,646 
Victoria 158 179 163 3,092 3,092 3,531 
Whitehorse 23 32 422 379 282 

Canada...... 16,196 26,608 17,419 465,764 341,040 439,271 
Males... 8,420 16,104 8,298 371,959 255,811 354, 965 
Females 7,776 10,504 9,121 93,805 85, 229 84,306 


(1) Preliminary subject to revision. 
(?) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


1949—1954 


Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie | Pacific 
Region Region Region Region Region 


464,363 | 219,816 44,811 | 118,364 | 281,080 | 162,659 77,265 
559,882 | 230,920 56,732 | 151,438 | 321,354 | 179,732 81,546 
655,933 | 262,305 68,895 | 223,979 | 332,499 | 196,754 96,111 
677,777 | 302,730 84,640 | 251,744 | 320,684 | 207,569 115,870 
661,167 | 332,239 76,913 | 259,874 | 342,678 | 201,670 112,271 
545,452 | 316,136 67,893 | 209,394 | 277,417 | 175,199 131, 685 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—PERSONS RECEIVING REGULAR BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS 
AND AMOUNT OF BENEFIT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Estimated Month of December, 1954 
FV 
eceiving 
Province Benefit N ee Days Benefit Paid | Amount of 
in Last ees (Disability Days in Benefit 
Week of B nate Brackets) Paid 
the Month* 2 
| 
INMMOUNCIANG - 15. 05 vs. cos eee vanebens 1 band MeN ee 5, 687 3,571 90,249 (288) 310, 405 
Prmoe Ledward Jalandiscesoceasop cane ects evesiaicneas 1,178 1,077 31,014 (315) 90,323 
OYE OO. 5 8 od. ca 4 ute we a8 esate amen he ee ae 10,384 6,547 266,322 (3,028) 864, 163 
New Brunswick. i... [06 26. ss6.00% + salv-siaa welder a cea 7,974 6,670 227,167 (1, 854) 714,021 
GIUODED : cites coe ea a cis Cae erento toute iS desak oaaate 84,392 51,138 1,858,678 (28,293) 5, 679, 484 
MUNGALIO. LY Ute Coie a csikn Apis Myint: petenelT aa aa eres 97,427 55, 602 2,254,346 (28,670) 7,205,099 
RAVE ORIEL sha Miva ccna <n Salta ath ba EE Oe aikis, «Waly oe Re 13,773 8,359 313,259 (5,101) 958,953 
RUSE GECNG WAI O55. dk: has 6h eh oa na mada oe ane 8,528 5,966 169,134 (1, 357) 530, 541 
PAUION DG: « <-vsic.s v'dis.n lore. © alata nyerayelste bys OPE satan selene 11,076 8,533 253, 572 (3,127) 803, 508 
Birhish Columbian ohh ne cans Hane saloon ae eaters ae 31,288 17,197 726,465 (8, 548) 2,271,709 
Total, Canada, December, 1954..............00+ 271,707 164, 660 6,190,206 (80,581) 19, 428, 206 
Total, Canada, November, 1954.............0002: 207,176 110, 736 4,512,055 (73,727) 14, 020, 255 
Total, Canada, December, 1953. ...........000008 218,323 161,723 5,413,801 (49,978) 16, 882, 107 


* Week containing last day of the month. 


TABLE E-2—ORDINARY AND SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT CLAIMANTS ON THE 

LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER AT DECEMBER 31, 1954, BY DURATION ON THE 

REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE, AND SHOWING NUMBER OF DISABILITY CASES* 
INCLUDED IN TOTAL 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Days Continuously on the Register December 
Province and Sex ere a a a 
an ” an ota 
Total es 7-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 cee 
Newfoundland......... 10,597 (16) 3,561 2,198 1,783 1,718 660 677 | 11,851 (10) 
Mile ss cos saects oe 10,296 (15) 3,497 2,167 1,753 1,661 623 595 | 11,566 (8) 
Mamaia, ee ate. ae 301 (1) 64 31 30 57 37 82 285 (2) 
Prince Edward Island.| 2,570 (10) 746 494 471 431 187 241 | 2,561 (9) 
MIRIB oot ee dasa 2,210 (6) 638 430 425 379 153 185 | 2,169 (33 
ern ale ios ve wei 360 (4) 108 64 46 52 34 56 392 3) 
Nova Scotia.......... 18,311 (120) 5,629 2,321 2,538 3,099 2,012 2,712 | 17,926 (116) 
Mala. . iitenmes sce 16,391 (102) 5,077 2,146 2,336 2,810 eat 2,251 | 16,222 (103) 
Pemale.. ccc. cad. 1,920 (18) 552 175 202 289 241 461] 1,704 (18) 
New Brunswick....... 18,157 (65) 4,360 3,120 3,363 3,654 1,534 2,126 | 20,272 a3 
MAIO; 0s <5. dos cee ee 15,563 (54) 3,778 2,793 2,972 3,168 1,195 1,657 | 17,987 (69 
Female........... 2,694 (11) 582 327 391 486 339 469 | 2,285 (8) 
MOEN GO vices nails ajo ie» 135,023(1,107)} 36,960 20,485 21,936 22,291 12,535 20,816 |1386,428 (743) 
Malece bosses ve 108,170 (702); 30,690 17,102 18, 637 18,156 9,436 14,149 {110,584 (482) 
Female...2.:.5..:. 26,853 (405) 6,270 3,383 3,299 4,135 3,099 6,667 | 25,844 (261) 
DIRGBTIO Ws ai..de oe < «ples 188,945 (946)| 35,214 20,276 22,600 23,633 13,464 28,758 |105,332 vey 
Male... tae vous 110,880 (744)| 28,340 16,924 18,729 18,908 10, 437 17,542 | 85,716 i 
WeINAIG. \y..criascs ot 28,065 (202) 6,874 3,352 3,871 4,725 3,027 6,216 | 19,616 (159 
DT BMIGOD ASS asin cin sie ce 21,901 (208) 6,756 3,015 3,479 4,249 1,728 2,674 | 19,231 O78 
1 EALENS UR ae Aer 17,145 (161) 5,133 2,522 3,063 3,425 1,258 1,744 | 15,134 Ke 
MAMAS cca snes ale 4,756 (47) 1,623 493 416 824 470 930 | 4,097 37) 
Saskatchewan......... 14,594 (68) 4,159 2,792 2,967 2,845 861 970 | 10,049 fae} 
VUE . <n ai 12,684 (53) 3,520 2,600 2,725 2,514 663 662 | 8,858 (38) 
POMBO so \6:6:55 5010.0 1,910 (10) 639 192 242 331 198 308 | 1,191 (8) 
AIDARUA Seep iscecey xc 19,877 (91) 6,056 3,249 3,926 3,453 1,193 2,000 | 17,913 oN 
UE Roe ere 16,952 (74) 5,332 2,967 3,533 2,872 827 1,421 | 15,839 56) 
OMA Gd si aaw oibhad 2,925 (17) 724 282 393 581 366 579 | 2,074 (6) 
British Columbia. .... 51,795 (257) 14,491 7,971 8,447 9,738 5,094 6,054 | 49,470 (187 
NEC pe aces 42,746 (205)| 12,192 7,010 7,188 8,097 3,991 4,268 | 41,211 (154 
Meamalecnis cas. 9,049 (52) 2,299 961 1,259 1,641 1,103 1,786 | 8,259 (83 
AUN ADA AR. Sictelew ens 431,770(2,883)| 117,932 65,921 71,510 75,111 39,268 62,028 Bo atl aes) 
IAT pies. siehhaea eva 353,037 (2,116)| 98,197 56,661 61,361 61,990 80,354 44,474 |325, 286 (1, 468 
PEMALB.....5.00.. 78,733 (767)| 19,735 9,260 10,149 13,121 8,914 17,554 | 65,747 (530( 
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TABLE E-3._INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
DECEMBER, 1954 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


“ Disposal of Claims (including claims 
Claims filed at Local Offices pending from previous months) 


Province Total Entitled E tial a 
Total Initial* | Renewal | Disposed to cs rm e¢ | Pending 

of Benefit Benefit 
ES Gon iehs Tt: Ae aes eae ee oe 7,708 6,072 1,636 5, 847 4,168 1,679 3,438 
Prod Maward IONE... 2. .dissG heave osc 1,795 1,340 455 1,543 1,225 318 483 
NSW SCOP BORA os cnet Geiss naan vas 13,028 8,719 4,309 10,618 8,281 2,337 4,371 
New Branswick wy icicc ev boiaveee vette oe oe 12,201 8, 829 3,372 10,468 8,168 2,300 3,792 
NSS ote Me diteles cbr ik« Catiaceswares dime 99, 83 68,091 31,746 79,786 61,522 18, 264 35,494 
A OTBSIC Sate ote te tx Siig Wein v akin ciataxs $ cs 99, 886 65, 897 33,989 84,707 65,514 19,193 30, 667 
DIB IEO DRL SURI vo ocat bet eiee wfven tes 14, 859 10, 803 4,056 12,764 9,273 3,491 3,526 
MBER OHO WEN ion pan taiy «mete dn ep's Kees aos» ¥'e 10,135 7,560 2,575 8, 630 6,481 2,149 3,100 
wee Rae a SEO EES Oe Pee eee 15,143 10,354 4,789 13,549 10,425 3,124 4,658 
Te Gidk: COLI DIA 1 <a odes wenn sce vac 35, 898 23,494 12,404 32, 262 24,666 7,596 9,538 
Total Canada, December, 1954....... 310,490t| 211,159 99,331 260,174¢| 199,723 60,451 99, 067 
Total Canada, November, 1954...... 187,744 114, 198 73,546 170, 406 140,075 30,331 48,751 
Total Canada, December, 1953....... 292, 236 204, 464 87,772 246, 157 196, 087 50,070 100, 145 


* Initial claims adjudicated after November 30 for which a benefit year is not established are considered for sup- 
plementary benefit. (See Table E-5.) 

{ In addition, revised claims received numbered 23,616. t{ In addition, 22,933 revised claims were disposed of. Of 
ae he = special requests not granted, and 1,042 were appeals by claimants. There were 3,369 pending at the 
end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


At Beginning of Month: Total Employed |Claimants* 
| 


age CU EUSS LTE CIM DREMEL EE SE SOLE So denn oe SO can tina Camas sateen 3,230,000 | 3,076,400 153, 600 
LISS UO Teer et aa een ine ceased Chas h eta e ae catoa ve vet hiwhe« 3,276,000 | 3,037,500 238,500 
CLEAR pote RS ay as A ra 3,328,000 2,937,000 391, 000f 
PPOUEGAI LT RN Seta MA Soe ese peat cab cllces sidande canbe Mandates 3,339,000 | 2,844,200 494, 8007 
EATON «evans cite Se Sed OE ce BAER TMi BAL Une ea ds Ras 3,342,000 2,829,400 512, 600T 
PET eee ghee neh Rin eee are 3,317,000 2,805,300 511, 700T 
May.. 3,161,000 2,822,600 338,400 
June.. 3,150,000 2,902, 200 247,800 
July... 3,180,000 | 2,980,500 199,500 
August. ..| 3,190,000 3,001,100 188, 900 
September ..| 38,206,000 3,014, 700 191,300 
October. . ..| 3,219,000 | 3,031,300 187,700 
NCU UEP tas Jet marae ni hn be nkvs so Sea stein ass saat tw cites 3,216,000 | 3,006,900 209, 100 


* Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on last working day of preceding month. 
} Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 


TABLE E-5.—INITIAL CLAIMS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT AND THEIR 
DISPOSITION, DECEMBER, 1954* 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Claims Claims Not 
Province Sepridieed ——— a to Entitled 
ecember ecember enefit 
1954 1953 to Benefit 
IS Pap ea Do? bee le. Se ee guage de ip aa ae nea aie ad a 1,016 507 443 573 
TEV plo E rei PIE ee Oe eee aren 244 199 164 80 
hy SEE gig RA Se Re a en 1,681 1,073 1,180 501 
EDGES ate) Be aS Oe ee eee 1,735 1,431 1,080 655 
MaDe CAE nN Tee ee arte nts s, Aa a ated aistwiestaiieie/exe Ss o'eia oiie's Ri sie'e'< o's 13,500 7,270 9,216 4,284 
Dee rn cert ek Siete earafere at alahial crise % aie nie avec cp. <.ejeivle ees 0% welee oe 15,023 8,573 10, 898 4,125 
BP RR as baie) ele vie Sisicie.es slais dln a's:c.c a cda'e aces > as 2, st a, a 
PIO PRISMA Ie PEN er Eice ple wane arch Sn tiv caicisle's gece swag badere ne : 
Alberta, i Ness Be NN ae er otard cia’. arenes Meat oni 's-4 é ierthe diaisis. sreloay 2,056 1,454 1,231 825 
Bes DARIO NNN SHRINE PSE eee ee Nc yee ee cin Se cinsainys Po Shh s sclew'ss semaine a0 5,785 4,154 3,807 1,978 
Pia eaED pater e MATa ree ® cic uit ataiaiv baie s\n aie seis afo’eaisa wfe's 45,5297 27, 823 30,965 14,564 
* See explanatory note on p. 333 
+ There were, in addition, 72 renewal claims in December, 1954 and 18 in December, 1953. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Other 

: Household | Commod- 

ae Total Food Shelter Clothing Operation | ities and 

i Services 
WOS0 == VOAT SS Ucvk. ov tee Bee eae de eee ees 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
BOM Ne POAL Sh celt eva een eay ah Weenies 102-9 102-6 106-2 99-7 102-4 103-1 
DS COE Eee hs» cicis Ma Rirdic «acne Sa aee Rs, 113-7 117-0 114-4 109-8 113-1 111-5 
QOS VOAT cps. ce idovn eee An, Moe 116-5 116-8 120-2 111-8 116-2 116-0 
SONG DBORIN DOP: U5) nis. cnn saes chen a en 115-8 112-1 125-2 110-2 117-4 116-3 
AE A Nia see alta ateke's saab gen 115-5 112-6 123-6 110-1 117-0 115-8 
ROGET IBD UEPY fos icc ve Wait cae Cae Res 115-7 111-6 125-4 110-1 117-5 116-4 
February 115-7 111-7 125-4 110-0 117°5 116-5 
UE sci tne rasta ghee Ten sielin sa 115-5 110-7 125-6 109-8 117-6 116-6 
PIED es alersicin Ste ara eldea awit. « Genes Br 8 115-6 110-4 125-6 109-9 118-1 117-2 
SP rie ee Renee 115-5 110-2 125-8 109-9 117-3 117-5 
PUG thee ae ad nck het fate 116-1 112-0 126-4 109-7 117-1 117-5 
MU re eee cor coe kin re se te ie 116-2 112-1 126-6 109-6 117-2 117-6 
Fi RG SPO rey Pc aero 117-0 114-4 127-0 109-6 117-2 117-7 
Septem bersieca.s voces cae ak 116-8 113-8 127-2 109-5 117-2 117-6 
OpHOIB ES os fou. credinin tbr eee a Lae 116-8 113-8 127-4 108-4 117-3 117-9 
PIO WOMLDOR fae ts: elo oe sete 116-8 113-4 127-9 108-2 117-2 118-2 
Decsin bers 2 5. sin cars a0 Seabed 116-6 112-6 128-2 108-1 117-1 118-2 
MURD—VANUETY «cnc > yaetaive stato ee caeree s 116-4 112-1 128-4 108-1 117-1 118-2 
MODMUALY sidered ieee ee Vesteouieny 116-3 111-5 128-5 108-1 117-1 118-3 


TABLE F-2.-CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF JANUARY, 1955 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Total / Other 

a ; House- Com- 
Jan. 2nd, | Dec. 1st, | Jan. 3rd, Food Shelter | Clothing eae moc 
1954 1954 1955 Sarvines 
G)yiStedohn's,~Nild.. svsrqesee 102-6 102-9 102-6 101-1 108-0 101-8 100-8 103-6 
Halifax ata eva dhs thivtars iets Eni ic Se arate 113-2 114-5 114:3 107-0 123-3 114-4 119-0 116-9 
aim boni. 2) c), |e ae 115-4 117-5 117-4 112-9 124-1 116-5 116-4 123-0 
INF OREIOEL his sta veloc wares 116-7 117-0 117-1 115-1 134-4 107-2 115-8 116-9 
RIGEAWIEL » ee woxnrkes\. atelier 115+3 117-0 117-0 111-2 131-9 111-3 116-7 119-6 
Toronto Pie atate Nae vas fae 117-7 118-8 118-9 110-6 145-2 110-4 116-2 119-4 
VB N15 2) ay ag, Ae 114-9 115-5 115-5 110-8 125-7 112-7 113-5 118-0 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 113-2 113-9 113-9 110-1 115-4 114-9 117-9 113-2 
Edmonton—Calgary........... 114-4 115-0 114-6 110-0 121-0 112°6 115-7 118-4 
DU SACUOTL VEST, 52). st 03s oc ow ost ce ete 116-2 118-3 118-4 111-8 126-1 112- 125-4 122-4 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city, and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(1) St. John’s Index on the base—June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY AND DECEMBER 
1954, JANUARY 19557 


Number of Strikes | Number of Workers - 
and Lockouts Involved ie ta 
Date Pam : Gor ro ahaa 
mencing n mencing In an- é 
During | Existence} During | Existence! Working gare 
Month Month Days Time 8 
1955* 
ARTO ATY aye mie oe acd, ince vim Ca eles Ot ke 16t 16 | 11,106t 11,106 | 218,145 0-26 
1954* 
UU BCORUIGR ctv da Sajsrarc og earl mses 6 16 301 12,169 | 240,841 0-29 
DADAM Sree Dette Peas Sa ie oe fe sien’ 24t 24} 10,619t 10,619 | 156,969 0-19 


* Preliminary figures. 
t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 


+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is fre- 
quently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY 1955 (') 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Number Involved | Time Loss 


Establish- 
ments 


Workers 


In Man- 


Working 
Days 


Date 
Began 


Particulars (?) 


MANUraACcTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, 
etc.— 
Canning factory 
workers, 
Penticton, 
Kelowna, 
Mission City, 
Ashcroft and 
Vancouver, 


B.C. 


Boots and Shoes 
(Leather )— 
Shoe factory 
workers, 
London, Ont. 


Textiles, Clothing, 
e— 
Shirt factory 
workers, 
Montreal, Que. 


Hosiery factory 
workers, 
Montreal, Que. 


Metal Products— 
Motor vehicle 
factory and 
parts depot 
workers, 

Windsor, 
Oakville, 
Etobicoke, 
Ont. 


Plumbing and 
heating 
equipment 
factory workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Radio parts 
factory workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Electrical 

apparatus 

factory workers, 
Winnipeg, 
Man. 


Miscellaneous— 
Linoleum 
factory workers, 

Montreal and 
Farnham, Que. 
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531 


(8) 
58 


75 


60 


7,765 


(*) 
736 


85 


41 


1,358 


2,500 


870 


1, 200 


1,420 


163,000 


15,450 


410 


28, 500 


Oct. 19, 
1954 


Dec. 29, 
1954 


Oct. acs 
1954 


Nov. 4, 
1954 


Oct. 10, 
Oct. 15, 


Nov. 15, 


1954 


Oct. 21, 
1954 


Nov. 1, 
1954 


Dec. 9, 
1954 


Nov. 16, 
1954 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to January 1955 


For a new agreement providing for 
increased wages and fringe bene- 
fits, following reference to con- 
ciliation board: concluded 
January 10; conciliation; com- 
promise. 


Protest against language used by 
foreman in supervising oper- 


ations; concluded January 21; 
conciliation; in favour of em- 
ployer. e 


For a union agreement providing 
for increased wages, following 
reference to arbitration board; 
concluded January 24; negoti- 
ations; in favour of workers. 


For implementation of award of 
arbitration board for same piece- 
work rates for knitters in union 
agreement under negotiations, 
instead of proposed reduction; 
concluded January 29; negoti- 
ations; compromise. 


For new agreements providing 
for increased wages, change in 
seniority clause and fringe bene- 
fits, following reference to con- 
ciliation boards; concluded 
January 28; negotiations; com- 
promise. 


For a new agreement providing for 
increased wages, following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; un- 
concluded. 


For implementation of award of 
conciliation board for increased 
wages in new agreement under 
negotiations; partial return of 
workers; unconcluded. 


For a new agreement providing for 
closed shop and Rand formula 
for union dues; concluded by 
January 15; replacement and 
return of workers; in favour of 
employer. 


For new agreements providing for 
increased wages, following refer- 
ence to arbitration boards; un- 
concluded. 


TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY 1955 (’) 


eee eee 


Industry, Occupation 


and Locality Establish- 


ments 


Workers 


Number Involved | Time Loss 
—_—_—_—_—___—_—_———| In Man- 
Working 

Days 


Date 
Began 


Particulars (*) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to January 1955—Concluded 


ConstTRUCTION— 
Buildings and 
Structures— 
Carpenters and 1 
electricians, 
Hamilton, 
Ont. 


250 


Dec. 23, 
1954 


For a union agreement and pro- 


testing employment of labourers 
to erect concrete forms;  un- 
concluded. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During January 1955 


MANUPFACTURING— 
Boots and Shoes 
(Leather )— 


Shoe factory 1 


workers, 
Quebec, Que. 


Printing and 
Publishing— 


Steel plate 2 


printers, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Metal Products— 


Tool factory 1 


workers, 
St. Catharines, 
Ont. 


Shipbuilding— 


Electricians, 1 


North 
Vancouver, 
B.C 


ConstRUCTION— 
Highway— 


Labourers, 1 


South 
Burnaby,B.C. 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pustic 
Utimirias— 

Miscellaneous— 


Radio station 1 


employees, 
Jonquiere, 
Que. 


207 


36 


(*) 
31 


(°) 


94 


12 | 


930 


360 


110 


1,175 


35 


150 


Jan. 25 


Jan. 3 


Jan. 18 


Jan. 13 


Jan. 21 


Jan. 17 


For a new agreement providing for [/ 
prevailing rates for all classifi- 
cations, closed shop and other 
changes; unconcluded. 


For a greater increase in wages 
than recommended by concili- 
ation board in new agreements 
under negotiations; concluded 
January 14; negotiations; in 
favour of workers. 


For a new agreement providing for 
increased wages and reduced 
hours from 41} to 40 per week, 
following reference to conciliation 
board; concluded January 21; 
negotiations; compromise. 


For a greater increase in wages 
than recommended by concili- 
ation board and double time for 
all overtime in new agreement 
under negotiations; unconcluded. 


For payment of building con- 
struction rate instead of road 
construction rate; unconcluded. 


Alleged discrimination in dismis- 
sal of four workers; concluded 
January 31; negotiations; in 
favour of employer. 


wa Oo) det Lee, Se es eae 


() Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases in- 


affected. 


(2) In this table the date of 
of conclusion is the last day on w 


(3) 106 indirectly affected; (4) 205 indirectly affected; (5) 9 indirectly affected; (8) 755 indirectly 


complete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 


hich time was lost to an appreciable extent. ; 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Obtainable from the Queen’s Printer, Supervisor of Government Publications 


The Labour Gazette (monthly) 


The Official Journal of the Department of 
Labour of Canada. Contains items of cur- 
rent interest, statistics and articles on a wide 
variety of subjects in the labour field, in- 
cluding industrial relations, conciliation and 
disputes, prices and the cost of living, em- 
ployment, wages and hours of work, activities 
of labour organizations, labour legislation, 
legal decisions affecting labour, activities of 
the National Employment Service and the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission,labour 
demand and supply, immigration, social, 
industrial and economic conditions in other 
countries, activities of the International 
Labour Organization. 

Subscription Rates: $1.50 per annum in Canada; 
students’ rate $1.00; $3.00 per annum, other 
countries. Groups of 5 or more, 50 cents per 
annum. Single copies, 25 cents (English or 
French). 


Reprints from The Labour Gazette 

The Canadian Worker in a Changing Economy, 
September 1950. 

Canada and the World Movement towards 
Social Justice, September 1950. 

Security Provisions in Collective Agreements, 
Manufacturing Industry, October 1951. 

Numbers of Workers Affected by Collective 
Agreements in Canada, 1950, by Industry, 
December 1951. 

Cost of Living Escalator Clauses in Collective 
Agreements, December 1951. 


Wages, Hours and Working Conditions in the 
Primary Textile Industry, May 1952. 

The Normal Work Week in the Canadian 
Manufacturing Industries at October 1951, 
June 1952. 

Working Conditions of Plant and Office Em- 
Ava 1949-53 (October and November 

10 cents a copy: orders of 20 or more, 5 cents; 
100 or more, 4 cents (English or French). 


Annual Report of The Department of Labour 
(Covers fiscal year ending March 31) 


25 cents a copy (English or French). 


Annual Report on Labour Organization in 
Canada (covers calendar year). 


Deals with growth of labour organization in 
Canada, distribution of local unions and union 
membership, structure and membership of 
labour organization, the labour press and 
international unions, and contains a directory 
of trade union officials. 


25 cents a copy (English or French). 


Labour Legislation in Canada (Consolidated 
volume, published at intervals of from 5 to 
10 years since 1915, and annual supplements) - 


Provides in convenient form the text of labour 
law in Canada. Text or a summary of all 
federal and provincial labour laws and 
statutory orders made under them. Latest 
consolidation includes all labour laws on 
statute-books at December 31, 1948. $2. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Canada 


Furnishes a complete record of all strikes and 
lockouts occurring in Canada during current 
year. Tables and related texts showing 
strikes and lockouts by years, by areas, by 
industries, including time lost, number of 
workers involved, duration, etc. 


15 cents a copy (English or French). 


Annual Report on Wage Rates and Hours of 
Labour in Canada 


Consolidates the results of the Annual Survey 
of Wage Rates and Hours of Labour in Can- 
ada. Tables giving index numbers of wage 
rates for certain industries, and for mining 
and logging. Tables setting out wage rates 
and hours of labour in manufacturing in- 
dustries, including primary textiles, clothing, 
rubber, pulp, lumber, edible plant, edible 
animal, fur, leather, etc. Wage rates in 
construction, transportation, trade and service 
industries are also included. 


25 centsacopy. (English or French). 


Provincial Labour Standards Concerning Child 
Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, Minimum 
Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and Workmen’s 
Compensation (annual) 


Provides a ready comparison of the legislative 
standard in effect in all provinces concerning 
the subjects listed in the title. 


10centsacopy. (English or French), 


Workmen’s Compensation in Canada—A 
Comparison of Provincial Laws (annual). 


Sets out similarities and differences in pro- 
vincial Workmen’s Compensation Acts and 
contains tables showing the benefits payable 
under each Act and the industrial diseases 
compensated. 


10 centsacopy. (English or French). 


Apprenticeship in Canada 


This bulletin outlines the provincial appren- 
ticeship plans and gives details of their 
method of operation. 


15 centsacopy. (English or French). 


Working and Living Conditions in Canada 
(issued periodically). 

A series of publications prepared in conjunction 
with the Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration primarily for the use of Canadian 
immigration officials abroad in explaining 
different aspects of labour to prospective 
immigrants. Contains information con- 
cerning employment, wages and earnings, 
hours and working conditions, social security, 
collective bargaining and labour organization, 
and technical personnel training and guid- 
ance. 


10 cents in Canada, free abroad, 


Vocational Education in Canada 


This publication explains the development of 
technical and vocational education by prov- 
inces and covers the provincial technica] and 
vocational schools and programs. 


15centsacopy. (English). 


